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WENDOVER, SEEN FROM THE 
H 


. 





BY JEAN INGELOW. 





UP.LiFTED and lone, set apart with our love, 
On the crest of a soft-swelling down ; 
Cloud shadows that meet on the grass at our 
feet 
Sail on above Wendover town. 


Wendover town takes the smile of the sun 
As if yearning and strife were no more ; 
From her red roofs float high, neither plaint, 
neither sigh ; 
All the weight of the world is now o’er. 


Would that life were more kind and that souls 
might have peace, 
As the wide mead from storm and from bale ; 
We bring up our own care, but how sweet over 
there, 
And how strange, is their calm in the vale. 


As if trouble at noon had achieved a deep 
sleep, 
Lapped and lulled from the weariful fret ; 
Or, shot down out of day, had a hint dropped 
away, 
As if yrief might attain to forget. 


Not if we two indeed had gone over the bourne, 
And were safe on the hills of the blest ; 
Not more strange they might show to us, 
drawn from below, 
And come up from long dolor to rest. 


But the place of that vale would be thine, love, 
and mine, 
And sweeter the air than of yore ; 
And this life we have led, as a dream that is 
fled, 
Might appear to our thought evermore. 


* Was it life?” we might say. “‘ Wasitlife? T’was 


scarce life.” 
‘*Was it love? "T'was scarce love’ —looking 
down ; 
Yet we mind a sweet ray of the red sun, one 
day 
Low lying on Wendover town. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


MUSIC. 


BY SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 








Ou! might I live forever 
In such a bliss of somnd! 

So sweet, my soul would sever 
Her ties with all around; 

So pure, as though I never 
Henceforth might tread the ground! 


The unattuned creation 
Has hither come, to rest ; 
The peace of adoration 
Entirely fills the breast ; 
And joy has found her station, 
With folded pinions, blest. ° 


I care not who the singer, 
I care not what the song, 

If both in memory linger 
Above this twilight long ; 

If, with some heavenly finger, 
They banish hurt and wrong. 


O, balm beyond all blessing ! 

O, healing true and fine! 
Witb holy sir caressing 

Each throbbing nerve of mine! 
An anthem, ever pressing 

To summits crystalline. 


My mood, in changeful feeling, 
On waves divine may float ; 


A wandering spirit, stealing 
Across some lake remote, 


Jndependent, a 


The singer’s fairy boat. 


Come back, beloved vision ! 
Come back, dear dream of peace ! 
Come back, sweet waft elysian ! 
Come back, and never cease ! 
While I, with fond derision, 
Smile down in glad release! 
BLOOMFIELD, N, J. 





REWARDED. 





GENERAL GORDON, KILLED AT KHARTOM, 
JANUARY, 1885. 





BY HERBERT E. CLARK. 


Tue Desert’s immemorial sleep is done , 

Her centuries of silence have an end 

In clash and tramp of arméd hosts that wend 

One way, and still, whatever haps, press on. 

Then ring her wastes to Fame’s full clarion, 

Trumpeting death to foe and life to friend ; 

And the world whispers; ‘‘ Thus doth England 
send 

For her great warrior whose hard fight is won.” 


Nay, turn in silence from the seething town, 
Retread your desert path and leave your quest ; 
A lordlier guerdon than a world’s renown 
Rewards a lordlier than a world’s behest. 
Well done, O, faithful servant! Leave man’s 
crown— 
Enter thy God's imperishable rest ! 
Lonpon, ENGLAND, 


en 


TENURE OF OFFICE AMONG 
TEACHERS. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 








Tuere is a disposition in certain quar- 
ters to secure legislative enactments by 
which cities and towns may have the 
power to make long or permanent contracts 
with teachers in the public schools. At 
present the rule is to engage them for the 
term or year; and it is held that this short 
and limited engagement keeps the teacher 
uneasy and tends to create an undervalua- 
tion of the teacher's office. High judicial 
authorities in Massachusetts have, we be- 
lieve, decided that in this state the school 
committee has no power to engage a 
teacher for a longer period than one year, 
but that it may terminate the engagement 
at any time without cause and without 
being liable for breach of contract. 

The subject is one which interests not 
teachers and committees only, but the 
whole community. The public school sys- 
tem is not more an arganic part of the civic 
life than it is, by its traditions and its senti- 
ment, a constituent part of the social order. 
It is intrenched in the North and West; 
it is winning its way with rapid strides in 
the South, where, heretofore, it has been of 
small account. The question, therefore, of 
tenure of office on the part of teachers is 
one of fundamental importance, because it 
affects the status of the teacher, and the 
teacher is the most vital part of the whole 
system. 

Good observers have agreed that the pro- 
fession of teaching is rising in dignity. To 
measure it by the most common standard, 
the pecuniary rewards of good teachers are 
increasing. There are more prizes, and the 
general average of salaries is higher as 
communities increase in intelligence and 
public spirit. Normal schools are on the 
increase; they are better equipped, more 
exacting and more closely connected with 
the schools. The principal of one of these 
schools in Massachusetts lately declared 





ance, and the colleges are beginning to es- 
tablish chairs of this science. 

Is it fit, then, some are asking, that men 
and women who enter this profession 
should subject themselves to the ignominy 
of a yearly appointment at the hands of 
town and city officers? The question is 
asked with more irritation in view of the 
frequent character of those who have the 
appointing power, men who hold office not 
always on the ground of their special fit- 
ness, but through political management 
and for political ends. Why should not a 
teacher, conscious of worth and ability, 
make it a condition of accepting an ap- 
pointment that he or she should hold the 
place during good behavior, or, at any rate, 
for a sufficient length of time to permit of 
an uncalculating absorption in the work of 
the place? 

There is force in this question ; but it indi- 
rectly assumes two facts: first, that the 
teacher is an efficient one and will remain 
efficient; second, that the appointing pow- 
er is peculiarly liable to inconstancy and 
injustice. It is true that the school com- 
mittee has both ends of the weapon in its 
hands; it can make yearly appointments, 
and it can make immediate dismissals. It 
is true, also, that the committee undergoes 
an aunual change either in whole orin part, 
unless the town or city sees fit to continue 
the members in office. The teacher, there- 
fore, seems always to be at the mercy of 
those to whom he or she is responsible. 

What is the practical working of the 
present system, and how would it be 
bettered by giving greater security in 
law tothe teacher’s tenure of office? In 
point of fact, the annual appointment of 
teachers is in effect a reappointment of 
almost the entire body. A teacher who 
has done first-rate work is in little danger 
of being dropped; the danger occurs only 
in isolated cases, which could not be pro- 
vided against, being conditioned upon 
human willfulness and caprice. But the 
annual appointment gives the opportunity 
for challenging the capacity of a teacher 
who has done unsatisfactory work, and it 
often happens that a reappointment is 
coupled with an admonition. It is a com- 
mon remark that it is much more difficult 
to dismiss an incompetent teacher than it 
is to secure a good one. To drop a teacher 
at the end of the year is a more refined 
mode of decapitation than to dismiss the 
same teacher before an indefinite or a long 
term has expired, 

If the plan of appointing public school- 
teachers for a long term were to insure a 
greater care in the first appointment, one 
might desire this plan to become a custom; 
but, in ‘fact, there is no examination which 
determines a teacher’s capacity that is final, 
except the examination which is involved 
in result, and this examination never 
ceases. We do not believe that a commit- 
tee,under the life or long-tenure plan, would 
be any more free from the liability to make 
mistakes, than under the plan of yearly ap- 
pointments,and its mistakes would be more 
serious. Moreover, the stake being greater, 
there would be much greater danger than 
at present of illicit or unwise personal in- 
fluence. 

The whole matter resolves itself into the 
general question, not as to what is most 
agreeable to teachers, nor even as to what 
is best for them as a class, but as to what 
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teaching profession has gained in character 
and dignity; and, above all, that it is more 
consonant with the fluid condition of our 
society, which is its salvation. The Demo- 
cratic ideal is not the level of the unmoving 
prairie, but the level of the unresting sea; 
and that condition of the school service is 
most advantageous which leaves all con- 
cerned in the utmost freedom. The adjust- 
ment of relations between teachers and 
committees will always be most easily 
affected when neither party is greatly en- 
cumbered by restrictions, other than those 
which grow out of the natural relation it- 
self. The committee, in the long run, 
wants a good teaeher, and wants the teach- 
er to stay. The teacher, in the long run, 
makes his or her own place permanent, ac- 
cording to the value of services. The com- 
munity, being as arule a small and nota 
large one, is not likely to let an injustice in 
these relations remain long uncorrected. 
The only safeguard for the teacher outside 
of capacity and devotion is in the standard 
of the comunity in which such a teacher 
works, and no laws or rules will long pro- 
tect against a low standard. 
CAMBRIDGE, Massa, 


BREAKFASTS WITH SAMUEL 
ROGERS. 


LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. 


BY OHARLES MAOKAY, 








LL.D. 





MR. JOSEPH PARKES—-LADY MORGAN—THE REV. 
HUGH HUTTON—MR, BERNARD OSBORNE. 





Mr. JosrpH Parkes, formerly an attor- 
ney in Birmingham, was a well-known 
character in the political and social circles 
of London; Lady Morgan was an industri- 
ous author, a sometimes brilliant writer, 
and a general favorite in certain influential 
social and literary coteries; Mr. Bernard 
Osborne was a wit, aman s:bout town, and 
a member of Parliament; and the Rey. 
Hugh Hutton was a Unitarian clergyman, 
well-known for the leading part he took in 
all the philanthropic and humanitarian 
movements of the time. The conversation 
at the breakfast table was, as might have 
been expected from the composition of the 
company, each member of which was a 
good talker, varied and interesting, and 
never flagged, or ran exclusively in a sin- 
gle channel, or became a monopoly in the 
mouth of a single person. 

Mr. Parkes and Mr. Hutton were both 
Birmingham men, who had acted together 
on a great historical occasion many years 
previously, but had never subsequently 
chanced to meet in London society. In 
the year 1830, the agitation for a reform 
of the Commons House of Parliament had 
attained a degree of violence previously 
unknown, in consequence, to a large 
extent, of the Paris Revolution of July in 
that year. Charles X had been ignominious- 
ly hurled from the throne, and had taken 
refuge in the deserted palace of Holyroo? 
in Edinburgh, and Louis Philippe reign, 
in his stead. Revolution was threatenecs 
every Buropean capitel, ané London * 
by no means unaffected by the g4+-4) 
alarm and perturbation of menijncons 
The prevalent excitement was 
creased by the proposal of Mr. Attwood, a 
leading citizen, and the most influential 
public character in Birmingham, to sum- 
mon the people of that town, and of the 
midland and northern counties in general, 
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that ninety-eight per cent. of the graduates 





of his school were teaching. The literature 


is best for the entire community. In this 
view we hold that the present system is 


to meet together, to the number of 100,000 
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at least, and march, with guns, pikes, and 
other weapons, to London, to demand the 
Reform, which the Parliament, under the 
leadership of the great Duke of Wellington, 
obstinately withheld. As a preliminary to 
this threatened march, a public meeting of 
several thousand people had been held in 
Birmingham, at which Mr. Attwood had 
presided. The proceedings were opened 
by an impressive and very eloquent prayer, 
offered up to Almighty God, on behalf of 
the English people, by the Rev. Mr. Hut- 
ton, which had melted the audience to 
tears, and decply affected Mr. Joseph 
Parkes, who was the real originator and 
mainspring of the demonstration. The 
proposed march upon London never took 
place; but the mere possibility of it, and 
the evident earnestness of the men who 
were the leaders of the agitators, had its 
effect on the minds of the party chiefs in 
the metropolis, and caused them to reflect 
more seriously than they had previously 
done upon the dangers of unwise and pro- 
tracted resistance to the people’s demands. 
The conversation of Messrs. Parkes and 
Hutton, two of the principal actors in the 
scene, who now met for the first time after 
many years, turned naturally upon it. 

‘Have you ever heard,” asked Mr. 
Parkes, ‘* what became of the picture that 
Hayden undertook to paint, and actually 
commenced, of the great stand and the per- 
sons upon it, when you offered up your fa- 
mous prayer? I knowl sat to the artist 
several times for my portrait, and that I 
was instrumental in procuring subscriptions 
to the amount of several hundred pounds; 
near upon a thousand, if I remember right- 
ly, to help him along during the progress of 
the work. Was it ever completed?” 

‘*Never!” replied Mr. Hutton. ‘ Every 
effort was made by his friends to procure 
him the money which he wanted, amount- 
ing to at least four times as much as he re- 
ceived. But all efforts, public and private, 
were equally fruitless; so, growing dis- 
heartened or disgusted, he laid the work 
aside for several years, locked it up in a 
lumber room, and thought no more about 
it.” 

** Does it still exist? Do you know?” 

‘** Perhaps it does; but not in its original 
state. Hayden told me himself that, re- 
quiring the canvas for other purposes, and 
despairing of any further encouragement for 
the original work, he had painted a classi- 
cal subject upon it; Curtius leaping into 
the gulf, I think, he said. I expressed my 
regret that he should have made such a 
sacrifice; but he only laughed at me for my 
pains. ‘Who knows,’ he said, ‘but what 
some picture-dealer or cleaner of the future 
—a keen politician, thinking more of the 
heroes of Birmingham than of the heroes of 
Rome—may get hold of the canvas, and, 
ribbing away the second coating of paint, 
may awaken the original heroes to a glorious 
resurrection—you, Parkes, Attwood, and 
the whole lot of you!”’’ 

** All Hayden’s pictures,” said Mr. Os- 
borne, ‘‘ were on too large a scale for com- 
mercial success. Nobody could hang one 
of them in his gallery, unless he built one 
specially for the purpose. He was con- 
tinually involved in pecuniary difficulties 
from this cause. A person who wants a 
lap-dog in the drawing-room, and is con- 
tent to pay « good price for the little 
animal, will not accept a dromedary or an 
elephant as a gift.” 

** It is odd,” said Mr. Rogers, ‘* that Hay- 
den, with bis love for great size, and his 
incapacity for understanding or appreciat- 
ing physical littleness, should have died of 
a little man after all.” 

‘How so?” asked Lady Morgan. 

‘“Do you not remember,” replied Mr. 
Rogers, ‘'the melancholy death of poor 
Hayden, by his own hand, caused by his 
disgust at what he considered the degraded 
taste of the public that crowded to a room 

t the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, to see 
om Thumb, an ugly American dwarf, and 
.a shilling for the privilege, when in 
ery next room in the same building 

*. ight have seen a noble picture by 
Hayden for the same money? A thousand 
people visited the dwarf for one that vis- 
ited the painter’s masterpiece. The dwarf 
grew rich, the artist scareely knew where 
to get a crust for the needs of the passing 
day.” 

“Tt wasa great misfortune for Hayden,” 





Iremarked, ‘ that he had no idea of size or 
space in his works. I know one of the 
ablest literary men of the present day, who 
suffers from a similar affliction, and keeps 
himself down in the world in consequence, 
and prevents himself from obtaining the 
profitable work on the press, which he so 
greatly needs, and which he can perform so 
well. He has a thorough mastery of cer- 
tain subjects, and there is not a newspaper 


in London that would not employ him to. 


write on those subjects, and pay him his 
own terms for doing so, but for the unfortu- 
nate fatality that he has no notion either 
of time or space. You ask him to write an 
article, say of two or three columns at the 
utmost, not because you would not gladly 
insert a larger quantity, but because the 
exigencies of the space at your command 
absolutely prohibit you from making use 
of more. He accepts the job, promises to 
comply with its conditions, and is grateful 
for the chance you have given him of earn- 
ing a few honest guineas. You give him 
three days to perform the task. To this he 
agrees also, and appears to be delighted. 
To your infinite annoyance he takes three 
weeks, instead of three days, for the stipu- 
lated work, and brings you a manuscript 
that would fill twenty columns of your 
journal, instead of the three to which you 
were compelled to limit him. What can 
be done with him? He demands payment for 
the larger quantity, which you do not re- 
quire, and of which you cannot possibly 
make use, even if you had received it in the 
stipulated time. To prevent dispute and 
annoyance, you pay him what he asks, and 
resolve to employ him no more. A resolu- 
tion which, for your own sake, you relig- 
iously adhere to. Hayden was a man of 
the same class.” 

‘The story of Hayden,” said Lady Mor- 
gan, ‘‘is avery sad one, which I had forgot- 
ten; but if his pictures were too large for 
the public to buy, they were not too large 
for the public tolook atandadmire. Their 
very size ought to have been an attraction. 
But then, as the crossing sweeper says in 
the Adelphi Farce, the public is a ass; not 
an ass, mind you, but ahass, with a strong 
aspirate. It does not want to be instructed. 
It does not care for pictures, or poetry, or 
high art. Itonly wants to be amused. It 
prefers Punch and Judy to Hamlet or 
Macbeth, or a wax figure of a murderer 
at Madame Tussaud’s to the Venus of Mio, 


or to the Apollo Belvidere. Que voulez 
vous?” 
* Yes!" interposed Hutton. ‘‘And in 


olden times it preferréG Barabbas to Jesus, 
and would do so again if it had the chance.” 

‘* Then,” said Mr. Osborne, ** you don’t 
believe that the rox populi is the vox dei?” 

‘Decidedly not! Conscience is the 
voice of God; but the crowd of all coun- 
tries is deficient in conscience, or it has 
none at all.” 

‘*Conscience,” remarked Mr. Osborne, 
**is common to all of us, and indeed, may be 
said to be universal; but then, unluckily, 
though it whispers to us inwardly, we do 
not always listen to it. Its voice is as the 
idle wind which we regard not.” 

“You have lately returned from the 
highlands of Scotland; have you not?” said 
Lady Morgan, addressing herself to Mr. 
Hutton. ‘‘ My niece was on a visit to one 
of the Hebrides last month, and speaks 
with intense admiration of the beautiful 
scenery, and of the kind-hearted, simple 
people who inhabit the wild but lovely re- 
gion. They are said to be of the same race 
and blood as my people—the people of Ire- 
land; but I don’t believe it.” 

‘* But they speak the same language—the 
Gaelic—and have been always held to be of 
the same stock,” said Mr. Rogers. ‘* What 
is the reason of your disbelief?” 

‘** Because the Highlanders do not shoot 
their landlords, as they ought to do,” re- 
plied Lady Morgan. * The Irish would 
not endure a hundredth part of the wrongs 
inflicted on the poor Highlanders by the 
owners of the soil, without taking tithe of 
their lives. A poor Highlander canuot call 
his soul his own, and is scarcely allowed to 
have a right to his own body, or to an 
inch of earth to put his foot upon. The 
landlords think, because they own the land 
they own the people. My countrymen 
would soon teach them a different story. 
My niece tells me that a great Duke in the 
Western Isles, who owns every foot of 


‘at the next term or quarter day. 





ground in a tolerably large island, lately 
caused a notice to be affixed to the kirk 
door, to the effect that any tenant on the 
estate—and all the estates belongedto him 
—who paid less than thirty pounds of 
annual rent, who should presume—such 
were the very words he used—to drink 
wine, whisky, rum, brandy, gin, beer, or 
any other fermented liquor, or give away to 
any of his guests such fermented liquor 
aforesaid, should be turned out of his farm 
Would 
an Irishmen, do you think, endure any 
such tyranny?” 

“Tyranny! Pooh!” Said Mr. Osborne, 
with a look of triumph. ‘‘ I don’t call that 
tyranny at all. The Duke is a cannie 
Scotchman, and it is only his cannie and 
very Scotch way of raising the rent upon 
his tenantry. If they pay thirty-one pounus 
or upwards, they may do as they like.” 

‘*T have been in the island alluded to,” 
said I, ‘‘ and have seen the efforts made by 
the Duke to prohibit, or, at all events to 
check whisky drinking among the people. 
He will not allow the only hotel in the 
place to provide a drop of whisky to its 
guests, or a drop of whisky to be sold on 
the island, if he can help it. Strolling down 
the only street of the small village which 
considers itself the capital of the island, I 
noticed in the window of a grocer’s shop, 
several large bottles labeled ‘hair oil.’ As 
the Highland lasses and the elder women 
did not appear to me to pay much if any 
attention to their abundant tresses, but left 
them very much to Nature—-which, on its 
part, had done all that was necessary to 
make them beautiful and attractive—I had 
the curiosity to enter the shop and inquire 
whether I could not be supplied with two 
or three pennyworth of oil. The buxom 
dame behind the counter smiled roguishly 
as she answered, ‘Aye, aye, sir;? and 
straightway poured it out in a wine glass. 
It was whisky, and very good whisky, too— 
the real Glenlivat, or Mountain Dew. The 
Duke was none the wiser, and, as I should 
suppose, none the better or the worse for 
the libation I made.” 

‘* His conduct was none the less tyran- 
nical,” said Lady Morgan, ‘ and could only 
be justitied, if it could be justified at all, 
by the pleas put forward by the inquisitors 
of old, in vindication of their presumptuous 
meddlesomeness with the rights of con- 
science in matters of faith and doctrine. 
If it be my faith and my doctrine that it is 
a religious duty to drink a little whisky, 
shall an inquisitorial Duke prevent me, 
or put me to death for my heresy? He 
would, if he could, I am sure.” 

‘* Ah! but you’re a radical, Lady Morgan, 
and haven't a proper respect for Dukes,” said 
Mr. Rogers. ‘‘ By the bye, I have heard it 
said that you were the first woman who 
ever danced the waltz in England, and that 
you danced it with a Duke. Is it true?” 

‘* Only partially true,” replied Lady Mor- 
gan, who dearly loved to hear herself talk. 
‘But I will tell you exactly how it hap- 
pened. It was in the Summer of 1812, I 
think, when I dined one day at the Duke 
of Devonshire’s, and that after dinner, 
when the gentlemen joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, the Marquis of Hartington, 
the next heir to the Dukedom, offered to 
teach any lady present the new dance, 
which he called the ‘waltz,’ and which none 
of the ladies had ever heard of. The Mar- 
quis had just returned from St. Petersburg, 
where he had been on a diplomatic mission 
of some kind, and had passed through Ger- 
many, and made some stay there on his 
way home. None of the ladies volunteering 
to take a lesson, he addressed himself to 
me, paying me a pretty compliment, and 
said: ‘Miss Owenson [that was my name 
before 1 married Sir Charles Morgan], will 
you not allow me to show you the steps? 
The dance is very easy to learn, and is cer- 
tain to be popular this season,’ I agreed 
at once, without making any fuss about it. 
But we were met at the outset by a difficulty 
that threatened to be serious. There was 
no waltz music in the possession of the 
Duchess (perhaps there was none in Eng- 
land at that day), and the Marquis was 
scarcely enough of a musician to show any 
lady present the true time and measure of 
the waltz movement, or how to adapt any 
well-known melody, even at the risk of 
spoiling it, to the necessities of the new 
dance. But the difficulty was at length 





got over, after a fashion, and the Marquis 
gave me my lesson. He said I was an ex- 
cellent pupil, and needed but little instrac- 
tion.” 

‘* Was the dance approved of?” asked Mr. 
Hutton. ; 

‘*Very much disapproved of,” replied 
Lady Morgan. ‘‘ All the gentlemen were 
dead against it. The Duke of Devonshire 
said it was indecent, and declared that he 
would not like to see his wife, his daugh- 
ter, his sister, or any woman that he re- 
spected, taking part init. The ladies were 
not so positive, but, as I thought, were in- 
clined to look favorably upon it. Byron’s 
satirical poem, ‘The Waltz,’ which was 
published anonymously in the Autumn of 
1812, expressed the general opinion of the 
public on the subject. The waltz, in 
fact, was universally condemned, and uni- 
versally popular.” 

** Because the ladies took it up,” said Mr. 
Osborne. ‘‘ The ladies can make anything 
they please popular. Witness the cdious 
fashions which they every now and then 
adopt and maintain, in spite of abuse, in 
spite of ridicule, in spite of reason, in spite 
of everything, in fact, but their own dear 
selves, and their own dear will.” 

‘“Twas ever so since Time began,” said 
Mr. Rogers, ‘‘and ever will be so till Time 
shall be no more.” 

Lady Morgan, though a great talker, 
was not an idle gossip. Her talk was 
worth listening to. People who wanted 
to talk themselves, complained, however, 
that she would not, if she could help it, 
give them a chance of putting in a word; 
and Lord Macaulay, himself a great talker, 
was particularly disinclined, fcr that rea- 
son, to make one of any company of which 
she formed a part. Lady Morgan was 
somewhat crudely outspoken in matters of 
religious belief, and often very indiscreetly, 
if not offensively, expressed opinions that 
in these days would not only have laid her 
open to the accusation of being a Posi- 
tivist, or a Comtist, but which, in the Jess 
tolerant times in waich she flourished, ted 
people to designate her, point blank, as an 
Atheist. It so happened, one day, that she 
and Mr. Macaulay (he was not then ad- 
vanced to the peerage) met at the break fast- 
table of Mr. Rogers. I was not present on 
the occasion; but I heard the story after- 
ward from Mr. Rogers himself. The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, the leading newspaper of 
London, contained a long account of the 
fall of some houses in Tottenham Court 
Road, burying more than one person in the 
ruins. Lady Morgan was talking Atheism 
as usual, though not very aggressively; but 
still to the annoyance of Mr. Macaulay. 
Turning suddenly to Mr. Rogers, and 
pointing slightly to Lady Morgan, he quoted 
from a long-forgottev poem of Dr. Johnson, 
called ‘‘London,” a very apposite coup. 
let: 

«* There falling houses thunder o’er your head, 

And here a female Atheist talks you dead,’” 

‘IT owe you one for that!” said Lady 
Morgan, with a smile and a good-humored 
toss of her head, and then continued her 
talk, without giving further heed to the in- 
terruption. 

Lady Morgan made no secret of her an- 
tipathy to Mr. Macaulay, and those who 
were acquainted intimately with both ot 
them were careful to avoid bringing them 
together at their entertainments, especially 
at dinner or breakfast parties. In crowded 
assemblies so much care was not needed, 
as the likelihood of the contact was re- 
duced to a minimum by the numbers pres- 
ent. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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“A SOUTH WINDOW.” 


BY GEO. F. PENTEOOST, D.D. 











Some years ago I was holding a se- 
ries of evangelistic meetings in a cer- 
tain New England city, and was enter- 
tained at the house of a very dear friend. 
His accomplished and Christian wife had 
been ill for many weeks, with rheumatic 
fever, but was now convalescent. Her ill- 
ness had been very severe, and long con- 
tinued, One of its distressing results had 
been the depression of her spirits, and the 
clouding her mind as to her Christian hope 
and acceptance with God. During many con- 
versations with her her constant complaint 
was that she feared she was not a Christian 
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after all. During her long illness, she 
had suffered so much that she had not 
room left (so she said) for prayer or thanks- 
giving; and now that she was better, she 
felt so cold and dead. She recognized that 
God had been very good to her in her 
affliction, in that she had had every com- 
fort and attention that it was possible for 
her to have; and yet she felt no *‘ warm 
love or gratitude toward him for it all.” 
This, to her, was perfect evidence that she 
could not be a Christian. In a word, she 
was testing her standing and acceptance 
with God by her own feelings. As a matter 
of fact, she had been one of the most de- 
voted and painstaking Christians 1 knew, 
always planning and devising service for 
Christ, and never wearying in ‘‘labors of 
love.” I tried, day after day, to turn her 
sad and depressed thoughts away from her- 
self toGod and the manifestation of his 
love for her in Christ. But she could not 
see how she could be the object of God’s 
love, when her own heart was so cold and 
loveless. 

One day I found her seated in a charm- 
ing little parlor, with a large bow window 
toward the south. {t was midwinter, and 
the southern sun was streaming into that 
soutk: window, making the flowers and 
plants beautiful in foliage and bloom, and 
filling all the room with light and genial 
warmth. My friend was seated in that 
south window, with her left shoulder 
slightly covered with a light, gauzy, zephyr 
wool shawl, but otherwise bared to the 
rays of the sun. I fell into conversation 
with her once more concerning her spirit- 
ual state. She was still in utter darkness 
and distress of mind. I had quoted this 
precious text to her again and again, 
‘** Keep yourselves in the love of God, look- 
ing for the mercy of Jesus Christ unto 
eternal life’; but apparently all to no pur- 
pose. She said that it did not mean any- 
thing to her; that she was utterly de- 
void of the love that was therein com- 
manded, and utterly unable to realize any 
love to God. In vain I tried to make her 
see that it was God’s love which was 
spoken of in the text, and not hers; and 
that she was not bidden to love God, but 
only to keep herself in the love he had 
toward her. Finally, I thought to turn 
that south window to purpose, and make 
it preach a sermon to her. So I said: 

‘*Why do you come so often and sit so 
longin this south window?” Albeit I knew 
very well why she did so. 

‘*Why,” she replied, *‘ you must know 
why I sit here every day. You know how 
long I have been ill with the rheumatic 
fever, and that since the fever hag left me 
I have been the further victim of the sharp 
and excruciating pain of inflammatory 
rheumatism in almost every part and joint 
in my body. But latterly I have been de- 
livered from it, except im this left shoulder. 
There my old enemy has seemed to make 
its last desperate stand, refusing all efforts 
at dislodgment. So the doctor told me, 
about three weeks ago, that he could do 
nothing more, but suggested to me that I 
might come into this parlor in the mornings 
when the sun was at his strength, and sit in 
the south window, with my shoulder bared 
to its warm rays, and see what a sun bath 
would do for me. That is why I am here. 
I thought you knew.” 

‘*Well,” said I, ‘‘and has the sun bath 
done you any good?” 

“Oh! yes!) Do you kuow that I had not 
taken my daily bath here for more than a 
week or ten days until the last vestige of 
the pain left me, and Iam as well, appar- 
ently as I ever was, so far as that is con- 
cerned; but it is so delicious just.te sit in 
this sunshine, and feel its glad and genial 
warmth, that I come now every day fora 
little while just for love of it.” 

*‘Ah, my friend,” I replied, ‘‘now you 
have been preaching my sermon. This is 
exactly what the apcestle is exhorting you 
to do when he says keep yourselves in 
the love of God. Your poor soul has 
grown cold, and is full of the rheumatism 
of doubt and distress. In vain you have 
tried to expel your doubts and fears; but 
they have lodged themselves in your 
mind, and you cannot get the better of 
them. You have been trying to expel them 
by an effort of will, or by trying to love 
God, But ju this you have failed, and ever 
will fail. here is but one remedy, Go 





and sit in the south window of God's love, and 
let the warm, life-giving rays of his glad 
sunshine pour themselves into your heart, 
and you may be sure that his love will 
chase out every doubt and fear, thaw away 
all coldness, and fill you with a joy and 
peace that will be more delicious to your 
soul than this material sunshine is to your 
poor body, so long the home of sickness 
and pain, And, moreover, after your 
doubts and fears have been dissipated, you 
will be glad of an hour every day, yea, you 
will‘be glad of the privilege of sitting, or 
standing or walking or working all the day 
long in the ‘love of God.’ For it pours 
itself out day and night, and is confined to 
no place or time. It is the believer’s privi- 
lege always to &eep himself in the love of 
God, as it is the si.inei’s privilege to step 
into it whenever he will.” 

This thought seemed to strike her very 
forcibly. She began eagerly to scan the 
passage again, and at last she exclaimed: 

‘*Oh! I see it all now! How stupid of me 
not to have seen it before! I have been 
trying, out of my cold and wicked heart, to 
bring forth something good to offer to 
God, and then to find peace and comfort in 
something I have done or felt. Why, this 
is just trying, by the works of the flesh and 
the deeds of the law, to make myseif right- 
eous with God. I ought to have known 
that I could not ‘bring aclean thing out 
of an unclean’ heart. Just keep yourself in 
the love of God,” she went on, in a kind of 
soliloquy, ‘‘ and let that fill youand quicken 
you. How simple! How beautiful! How 
I might have saved myself weeks and 
months of suffering, far worse than the 
pains of illness, if I had only known this, 
or, at least, acted upon it; for, surely, I 
have known this. This comes of dwelling 
on one’s own thoughts and feelings, instead 
of keeping close to the Word of God, and 
being governed and led by that.” Then, 
lifting up her face, with just a passing 
shadow upon it, she said: 

‘But where is the south window in 
which we are to sit, and where is the sun- 
shine, and how are we to find the love of 
God?” 

Then I took my Bible and tried to show 
her the south window. And now I am go- 
ing to show it to my readers, with the 
hope that they, too, will come and sit in the 
same south window, and get rid of their 
doubts and fears, and be filled with the 
love of God, so that, insteal of being 
cold, lifeless souls, they may be as a flower. 
ing garden and a fruitful field, bringing 
forth an abundant harvest of fruit and flow- 
ers to God and to man. 

If you will take your Bibles and follow 
me, I will take you on a little excursion 
through it, and point out to you the place 
of his love—the ‘‘ south window,” through 
which the love of God is always shin- 
ing. 

And first, we will turn to I John iv, 8 
and 16. In these two verses the affirmation 
is made: ‘‘God is love.” We are very 
familiar with this statemen.; but have we 
stopped long with it to sound the depths of 
it? I fear most of us have allowed the 
familiar sound of it to suffice our ears, 
without seeking to find the sweet waters 
that are deep down in it. You will notice 
that this is an exhaustive statement; and, 
with one exception, it is the only complete 
definition of the nature of God. It is said 
in I John i, 5, that **God is Light.” Both of 
these passages are predicative, indicating 
the essence of od. In the former we have 
the literal declaration of what that essence 
is. It is love, pure and unmixed, the very 
name and nature of God. In the latter pas- 
sage (us I have quoted them) we have a fig- 
urative declaration of that essence. One 
would convey to our minds what God is in 
his essence, and the other, by the beautiful 
figure of unmixed light, how that essence 
works Love, as Light is the active source 
and fountain of all life and growth and joy. 
He is not Love as being different from 
Light, but he is Love acting as Light upon 
those who come unto him and keep them- 
selves in the pathway of his action. Light 
and Love are one, as the sun and the light 
proceeding from the sun are one. We 
night speak of the sun, as to its substance, 
and the light and life proceeding there- 
from, as his substance in action. So it is 
with Love and Light as applied to God and 
predicative of him, We must bear in mind 





that it does not say that God hae love, but 
that God és Love. 

This is the difference between substance 
and attribute. It is nowhere said or pred- 
icated of God that he is Justice; for God is 
more than Justice. He is just. That is to 
to say something that is true of God; but 
it is not to say all that is true of God. So it 
is not said anywhere that he is Goodness, 
but that he is good. He is holy, but not 
Holiness. He is not Power, but power be- 
longeth to him. None of the attributes of 
God fully describe him or set him forth to 
us. But this one word does. God is Love. 
That tells the whole story of God. Love is 
the substauce that lies back of all things 
that are true of God. This is the sub- 
limest combination of three words ever put 
together in any language, and makes reve- 
lation of the most gracious and glorious 
truth in the universe. With this definition 
the believer knows far more of God than 
the materialist does of matter. The sciens 
tist cannot tell you what matter is. He can 
tell you some thingsabout matter. He can 
tell you that matteris something which has 
color, density, extension, and so forth; but 
he has not bythis told you what matter 
is. Color is not matter. Density is not 
matter. Extension is not matter. These 
are but qualities. What matter is, or what 
is that unknown something which lies back 
of, and in which all these and other quali- 
ties inhere, is totally unknown to the wisest 
of men. But the believer can tell you what 
God is back of all his attributes. He is 
Love, pure and simple. All his attributes 
are only so many different manifestations 
of his nature, or of love, Love is the sum 
of all the attributes. If you look out into 
the day, when the sun is at meridian, 
and one should ask you what is the color of 
light, you would answer, ‘‘ Why, light is 
white.” Or, more strictly speaking, it is 
colorless, or in the language of the Scrip- 
ture, there is no darkness in it at all. So 
it seems to the natural eye, unaided by any 
mechanical appliance by which light is 
analyzed. But if I should give you a bit of 
three-cornered glass, or a prism, and bid 
you look at the sunlight through that sim- 
ple instrument, you wouldexclaim: ‘‘Why, 
there are many colors in light. There is 
red and blue and yellow; in fact, all the 
hues of the rainbow.” Well, these colors 
are the attributes, so to speak, of light; but 
light itself is colorless. 


It is even so with the love of God. As 
that love comes in contact with substances 
outside cf itself, it takes on color, or is man- 
ifested in different attributes. In other 
words, the attributes of God are but the 
colors proceeding from his love, when in 
action. But love itself is not an attribute, 
but rather the sum of all the attributes. I 
remember, when I first entered upon my 
ministry, one of the few books I possessed 
was an old second-hand copy of Charnock, 
on the ‘‘ Attributes” (a book, by the way, 
but little read in these days, but one which 
I think no Christian, whether minister or 
layman, can afford to be without). I be- 
gan to read it, and read on with increasing 
delight. The first discourse was on the 
‘* Being of God”; the next on the ‘Eter- 
nity of God”; after that, the writer dis- 
eussed all the other attributes of God. I 
was struck from the first page with the rev- 
elation of the love of God as it was mani- 
fested in connection with all his attributes. 
Indeed, the pages of this grand book of dis- 
courses on God were fairly saturated with 
tlie love of God. I remember well how I 
longed to get through to the end and finish 
the feast my soul had been having by read- 
ing what my author had to say of the attri- 
bute of love. But, to my surprise and dis- 
appointment, there was no such discourse. 
He did not discuss the love of God at all; 
and yet tomy mind it was the chief and 
most glorious attribute. I turned the mat- 
ter over in my mind. My first thought 
was that I had gotten hold of an imperfect 
copy of the book; but, no; the book was 
whole, and regularly put together from the 
first page to thelast. I was not a theolo- 
gian at that time, and so did not know why 
love was not discussed as an attribute. 
For days I pondered the matter, and at last 
it flashed upon my mind that love was not 
an attribute at all, but the sum of all at- 
tributes. This also explained to me the 
reason why love appeared so fully in the 
manifestation of his power, knowledge, 





goodness, mercy and justice. It was all 
perfectly clear now. And it was a great 
discovery tome. ‘God islove.” Whata 
mighty revelation is contained in those 
three little words! He who sounds them 
even but a little way has found the secret 
of peace. He who explores that revelation 
will be filled with all the wealth of Heaven. 
Dr. Chalmers says whosoever makes this 
discovery in the spirit and truth of it is 
infallibly converted. 
Brooxg.yy, N, Y. 





APRIL. 


BY R. A. OAKES, 


In no other month than April would it 
be possible for a flower to shut and become 
a bud again. It is a month of subtle 
changes, of advances and retrogressions. 
It is as a maiden but half won; to-day, 
sweet and enchanting, wooing instead of 
being wooed, tender, entrancing, almost 
divine; to-morrow, cold as ice, and arrayed 
as a vestal, yet never fully abandoning the 
relenting grace that promises ultimate sur- 
render. And yet as frigid as she may seem 
in her snowy ermine, it is but for the mo- 
ment; for, though she weeps, the soft 
glint of sunshine shows beyond her veil of 
tears. 

And then, how silent, unseen, and far- 
reaching is the magic of her touch. Noth- 
ing escapes it. The remotest solitude and 
the teeming city alike respond. The tiny 
seed dropped in the heart of the forest, the 
lichen yellowing on the unresponsive rock, 
the tubers stored in the musty vaults of the 
city, glow and respond to her invisible ca- 
resses. The folded piles of sheeny velvet 
in the pendant chrysalis, the dormant gerris 
on the pebbly beach, life everywhere, 
faunal or floral, acknowledges her power. 
The meadows are no longer sere and for- 
lorn, but are touched with the daintiest 
virescent sheen. It fairly glows through 
last year’s faded fretwork of yellow-brown, 
and while one gazes the colors deepen; for 
the divine magician makes her transforma- 
tious without attempt at conzealment. 
The ear hears the millions of tiny rootlets 
imbibing the tears that April sheds; tears 
not salt with bitterness, pungent only with 
vitality. The eye follows the stroke of the 
invisible brush, and notes the transforming 
colors. How the willows glow and deepen, 
grow lambent as with consuming flame! 
The pussies throw back their nut-brown 
capotes, and peep out with fluffy heads 
upon the expectant world. The poplars re- 
spond with a deepening of the golden green 
in which they are encased. They, too, 
burst their gummy cerements, and expand 
their cottony bolls. But the glory of the 
April tintings are unfolced along the 
branches of the soft maple. It almost 
rivals the bloom of the Judas tree, or the 
lovely blossoms of the peach. All along 
the maple’s purple branches, there crowd, 
in whorls upon whorls, the most brilliant 
scarlet flowers. Surrounded by the cool 
grays of the leafless woods, this radiant bit 
of coloring makes the most enchanting of 
contrasts, and holds the eye as far as vision 
extends. 

The trees everywhere, and with but rare 
exceptions, burgeoa with dainty blossoms. 
The great elms expand their swollen buds 
and shake their sober fringes of bloom to 
the April airs. These hang on slender 
pedicels in clusters of from ten to twenty, 
and as the germs grow to maturity, one 
ovule, fittest for survival, pushes its com- 
pavions from the parent stem, and the re- 
jected nutlets, samaras, as they are called, 
are confided to the April wind and strewn 
along the sylvan paths. The catkins of 
the alder grow pale and plumy, scrub oaks 
throw out dainty fringes of color, the horse 
chestnut, as if by magic, expands its 
fingers; crimped leaves are everywhere, 
leaves dainty with color, delicate premoni- 
tions of the hues in which they will finally 
robe themselves for the frosty kiss of 
October. 

For April indulges in dainty or neutral 
tints, faint lavenders, soft blush crimsons, 
bare flushings of azure, or the most exquis- 
ite golds. The flowers she knots upon her 
bosom are pearly white, or barely touched 
with color. All over the mossy meadow 
she spreads splatches of hloom, blue as the 
snow is blue, and in the distance resembling 
one of these fleeting, fleecy mantles which 
April is prone to drop, These are masses 
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of houstonias, tiny and insignificant but 
for their numbers. Many are the names 
given this pale flower by country folk—fairy 
flax, innocent, bluet, Quaker’s mail, Venus’s 
pride. Far more lovely, because first, is 
the hepatica, the dainty first-born of the 
Northern woods. While the snowlies deep 
within the hollows, while the waters still 
fret the jagged ice, these miracles of God 
lift up their dainty bloom and praise him 
and magnify him forever. What is it that 
melts the frozen earth about its roots and 
warms the gold within its faint blue petals? 
I part last year’s dead leaves with patient 
fingers, and lo! on a downy, filmy stalk 
this modest flower lifts up its delicate 
bloom, in its fragrance and its tintings 
partaking alike of earth and Heaven. 
Years ago I bore from the spicy depths of 
the forest great masses of this lovely flower, 
and under a window, where the eastern 
sun gives them greeting on every April, 
they have never failed to repeat the promise 
of their lives. 

Pearly white, scentless and fleeting, ris- 
ing from its glaucus veined leaf, the san- 
guinaria throws back the protecting emer- 
ald hood in which the watchful mother 
has nursed it. By what invisible alchemy 
does it transmute its sanguine juices into 
petals so white and spotless? Alas! how 
idle to question the great mother! In the 
retort and with the scalpel we seek to lay 
bare her mysteries, and after centuries of 
experiment we are enabled to repeat many 
of her simplest combinations; but the mira- 
cles of bloom and fruit, of lifeand death, 
must ever remain in her sole keeping. 
What mystic power draws the saxifrage to 
the bare rock, and causes it to burgeon 
into dense clusters of bloom? Or is it the 
magic of the April sun beneath whose per- 
suasive touch the very stones must put 
forth flowers? 

The pale tintings of the saxifrage fade 
before the lovelier flush of the meadow rue 
and the anemones, these Dromios barely 
distinguishable one from the other. In hid- 
den nooks, or crowding the very ruts of the 
highways, these delicate flowers riot in 
April’s sunshine and April’s rain, the deli- 
cate green of the foliage vying in beauty 
with the flower itself, and both paling 
before the irridescent eyes of the little clay- 
tonia. I know of woods where thousands 
upon thousands of these delicate flowers 
bloom with every recurring April, literally 
carpeting the ground as far as the eye can 
reach, and making it impossible to step 
without crushing them beneath the feet. 

But the queen of April’s darlings is the 
trailing arbutus. What touch of pen or 
pencil can do this exquisite flower justice? 
Every one of our rural poets, every prose 
delineator of our sylvan year, has paused 
to doit homage. Snow-white, or steeped 
to the heart in the divinest pink, with every 
intermediary shade of rose between, what 
other vernal flower compares with it? And 
while it fills the eye with enchantment, 
what a subtle, far-reaching and intoxicat- 
ing incense steals from its heart, filling the 
corridcrs of God’s first temples as from in- 
visible censers. Bright with contrast, the 
marsh marigolds fleck the deepening ver- 
dure of the swamps. How they beck their 
lovely goblets of gold, fit receptacies for 
April’s airy wine. What a sheen there is 
to its green leaves, altogether tvo lovely for 
the Lousewife’s ‘* pot of cowslip greens.” 

As the month wanes it grows difficult to 
allot the treasures of Flora. Do all the 
violets, the buttercups, the dandelions be- 
long to May, or may we claim them as 
‘‘darlings of the April rain’? The Old 
World flowers are doubly sweet, first from 
their own inherent loveliness, and again 
from their associations of religious symbol- 
ism and folk lore; but these delicate 
blooms of our open woods and meadows 
‘‘sneak to us only in the oratoryof perfumed 
silence.” No saintly legend clusters around 
them, no popular superstition holds them 
in good or evil report. For his New Eng. 
land tragedies Longfellow had to gather 
the baleful Old World plants from the 
Salem woods. If the Indian maiden bound 
the mayflower in her dark tresses or wove 
the anemones into garlands, it was without 
a thought of their origin. Only those plants 
potent in inspiring frenzy—tobacco or the 
blue irist—were special gifts from Heaven. 
The white man came too late to more than 
sing the praises of these lovely natives of 








the woods; he brought with him the 
iconoclastic spirit, mercilessly shattering 
all idols and flooding the mystic nooks of 
Nature with white electric light. The gods 
no longer walk the earth to mark the birth 
of flowers with the touch of passing foot- 
steps. 

Itis not alone in the beauty of bursting 
buds that we cateh the coming footsteps of 
the Spring; it is in the all-pervading spirit 


of expectancy; man himself reflowers; the: 


golden age renews itself; Paradise is re- 
inhabited, and the forbidden is uncreated. 
Every sense becomes an avenue for un- 
palled delights. The pungent odors of the 
woodland, the breath of starting winter- 
greens, the indescribable odors of the newly- 
turned furrow are in the nostrils; the spicy 
tang of birch boughs is in the mouth, the 
soft caressing of the wind upon the cheek. 
And then those portals through which 
the intellect grasps the waking pulses of 
the newb-orn world—the eye and ear! 
What sensuous delights flood them; the 
liquid overflow of water gurgling through 
bending sedges, and leaving ever-broaden- 
ing trails of emerald, the slumberous drone 
of the honey bee once more afield, and, 
above all, the enthralling cries of the re- 
turning birds. One might spare the April 
flowers, but not the April birds, As the 
familiar orchestra deepens, I hardly miss 
the inspiring crackle of the blue jay, the 
endearing da-da of the chickadee, the crisp 
rattle of the nut-hatch, the grateful music 
to which I have timed all my Winter ram- 
bles. The migratory mandate, dim mem- 
ories of sylvan haunts in Maine or New- 
foundland, has reached them, proving all- 
powerful, and they have gone without 
question; but in their places have come 
guests quite as dear, and of sweeter song. 
The starlings blacken the poplars along the 
banks of the mere; they drown each other’s 
voices with their persistent flutings. The 
meadow lark incessantly invites me to give 
‘* three cheers,” and the blue-bird asks me 
time and again to ‘hear it,” ‘hear it.” 
Ah! yes. I hear it everywhere; at dawn, 
at noonday and at dusk, ever the same 
heavenly voice. The song sparrows are 
almost innumerable. In rain or snow or 
sun they sing unceasingly. Every fiber of 
their tiny bodies, every brown feather, 
every pectoral spot is instinct with song. 
With the cares of a family most birds grow 
silent; but this dainty vocalist never tires; 
while his heart beats his throat also beats 
with unceasing melody. 

In the thickets the chewinks gather in 
pairs. Shy, solitary, they turn the fragrant 
mold for the tid-bits lurking beneath, or 
the male, conspicuous from the white 
touches on his plumage, from some low 
tree greets his spouse with the softest and 
sweetest of songs. The partridge shares 
with joreet the charm of the sylvan soli- 
tudes; but he wooes with the martial drum- 
beat. The spirit of the anchorite inspires 
but few of the featifered tribes. It is the 
open sky, the sunny meadow, the low- 
spreading orchards that prove irresistible. 
They like the charm of human intercourse. 
The white-bellied swallows waken me every 
morning to the ever-expanding glories of 
the April days. They still are the samé 
garrulous chatterers that attracted the no- 
tice of Jeremiah. All day they haunt the 
sun-kissed meadows, or touch with their 
wings the bosom of the sleeping pond. The 
pheebe sbares with them the low ridge pole 
facing the gable, across which stretches 
their many-doored houses. How sweet 
must be that appellative, since the swain 
never tires of repeating it. Ah, Phebe, 
what other damsel hath swain so constant? 

The monotone of this constant lover, the 
twitter of innumerable swallows, is lost in 
the wild clang of the migrating geese, led 
by some gray veteran through the blue 
fields of the heavens. Who has not felt 
his blood glow and quicken as these mar- 
tial cries dropped down from the far 
depths? Audubon says they frequently 
reach an altitude of a full mile. In his 
amusing and characteristic biography of 
this bird, half Canada goose, half Audubon, 
he tells us that the old birds, unlike their 
juvenile peers, make brief work of the pre- 
liminaries of courtship. The geese pass by 
in disdainful clamor, but the wild ducks 
pause to taste the succulent grasses of the 
pond. I watch them from my window, 
sporting with the waters, now disappearing 





beneath the waves, then springing into the 
air full length, to shake the drops of crystal 
from their wings. Then, as the month 
draws to its wane, the cat-bird and the 
mavis, rivals in the same intricate melodies, 
‘flood the air with their liquid notes. Vol- 
taire said that the inferno of the wicked 
musician would be to hear his rival eter- 
nally fiddling. If these winged artists are 
like human kind, how they must hate each 
other. What pages are long enough to con- 
tain the characteristics of all the April 
comers? If it be idie to paint the lily, to 
throw a perfume on the violet, it is equally 
idle to attempt the praises of these uni- 
versal ‘‘ darlings of children and men.” 

Where the sedgy banks slope up from the 
waters of the mere the tortoise gather; for 
they too feel the thrill of April’s advent. 
In the distance their wet mail glistens like 
frosted silver, or they float in the clear 
depths, their crimson necklaces cutting the 
water’s edge. Here, too, when the soft 
night, like the demiurges of old, broods upon 
the water, the frogs make joyous clamor. 
Their song is the same that Aristophanes 
interpreted more than two thousand years 
ago; and were Horace tocome back and lay 
his head upon my pillow, he might still 
complain: 

“ Mali cu’icea ranceque palustres 
Avertunt somnos,” 

Not that they banish sleep from my eyes; 
these aquatic nightingales with voices high 
and prophetic are full of the divine 
promise of the seed time. Many and won- 
derful are the virtues of this despised 
minstrel. Jn primitive therapeutics he 
plays a conspicuous part, Pliny devotes 
pages to recording the wonderful medicinal 
and magical properties of his body; 
among others the fact that his tongue ap. 
plied to the body of a sleeping woman will 
force her to tell the truth. In the some- 
times obscure hypothesis of the modern 
mythologists he is alike sun and cloud 

To linger thus with April is to keep for- 
ever young; for it is the prophecy of the 
future, the childhood of the year; and asin 
turn some departed ancestor dominates us, 
so April has its hours when the character- 
istics of each month holds sway, thus epit- 
omizing within its thirty days the phases of 
the sylvan year—the snows of January 
the winds of March, the languid warmth of 
Summer, the glaucus mists of Autumn, the 
grays of November, the gelid blasts of Win- 
ter—yet never long; for her inconstant 
moods admit but the moment’s masquerad- 
ing. 

In the cosmogonic myths the world was 
created in April. In Accadian, according 
to Lenormant, it was called bara ziggar, 
the altar of the demiurge. The Jews dated 
their religious year from the vernal equinox. 
The Romans called it Aprilis, from aperire, 
to open, because it was the season when 
buds opened. The Dutch called it Gras- 
maand, grass-month; with the Germans it 
was Ostermonat, Easter month, from Eastre, 
the pagan goddess of Spring, ‘‘ the divinity 
of the radiant dawn, of upspringing light” ; 
aname which has come to thriil every de. 
vout heart, strewn with flowers, heralded 
with song, typing the risen Christ, the res- 
urrection, and the life immortal! 


Norton, Mass, 
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TE recent decision of the Supreme 
Court, concerning some points which came 
up under the operation of the Edmunds 
Bill, is to be set down as still another sub- 
stantiul gain in the struggle to wipe out 
the shame and curse of polygamy; for the 
unqualified declaration is made that, in the 
territories, Congress has supreme power to 
withhold or modify all political rights, since 
these are beld only as privileges, and solely 
at its discretion. The court also decides 
that it is clearly within the province of the 
national legislature to seek to establish so- 
ciety ‘‘on the basis of the idea of the family 
as consisting in and springing from the 
union for life of one man and one woman 
in the holy state of matrimony,” and hence 
to disfranchise polygamists is strictly con- 
stitutional. It is amusing to notice that 
the Utah theocracy begs leave to demur, 
and, speaking by inspiration, declares that 
the learned judges are entirely mistaken, 
and that they lend themselves deliberately 








to ascheme to persecute the truly righteous, 
and for 1eligion’s sake. With another de- 
cision looked for soon, declaring open 
venire in the filling of juries allowable 
under the Poland Bill, the judicial furnish~ 
ing for the assault upon the ‘‘twin relic” 
will be reasonably complete. 

The Spring Conference of Mormons has 
met and dispersed, with little to show of 
important action. For various reasons the 
numbers in attendance were not 15,000 and 
upward, as is usual, but less by nearly 
four-fifths. For the first time sinee 1830 
the head of the Church failed to preside. 
Scarcely aleader of note dared to put in an 
appearance, through fear of arrest as a law 
breaker. No reports were given, and no 
missionaries were called. Though no mes- 
sage from the skies was vouchsafed to the 
fearful and fainting saints, yet an epistle, 
evidently of mundane origin, was read, 
sent from their skulking places by John 
Taylor and George Q. Cannon, and by way 
of guidance and consolation. 

The complaint is bitter therein of relent- 
less hostility and persecution. It is af- 
firmed that juries are impaueled to convict, 
in every case; that the holiest of Israel 
are chosen for raids and indictments; 
that thieves aud murderers are better 
treated; that justice ‘‘ may be looked for 
in the infernal regions or from Algerine 
pirates,” as reasonably as from Dickson 
and Zane. They do not at all object to 
being tried ‘‘ by their peers” (fellcw-crimi- 
nals, ¢.¢.). Besides, they only walk in the 
marital ways of Abraham, Jacob, Solomon, 
etc. Behold, too, the awful licentious- 
ness of Christendom, the cause of which is 
monogamy, and whose only cure is to be 
found in marrying many wives. ’Tis also 
a divine command, which to disobey is to 
receive damnation. Then, finally, why so 
much ado over so small a matter? Only 
some two per cent. of adult males practice 
plurality, and it is injustice and cruelty 
most outrageous to harry and terrify so 
many for the offenses of so few. And so 
on, at great length. 

Inspired by this precious document from 
the ‘*Prophet, Seer, and Revelator,” in 
flight, exile, hiding from justice, a com- 
mittee of twenty-two was chosen, composed 
largely of Mormons of a quasi-liberal sort, 
and, for the most part, possessed of but 
one wife (and hence on the road to perdi- 
tion), and instructed to prepare and pro- 
mulgate to President Cleveland and the 
nation a statement setting forth in detail 
the Satanic inflictions endured of late by 
the saints at the hands of Federal officials. 

So it appears that not yet has suflicient 
punishment been meted out to these stiff- 
necked and rebellious hierarchs. They are 
ready to live yet longer hidden from the 
light in garrets and cellars, to suffer their 
business to go to wreck, and to leave the 
people in perplexity and dread, evidently 
hoping in some way to stave off the inevi- 
table. They may capture the Chief Execu- 
tive with smooth words, and secure the re- 
moval of certain officers of the law. With 
the tithing fund, they may purchase in- 
fluence and votes in Washington, and so, 
at no distant day may even achieve long- 
sought statehood. To secure this chiefest 
of boons they would not hesitate, if worst 
came to worst, to adopt aclause abolishing 
polygamy, but through which, when once 
inside the Union, John Taylor, with a 
smile, would proceed at once to drive a 
coach and four with facility sublime. 
Timeo Danaos et dona ferentis. 

It would be a mistake most foolish and 
fatal to imagine for a moment that as yet 
anything of great value has been achieved. 
The battle is joined, and tha‘ isall. The 
fierce death struggle has but just com- 
menced, and is likely to last for months and 
even years. The monster is not killed, 
and not even scotched. Often hitherto, 
Mormonism has been driven into a close 
corner. Toe priesthood is a very Proteus 
for wriggling; can turn somersaults most 
wondrous on shortest notice, and per- 
form stunning feats of prestidigitation. It 
is sufe to say that never has the nation been 
called to deal with men so wily, so full 
of tricks and low cunning, so utterly lack- 
ing in conscience and sense of honor. One 


looks in vain to Utah prophets, apostles — 


and high priests for aught that is honest, 
open and straightforward. They have 
been drilled for a half century in du- 
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plicity and the utterance of downright 
falsehood. Like polygamy, it isa part of 
their religion to lie shamelessly and commit 
perjury without limit, whenever a point 
against their ‘‘enemies” or an advantage 
to ‘‘the kingdom” can be gained. So let 
Congress and the courts continue to strike 
blows harder and yet harder until the 
theocracy calls lustily for quarter, and 
makes unconditional surrender; and let 
all the people, through press, pulpit, and 
platform, continue to thunder Amen! 

SaLt LAKE City, April 9th. 


_— 
——_ 


WHAT HAS BEEN DONE FOR THE 
FREEDMEN. 


BY W. H. LARRABEE. 











A.Lmost simultaneously with the emanci- 
pation of the Southern Negroes efforts 
were made to provide for their instruction. 
During the later years of the War, wherever 
it was possible to set up a Negro school 
under the protection of the army of the 
Cnion, there was some one—some brave, 
self-denying spirit ready to suffer con- 
tumely, insult, and often danger of violence 
and murder, so he might do a little good— 
ready to organize it and teach it. Fre. 
quently this heroic apostle of knowl- 
edge and religion was a woman; and the 
record of what many of these braved and 
suffered in those dark days for the Master 
and their fellow men is fit to illuminate with 
a new light some of the pages of the Book 
of Martyrs. The first freedmen’s school 
was opened at Hampton Roads, at a time 
when the South, in the heat of rebellion, 
and much of the North, still believed that 
such a step was a heinous offense against 
the social organization; and teaching Ne- 
groes at all had long been in some of the 
states a statutory crime. One effort was 
made before the War, at Berea, Ky., to put 
whites and blacks on the same footing with 
respect to instruction. It was swept away 
in the wave of pro-slavery enthusiasm that 
followed te John Brown raid and brought 
on the Rebellion, and the teachers had rea- 
son to be extremely thankful that they es- 
caped. That school, restored and con- 
ducted under the personal supervision of 
its first founders, had last year tour hun- 
dred students in all its departments, and 
graduated six white and ten colored 
scholars. 

The Freedmen’s Bureau was organized 
in March, 1865, and assumed at once a kind 
of supervisory care of the schools that had 
been or were to he established for the bene- 
fit of the colored people in the South. In 
this department, as we have seen, it had 
been anticipated by private and benevolent 
enterprise, and the purpose of this branch 
of its work was, in fact, to give a kind of 
unity and harmony, and a government sup- 
port that was much needed at the time, to 
their as yet imperfectly matured efforts. 
Two bodies, the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation, with an already compacted organi- 
zation, and the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
extemporizing its organization, followed 
close upon the army, and occupied fields 
along the whole line of the South almost 
before the noise of battle had ceased to re- 
verberate upon them. They were followed, 
at a very brief interval, by the Presby- 
terians and Baptists; and these four bodies, 
representing by far the larger part of what 
is done for the freedmen, constitute a strong 
and aggressive force for education and 
evangelization. When the educational work 
of the Freedmen’s Bureau was closed, in 
1870, there were returned as regularly re- 
porting to it, 2,089 day and night sch ols 
among the freedmen, having 2,563 teachers 
and 114,516 pupils. Of these schools, 
1,824 were sustained wholly or partly by 
freedmen, who owned 592 school buildings; 
and 74 schools, with 8,147 pupils, were high 
or normal schools. 

The winding up of the Bureau was prob- 
ably a good thing for education in the 
South, as its existence up to that time had 
been good and even necessary forit. It 
had done its work in building up the 
schools, and it gave them up to hands which 
could carry them on with vigor and effi- 
ciency. It wasa government institution, 
and since the whites still regarded the 
government as hostile, its work was looked 
at with a jealousy and suspicion that 
seemed effectual to prevent the schools from 
becoming popular. The change that has 





come over the mind of the South since that 
time is marvelous. The importance of ed- 
ucating the colored people is talked of 
everywhere, schools are welcomed, and the 
estimation in which the teachers are held, 
though far from what it ought to be in 
many places, has greatly improved. 

The last year’s report of the various 
societies working among the freedmen 
show what has been done in the twentieth 
year since the movement for their elevation 
was fairly begun, and the fourteenth year 
since it was committed to the care of the 
benevolent organizations and the several 
states. 

The American Missionary Association 
returned last year, in twelve southern 
states, 8 chartered institutions, 14 normal 
schools, and 43 common schools; in all, 65 
schools, with 319 instructors and 9,758 
pupils. 

The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church had, in eleven states, 
7 chartered colleges, 1 medical college, 4 
theological schools and departments, and 
12 institutions (seminaries and academies) 
not chartered; in all, 23 institutions, with 
113 teachers and 38,432 pupils. It claims 
that in all, 80,000 pupils have been taught 
in its schools, and nearly a million perscns 
have been taught by its teachers und by 
persons who have been taught inits schools 
and have become teachers. 

The American Baptist Home Mission 
Society had, in eleven states, the District of 
Columbia and the Indian Territory, 16 
schools, with an ‘‘ International school” at 
Monterey, Mexico; in all, 17 schools, with 
82 teachers and 3,223 pupils. 

The Freedmen’s Board of the Presby- 
terian Church has in North and South 
Carolina, 1 university, 1 school for girls, 
and 4 seminaries; is establishing new 
schools in Kansas and the Indian Territory, 
and returns in all, 67 schools, 133 teachers, 
and 7,888 pupils. From three institutions 
of the Philadelphia Friends, one of which 
has been transferred to the American Mis- 
sionary Association, have gone out more 
than 300 well-qualified colored teachers. 

The African Methodist Episcopal Church 
has, including Wilberforce University and 
the new school in Kansas, which, although 
in the North, are for the education of the 
colored race, eleven colleges and high 
schools, nine of which have been estab- 
lished within the last four years. They 
return, fo. four years, 31 teachers and 1,795 
pupils. The Church sustaius also 33 subordi- 
nate schools in South Carolina. It has organ- 
ized an educational department, which has 
jurisdiction of all the connectional, liter- 
ary, historical, and educational associa- 
tions. The Tawawa Theological, Scientific 
and Literary Association is an organization 
on the plan of the C. L. 8. C., and pur- 
poses to sustain a Summer normal school. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has the 
College of St. Augustine for the educa- 
tion of colored ministers at Raleigh, N. 
C., whence 15 young men have already 
gone into holy orders, and a_ similar 
institution in Virginia. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, 
has established a school for the education 
of colored youth at Augusta, Ga., at the 
head of which it has placed Dr. Callaway, 
one of its ablest teachers. 

The African M. E. Zion Church has a 
seminary at Salisbury, N. C., endowed with 
$9,000 contributed by English friends and 
#1,000 by the citizens of the town. It is 
attended by 146 students. 

The Reformed Presbyterian Synod has a 
school at Selma, Ala., and returns in all 
538 pupils. 

The Freedmen’s Board of the United 
Presbyterian Church has schools for freed- 
men at Chase City, Norfolk, and Bluestone, 
Va., and a school and an orphanage for 
girls at Knoxville, Tenn. It returned in 
1883 a total of 1,197 day pupils, and 1,200 
in Sunday-schools; and 75 of its students 
had taught ia the public schools. 

The Free-will Baptist Church sustairs 
Storer College, at Harper’s Ferry, W. Va. 

The Southern Presbyterian Church sus- 
tains an Institute for the instruction of col- 
ored preachers at Tuscaloosa, Ala., with a 
four years’ course of study, which was at- 
tended last year by 31 students. 

The State of Louisiana supports the 
Southern University at New Orleans as 
part of its state system of education, 


Religious efforts are prosecuted on par- 
allel lines with the educational, although 
their results do not always appear formally 
under the head of missionary statistics. 
The colored congregations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are organized inio 
annual conferences, and exhibit their work 
on the same scheme with the work of the 
other annual conferences of that Church; 
what is done for the Negroes in the South- 
ern Methodist Church, appears in the re- 
ports of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Two strong,self-supporting colored 
Methodist organizations also perform ex- 
tensive independent work among the peo- 
ple of their race, the returns for which must 
be sought out in detail from their general 
reports. The Baptists, North and South, 
likewise labor largely through the colored 
Baptist churches, which are numerous, 
thriving, active and independent; and the 
Cumberland Presbyterians work through a 
separate colored organization. The Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church has 200,000 colored 
members in the South, and nearly half its 
churches are self-supporting; the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church, about 120,000 
members; the African Methodist Churches 
some three or four Lundred thousand; the 
colored Baptist churches, according to Dr. 
Curry, 850,000. 

The American Missionary Association 
has 104 missionaries, laboring as such 
among the colored people of the South; 95 
churches, _With 6,420 members, 1,097 of 
whom were added during the last year; and 
18,150 pupils in church and mission Sun- 
day-schools. The American Baptist Home 
Missionary Society employs 157 mission- 
aries in the Southern States, and claims that 
every school of the society ‘is a center for 
missionary labor, and each one of the 82 
teachers is a missionary”; and shows as 
evidence of the efficiency of the evangel- 
istic training given in the schools, that one 
graduate from one of them received into 
the church in two years, by baptism, 1,600 
members, and another in the same time, 
3,800, while another bad become “ one of 
the leading spirits in the organization of a 
missionary society among his own “people, 
which has sent forth six missionaries to 
Africa during the past year, all of whom 
have been in attendance at the society’s 
schools.” The Presbyterian Church has 
204 missionaries (preachers, catechists and 
teachers), of whom 163 are colored; 179 
churches, with 12,958 communicants; and 
169 Sunday-schools, with 12,058 pupils; and 
returns 1,400 communicants added during 
the year. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church has, 
engaged in missionary work among the 
freedmen, 18 white and 23 colored clergy- 
men, 9 lay readers and teachers, and 23 
women helpers, making a total force of 73. 
Of the Southern Churches, which aid in this 
work as a part of their home work, the 
Southern Baptist Convention has resolved 
upon the continuance and increase of its 
efforts. "Ihe Southern Presbyterian Church 
maintains a colored,evangelistic fund, and 
is interested in its training institution at 
Tuscaloosa, where Methodist and Baptist, 
as well as Presbyterian ministers, have been 
educated, whileit invites the people to send 
to it all the students they can. 


The Reformed Presbyterian Synod re- 
turns 10 agents and 38 communicants in 
its Southern missionary work. 

It would be hard to calculate how 
much money is spent upon the work 
among the colored people; for in some 
of the Churches mvch of it igg included 
under the head of nds of a more general 
character. 

The American Missionary Association 
spent last year $208,212, and credits its 
colored churches w:th contributions of 
$11,681. The funds of the Methodist 
Freedmen’s Aid Society amounted last year 
to $152,195, and it bas expended on this 
work during seventeen years the sum of 
$1,893,805. ‘ 

The American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety expended last year $174,685 upon 
its schools and for missionaries among 
the colored people. 

The contributions of the Presbyterian 
Church last year for freedmen were $102,- 
077, besides which the colored churches and 
schools contributed $20,335 for their own 
support. Moreover, nearly all the well- 





organized churches of the freedmea’s 





board are beginning to contribute to the 
other boards of the Church. 

The Protestant Episcopal Committee for 
Domestic Missions paid out in this de- 
partment of its work, $10,722. The South- 
ern Presbyterian Church returns $8,221 of 
contributions in aid of colored churches, 
and $3,573 for Tuscaloosa Institute. The 
Reformed Presbyterian Synod spent $3,511 
upon its Southern Mission. The receipts 
of the Freedmen’s Board of the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1883 were $16,767. 
From the Slater Fund, the legator of 
which directed that it be exclusively de- 
voted to the ‘‘ uplifting of the lately eman- 
cipated population of the Southern Statés, 
and their posterity, by conferring on them 
the blessings of Christian education,” ap- 
propriations were made last your of $24,881, 
to twenty-one institutions. 


The Roman Catholic work among the 
colored people has attained considerable 
proportions, and has become a matter of 
much interest. The Roman Catholics 
claim about 100,000 colored members in the 
United States, two-thirds of whom reside 
iu the states of Maryland, Kentucky, and 
Louisiana. The St. Joseph’s Missionary 
Socicty began systematic work among 
these people about thirteen years ago, and 
held its first general chapter at Baltimore 
ten years ago. It took charge of the mis- 
sion in Louisville, Ky., in 1872; of the mis 
sion in Charleston, 8. C., in 1875, and of the 
mission of St. Augustine, in Washington, 
D. C., in 1881. In parts of Maryland where 
the colored Catholics are quite strong they 
have no special churches, but attend the 
parish churches. In St. Mary’s County 
they are under the control of the Jesuits. 
In Florida, Kentucky, and, indeed, in all the 
Southern States, there are Catholic colored 
schools, taught by nuns and brothers; and 
especial mention is made of colored Catho- 
lic churches in nine large cities. At St. 
Monica’s, South Baltimore, is a colored 
convent. 

Of the colored schools, Fisk University 
and the Hampton School have a world- 
wide fame, and have already a distinguished 
history behind them. Atlanta, with its 
four institutions of learning, established by 
Northern benevolence, Nashville, ‘‘ liter- 
ally girded by institutions,” and New Or- 
leans, have become centers of learning. 
Colleges and high schools, tothe number of 
about ninety, are established in every 
Southern state, and generally at centers 
eligible for a wide radiation of their influ- 
ence. They give instruction in literary 
studies, (enforcing, of course, the elemen- 
tary ones, and taking no pains to impose 
upon their pupils branches above their 

vants) in theology, medicine, law, indus- 
trial arts, domestic economy and morals. 
The idea is apparent, in aljl the reports that 
we have observed, of adapting the courses 
of instruction to the real wants of the stu- 
dents and to the practical standards of the 
life they are to fill. While the higher learn- 
ing conveyed by colleges is open to all who 
choose to avail themselves of the opportu- 
nity to receive it, more attention is given to 
those things which will promote comfort- 
able living and develop good citizenship. 
In the young men’s schools and classes ag- 
riculture and the industrial and mechanical 
arts, in the girls’ departments, domestic 
duties and needle work, hold an equal 
place with grammar andarithmetic. The 
appropriations of the Slater Fund were 
applied in almost every case directly to the 
purposes of this practical side of the in- 
struction. 

The testimony to the results of the work 
of the freedmen’y schools, whether it comes 
from their friends, from impartial observ- 
ers, from the colored people, or from the 
Southern whites, is favorable. We should 
naturally expect their best sides to be put 
forward inthe reports of the societies; but 
we must conclude that there is something 
more solid than partiality in these repre- 
sentations when we read in connection with 
them that the commencements at Berea are 
attended by rich and poor, white and col- 
ored, ex-ministers and ex-slaves, sitting 
where they can find seats, without distinc. 
tion, and with the kindest feelings; that, 
according to Dr. Ruffner, a Southerner of 
the Southerners, no act of the Virginia leg- 
islature was more universally approved than 
that which gave one-third of the Agri- 





cultural College fund to the Hampton 
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Behool; that the citizens of Memphis gave 
$1,000 for the enlargement of the American 
Missionary Association’s Le Moyne Insti- 
tute there; that the official Visiting Com- 
mission of the state last year gave ‘‘ very 
high praise” to Atlanta University (by Dr. 
Haygood); that ‘‘Rust University is doing a 
great and sorely needed work in Missis- 
sippi’; and (by the same) that ‘‘the work 
at Leland promises much for the colored 
race in the great city of New Orleans.” A 
correspondent of the Zvening Post, review- 
ing the work of the six Freedmen’s 
High Schools in North Carolina, while 
he speaks well of all, says particularly of 
the Presbyterian Scotia Seminary for 
Girls, that it ‘‘ is one of the really success- 
ful institutions established in the South by 
Northern charity, and bas done and is still 
doing a good work”; of Biddle University 
at Charlotte, that ‘‘ the whole people of the 
region around it are in full accord with its 
objects”; and shows from the Biblical 
Recorder, the organ of the white Baptists of 
the state, that it “is quietly but steadily 
solving the problem of the future of the 
colored people of North Carolina. Its 
graduates and students are to be found in 
nearly every county in the state, and in all 
the departments of human industry, and 
are among the most reliable, orderly, moral 
and influential of our colored citizens. Her 
teachers and preachers are known and rec- 
ognized everywhere, and the time is not far 
distant when doctors and lawyers of 
the race of Ham will take their places 
in the professions and win credit for the 
race. We honor the noble men and women 
North and South who have given their 
money and their talents to thisinstitution.” 
The same correspondent quotes Governor 
Vance as commending the labors of Presi- 
dent Tupper, of this institution, and, sum- 
ming up the whole case himself, says the 
power of these institutions for good ‘‘ can 
now scarcely be estimated.” 

The last phrase is exactly true. Even 
were we able to give the exact numerical 
results of all the work we have surveyed, 
the figures would fail to give an adequate 
idea of what has been done. As with 
most other good works, the best and most 
real results are among the things that are 
intangible. While the tables published by 
the Commissioner of Education show an 
apparent increase of illiteracy among the 
colored people, as well as among the 
whites of the South, a close examination 
of them shows that the increase in 
both cases is really owing to the increased 
enumeration, and not to a growth of illiter- 
acy. Among the colored population the 
percentage of illiteracy was 75 in 1880 
against 85.2 in 1870, showing a decrease of 
10.2 per cent. in ten years. That the per- 
centage has not increased must certainly 
be ascribed to the freedmen’s schools. We 
have not insisted, as we might have done 
at length, upon the readiness and eagerness 
with ‘which the colored people have re- 
sponded to the efforts to elevate their con- 
dition; for that story has been told and re- 
peated and confirmed year after year, and 
is old and familiar. It is not necessary to 
enlarge upon the average worthiness of the 
scholars who have been trained at these 
schools. We have given some testimony on 
that point. Cumulative evidence of it is to 
found in the reports of the Society boards, 
of Church boards, of state boards, and of 
impartial observers, among whom we 
reckon some of the most eminent Southern 
men. 

The best evidence of the good effects of 
the work of the freedmen’s schools is found 
in the change that has come over the 
minds of the Southern whites regarding 
them. When they began, they were met, 
as we have seen, with rancorous hostility. 
They were mobbed, their teachers were 
persecuted, and their pupils were Kukluxed 
for years. Now the white people among 
whom they labor are their friends, or are, 
at least, just to them. Those who admire 
their work are not afraid or ashamed to 
say so. The whole Southern people are 
uniting in a demand for the largest possi- 
ble extension of education among both 
black and white. The cause of the educa- 
tion of the colored people has been taken 
up by the best representative men of the 





South; and when, in addition to all the | 
other signs, we see such men as Dr. Curry, 
of the Baptist Church, pleading in the 





North and South, as Dr. Haygood, of the 
Methodist Church South, choosing this as a 
better work than that of a bishop over his 
own people, giving his time, and traveling 
20,000 miles a year in the administration of 
the Slater Fund, and such teachers as Dr. 
Callaway, of the Methodist Church South, 
and the best men the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church South can pick out, taking 
their places as the heads of colored schools, 
we must consider it demonstrated that the 
freedmen’s schools have achieved more 
victories than one, having conquered at 
every point. 
PLAINFIELD, N, J. 





GOD’S GOOD MEN. 
A SERMON. 


BY PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


(DELIVERED IN [RinrTy CHURCH, BosTON, MARCH 
297TH, 1835, 


{“Elias was a man subject to Jike passions as we are; 
and he prayed earnestly that it might not rain, and it 
rained not on the earth by the space of three years 
and six months.”—James v, 17.] 

Tue Epistle of James is specially characterized 
by what in our times we call straigihtforward- 
ness or common sense ;and nowhere is this more 
clearly seen than in the Apostle’s argument urg- 
ing the people to pray for one another. He 
points them back in history to Elias praying 
earnestly that it might not rain, and it rained 
not for the space of three years and six months, 
Then he says: *‘ Elias was a man subject to like 
passions as we are, The great men of history 
whom you are wont to glorify and magnify as 
beings of a superior nature prayed and God an- 
swered them ; but you are not different; youare 
the same ; they are your types and models ; what 
they were, you can be.” The whole inspiration 
ana usefulness of Jewish history depends upon 
our ability to see it as St. James sees it. 

We all know how natural it is for us of the 
present time to become impressed with deepest 
reverence for the great and good men of the 
past; but all the powers by which they effected 
their purposes were the same as those by which 
we do our little works. In commemorating 
their lives we are apt to forget their humanity ; 
we separate their nature from our own, not as- 
cribing to ourselves the same qualities ; and it is 
good for us, when, from the level of our common 
nature, we can look into their faces, snd see 
that they were men who accomplished their 
work through our human breath, and by the 
same powers we all possess, 

They were not beings of superhuman ca- 
pacities, but only humanity at its highest and 
best, to be taken as types and models of what it 
is possible for all of us to become. 

The text suggests : 

I, The capacity of humanity. 

II. The likeness of men to one another, 

III. The universal power of religion. 

I. We have probably been impressed with some 
form of the idea that man, as yet, has only be- 
gun to use the powers that are in him, that he 
walks on earth fettered by many limitations. 
At times, it seems as if humanity bad reached 
the ultimate of its attainment; that its work 
were indeed finished, when suddenly some man, 
by his wonderful achievement, opens an endless 
vista into the range of what man may do, Such 
revelations are always coming to the world, 
through men of great thoughts and deeds. But 
looking at-the really great characters we have 
in life—for character is the greatest of all 
achievements—are we not apt to think of them 
as exceptions rather than as types, as phenom- 
ena rather than as the completest flowers of our 
race? 

The question is whether we shall take the 
average of humanity, and think of the few men 
who stand above it as exceptional beings, or 
whether we shall think of them as the standard 
bearers of the great advancing army; as the 
types and prophecies of what shall sometime be 
the common attainment. The exceptions of one 
age certainly become the average of the next 
succeeding, and the next age throws out its own 
advanced men only to be absorbed in the life 
that follows. The words of John Milton con- 
cerning tolerance in the seventeenth century, 
were then wonders of sense and wisdom; but 
they could not remain exceptional; they were 
but the prophecies of that which by and by came 
to be common possessions of all men. 

In religion this truth becomes tenfold more 
important. 

The Church has made its multitudes of saints, 
She sets them upon the pedestal of canonization, 
points her children to them and consecrates the 
days to their memory; but almost always it has 
been some accident or circumstance which has 
called the world’s particular attention to them. 
Multitudes have lived in perfect obscurity as 
great and good as those whose names shine upon 
the calendars. As we come to the days when we 
celebrate their virtues, we should remember that 
they were men subject to like’passions as we are ; 
but they were selected as illustrating the best 
and holiest life among Christians, and there is no 





patience, self-sacrifice or holy life in them that 
is impossible tous. Weare not to clothe them 
with mystery and worsbip them as beings of a 
superior nature. We should recognize in them 
the faults as well as the virtues that are possible 
to our humanity, and hold them as examples 
and patterns both for guidance and warning. 

Here lies the chief danger that a man will think 
that the superior piety of some one, to whom 
he looks with reverence, is entirely out of his 
reach, something beyond the range of his capaci- 
ty. He thinks of the saints as beings of a differ- 
ent order ; he asks them to pray for him, and he 
puts great faith in their prayers ; but this is not 
treating them right ; they are but men and wo- 
men of like passions as we are. They have had 
to conquer their temptations, overcome their 
difficulties, and tremble in weakness before they 
could stand in strength. If they could pray, 
you ean pray; if they had to step up by the 
Master’s side to live the brave and noble life he 
led, then, by the same course, and not by cling- 
ing to their sainthood, can you go up and be- 
come as they are. The line of sainthood super- 
stitiously used has kept men away from God, 
instead of bringing them to God. But thesame 
thing is going on wherever men forget that the 
great and good among them are not to be taken 
as exceptions, but as types and models of all 
that we may and ought to be. We forget that 
Christ incarnate was euch as we are, and some 
of us are putting him where he can be no exam- 
ple to us at all, Let no fear of losing the dear 
great truth of the divinity of Jesus make you lose 
the dear great truth of the humanity of Jesus. 
He took upon himself our nature; as a man of 
ike passions, he fought that terrible fight in the 
wilderness ; year by year, a8 an innocent man, 
was he persecuted by narrow-hearted Jews; 
and his was a humanity whose virtue was 
pressed by all the needs of the multitude, and 
yet kept its richness of nature; a humanity 
which, though given up to death on the cross, 
expressed all that is within the capacity of our 
own humanity ; and if we really follow him we 
shall be holy even as he is holy. Belief in his 
humanity is not strange ; it is really the essence 
and heart of Christianity. Some dark and grovel- 
ing doctrines have seemed to say that God 
could be exalted only by degrading his crea- 
tures as low as possible; but there are doctrines 
which have presented views of an unsullied hu- 
manity. The story of the Fall has in its heart 
the truth of man’s capacity; for only a being 
capable of the Garden can be capable of such a 
wilderness. No man can know how far he is 
from God until he has had some vision of him- 
self close to God, held in his arms, pressed to 
his bosom. ‘To be capable of God, to know that 
God can fill_us with himself, and make us strong 
in himself, this is the promise of infinity. Look- 
ing on into futurity, you cannot begin to see 
the end of these paths upon which you are now 
entering ; but you can be all you need to be ; you 
can know all you need to know; where other 
men have gone youcan go, and what they have 
done you can do, Let every good man then be 
your revelation ; let him call to you, though he 
must call to you from the other side of the wall 
which you are going to climb. From the men 
who have won in this life and passed on we 
should gather hope and courage. 

IL. The likeness of men to one another. Every 
man gains heart and strength as he sees in the 
world’s best characters the type of himself and 
the picture of his own possibilities. We begin 
to see in many ways that what one man can do, 
another can do; but this very broad statement 
seems to need qualification, for all men surely are 
not born equal. The inequalities of birth and edu- 
cation, the diversities in moral nature surround- 
ing us on every side, compel us to ask what there 
is lett that is common to all men? What is it 
that really likens all men to one another? The 
answer is to be found in that ancient figure of 
the Bible which represents God as our Father. 
In a household, or family of children, there are 
inequalities enough ; but there are certain things 
which they all have in common because they are 
all members of the same household. One is 
brave, another is timid; one is prudent, an- 
other thoughtless; one is headstong, another 
is docile ; yet in all their differences of character 
they are alike in that they have their father’s 
nature and their household rights. Each, 
while possessing something distinct from the 
rest, will have those qualities which mark him 
as a member of that family. 

Something like this is the equality of human- 
ity. I cannot claim the power to write a poem, 
or lead an army, because some singer is making 
the world listen with delight, or because some 
soldier is causing it to tremble at his mighty 
deeds. Man falls short of manhood just in pro- 
portion as he lacks those qualities of prayerful- 
ness, reverence and goodness, which correspond 
to the family nature, and which are the proof- 
marks of the family of God, in some degree to 
be found in all his children, 

This relation is such that the degree of ex- 
cellence one brother has attained may be the 
picture of what every son may attain, who lives 
in the complete conviction that his life cannot 
be shut in by arbitrary lines, but that the way 
is everywhere open to him because he is a mem- 
ber of the same family, a child of God’s house- 





hold. Thus the younger brother may see in the 
older brother the picture of his own nature and 
his own rights. “I have,” he says, “‘ his na- 
ture, his rights and privileges. I may be the 
same kind of a man that he is. I may followin 
the same path, even though itis not given me 
to achieve the same degree of rank and honor.” 

Just so in the human family of God. Paul 
and I are brothers. But, because he wrote an 
Epistle to the Hebrews, shall I suppose that I 
ean reason and write upon those sublime mys- 
teries? There are certain qualities peculiar to 
Paul which constitute his manhood ; but not one 
of us can read the story of his life without feel- 
ing ourselves grander and holier for it. 

So always try and believe about the noblest of 
your race, the men or women in your own circle 
whom you know to be beyond yourselves in at- 
tainment, who possess something personal which 
you can never represent, that, so far as they 
show out humanity, the luster and completeness 
of human nature, you may get new courage and 
faith in yourselves from what you see them do. 

III, Itis, above all, in spiritual things that man 
has a right to claim the privileges of the family 
or household. Spiritual powers are the most 
complete step of our human nature. Religious 
natuce is very different in all of us; but it is in 
allofus. The different forms of its utterance 
are apt to bewilder. We are apt to settle on 
certain forms, and, because we do not find 
them everywhere, we think it eannot be that 
the relation of the child’s soul to the 
father’s soul constitutes religion. We may 
appeal to man’s consciousness for this. Here, 
James says, is a man in the attitude of prayer ; 
no matter if separated from us by centuries, 
and no matter if immensely stronger in faith— 
nevertheless, he is ‘*a man subject to like 
passions,” and to his prayer there comes the an- 
swer. He prayed for certain things—rain, food ; 
no matter what it was—he wanted something he 
could not get out of himself, or out of his own 
nature ; but he had a right to pray as the Father 
had told him, and because of his needy human 
nature, and because of his sacred rights asa 
child of God. This is the reason why he prayed. 
This is the reason why St. James points back to 
that solitary figure, bowed in prayer, on Mt. Car- 
mel; not because it is the prophet Elias, but 
because it isa man praying in virtue of those 
needs and privileges which belong to our race. 
Here is a man who says: *‘I cannot pray; I am 
too far from God ; I am too worldly,” ete. Are 
you not needy, and his child? Is not your na- 
ture full of the wants he has taught it to feel, 
and are not your rights as the rights of a child 
to its father? Oh! if I could bring this truth 
home to some one of the many earnest people sit- 
ting here before me! Some one thing you want ; 
it may be a better life, greater love to God, the 
rain and dew of his grace, perhaps, for yourself 
and friends. Why are you not praying? Your 
need and your nature as a child of God are all 
the credentials you want; take these, cast your- 
selves down beside Elias, and David, and tke 
praying Jesus; for they were all men of like 
passions with you, and the grace they needed 
shall be given you as it was given unto them. 
And may God grant it for you all! 


Hymn Dotes, 
FRANCIS TURNER PALGRAVE. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 











Tuis gentleman belongs to a distinguished 
family, originally Jews. His father, whose name 
was Cohen, became Sir Francis Palgrave and an 
authority on British history, writing, besides 
other learned works, a ‘ History of Normandy 
and England,” in four volumes. A yonnger 
brother, William Gifford Palgrave, has led a life 
of romantic adventure, being successively an 
officer in India, a Jesuit priest, a traveler in 
Arabia (in Mohammedan disguise), an ambassa- 
dor to Abyssinia, and consul at Trebizond, St. 
Thomas, etc. He has written sundry books, the 
best known of which is perhaps ‘‘ Hermann 
Agha.” Francis T. was born in London, 1824, 
and educated at Oxford, where he became fellow 
of Exeter; afterwards vice-principal of a train- 
ing college, private secretary to Ear] Granville, 
and holder of one or more posts under govern- 
ment. He is best known by his ‘‘ Essays in Art,” 
and by an admirable compilation (1866) ‘of the 
best Songs and Lyrical Poems in the English 
Language,” which gave its name to the familiar 
‘*Golden Treasury” series. An early volume of 
‘*Idyls and Songs” (1854) is forgotten; but his 
“Hymns” (1867) and ‘‘Lyrical Poems” (1871) con- 
tain some very remarkable matter, 

His few hymns have not entered largely into 
the coliections for worship, and probaly never 
will. The ‘Westminster Abbey Hymn Book” 
(1883) indeed admits twelve of them ; but that is 
a solitary case. True hymns they are, both re- 
ligiously and lyrically, but adapted to the use of 
a few rather than of the many, They are in- 
tensely Christian ; but their Christianity is not ex- 
actly of the popular sort. JZ. g.: 

‘It is enough; we ask not where Thou art, 
Present in space, or in the faithful heart.” 


I have known a doctor of divinity to be im- 
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pressed by that as by an infidel sneer; yet this 

is the way the piece begins and ends: 

“Once man with man, now God with God above us, 
Who lov’st us here, and after death wilt love us; 
When to thine altar our faint feet draw near, 

It is enough for us if Thou art here.” 

Soin perhaps his most exquisite lyric, “ The 

City of God,” he seems ever to deny prophecies, 

to reject the apocalyptic decorations as value- 

_— “O Thou not made with hands, 

Not throned above the skies, 
Nor walled with shining walls, 
Nor framed with stones of price; 

More bright than gold or gem, 
God’s own Jerusalem!” 

But this means only that his favorite text, ** the 
kingdom is within you,” has struck so deep that 
he is impatient of anything external; the literal 
is to him the carnal. He is a nineteenth century 
mystic, to whom the Christ, the Kingdom, any- 
thing precious, must be subjective. So he goes 
on to say wher? the heavenly city is to be sought 
and found: 


** Where’er the gentle heart 
Finds courage from above, 
W here’er the heart forsook 
Warms with the breath of love ; 
Where faith bids fear depart, 
City of God! thou art, 


« Thou art wiere’er the proud 
In humbleness melts down ; 
Where self itself yields up; 
Where martyrs win their crown ; 
Where faithful souls possess 
Themselves in perfect peace ; 


* Where in life’s common ways 
With cheerful feet we go ; 
When in his steps we tread 
Who trod the way of woe; 
Where he is in the heart, 
City of God! thou art. 


* Not throned above the skies, 
Nor golden-walled afar, 
Bat where Christ's two or three 
In his name gathered are, 
Be in the midst of them, 
God’s own Jerusalem !” 


A poem like that is as bread cast on the waters. 
Though people be not allowed to siag it in 
church, let them but read it, and it will have its 
effect, as ‘‘Gates Ajar” did years ago. Such 
doctrine is like the mustard-seed of Scripture: 
a great tree has already sprung from its plant- 
ing. 

In the same spirit, and with equal pungency 
and power—rem acu ftetegit—he handles a 
tamiliar difficulty : 

* Thou say’st, * Take up thy cross, 
O man, and follow Me!’ 
ine night is black, the feet are slack, 
Yet we would follow Thee, 


* But O, dear Lord, we cry, 
That we thy face could see! 
Thy blessed face one moment's space— 
Then might we follow Thee. 


** Dim tracts of time divide 
These golden days from me ; 
‘bhy voice comes strange o’er years of change; 
How can I follow Thee? 


* Comes faint and far thy voice 
From vales of Galilee ; 
Thy vision fades in ancient shades ; 
How should we follow Thee ? 


“ Unchanging law binds all, 
And Nature all we see; 
Thou art a star far off, too far, 
Too far to follow Thee !” 
What is the answer? There can be but one, old 
and familiar: ‘‘ We walk by faith and not by 
sight.” But with what exquisite freshness and 
force it is put here: 
** As once of yore, chyself restore, 
And help to follow Thee! 


“If not as once Thou cam’st 
In true humanity, 
Come yet as guest within the breast 
That burns to follow Thee. 


“ Within our heart of hearts 
In nearest nearness be ; 
Set up thy throne within thine own— 

Go, Lord: we follow Thee. ’ 
Comment on such stanzas as these would be im- 
pertinence. There are people in England and 
America, probably hundreds of them, to whom 
this piece is as precious as anything in the range 
of sacred poetry. 

Only less beautiful are two or three others of 
Palgrave’s, marked by as much feeling if by 
less of thought. Such is ‘‘Christus Consolator” : 

** Hope of those that have no other.” 
Such is the better-known 
“Star of morn and even.” 
Even more tender, if possible, is “‘The Garden 
of God” : 
* Christ in hi3 heavenly garden walks all day, 

And calls to souls upon the world’s highway ; 

Wearied with trifies, maimed and sick with sin, 

Christ by the gate stands, and invites them in.” 
Less successful, though more in the usual hym- 
nic form, is a pair for morning and evening : 

** Lord God of morning and of night.” 


This was used by Dr. Hitchcock and Mr, Lasar, 


Its mate has a place in the London Baptist 
Hymnal, 1879: 
*O Light of life, O Saviour dear.” 
The second edition, 1868, added a tew hymns 
and a remarkable poem on “‘ The Reign of Law,” 
which was quoted at length by the retiring Pres- 
ident of the British Association, in his address 
that year or the next. If I remember rightly, 
he warmly approved Palgrave’s answer to the 
materialists : 
“To matter or to force 
The All is not confined ; 
Beside the law of things 
Is set the law of mind. 


“* One speaks in rock and star, 
And one within the brain, 
in unison at times, 
And then apart again ; 
And both in one have brought us hither 
That we may know our whence and whither.” 
His volume of 1871, ‘‘ Lyrical Poems,’ deserves 
to be better known than itis. Very notable are 
the opening and closing pieces, one “To the 
Immortal] Memory of Free Athens,” the other a 
rendering of the famous pagan hymn sung at 
the festivals of Harmodius and Aristogeiton ; 
and no less ‘‘ The Voices of Nature,” ‘* Agnoto 
Theo,” and ‘‘ Veni Creator.” In these he has 
felt, intellectually at least, the touch of Doubt, 
and tries to answer those who call 


*Soaj, a function of the brain; 
God, a metaphor for Force.” 


These poems are full of awful earnestness and 
frankness. In “*Agnoto Theo” he denies the 
value of Natural Theology, and insists that 
Evidence is Internal. 


“ He, if His being be 
Such as our sense can own, 
He, whatsoe’er He is, 
Unseen, unreached, unknown: 


“In space and air and sun, 
Sky, and the stars of it, 
Ether and nebula, 
He hath no message writ. 


**From Nature’s inmost heart 

The final film withdraw ; 
Eternal silence reigns, 
Bound in eternal law. 


“Tn thine own being, thine, 
Nor elsewhere, search for His: 

Not outer heaven or earth: 

Within He speaks and is. 


“No voice can spéak His voice, 
No words His essence tell; 
Felt beyond feelipg’s verge, 
Inner, ineffable.” 


But fine as this is, most readers will prefer the 
tender simplicity of his 
A LITTLE CHILD’S HYMN, 
“Thou that once, on mother’s knee, 

Wert a little one like me, 

When I wakeor go to bed 

Lay thy hands about my head ; 

Let me feel Thee very near, 

Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear. 


* Be beside me in the light, 
Close by me through all the night; 
Make me gentle, kind, and true, 
Do what mother bids me do ; 
Help and cheer me when I fret, 
And forgive when I forget. 


“ Once wert Thou in cradle laid, 
Baby bright in manger shade, 
With the oxen and the cows, 

And the lambs outside the house; 
Now Thou art above the sky ; 
Canst Thou hear a baby cry? 

** Thou art nearer when we pray, 
Since Thou art so far away; 
Thou my little hymn will hear, 
Jesus Christ, our Saviour dear, 
Thou that once, on mother’s knee, 
Wert a little one like me.” 


Appended wo this is an “Epitaph on a Little 
Child,” which seems to me, among the dozen or 
so, best of its kind: 


“Pure, sweet, and fair, ere thou couldst taste of 
ill 

God willed it, and thy baby breath was still. 

Now ’mong His lambs thou liv’st, thy Saviour’s 

care, 

Forever as thou wert, pure, sweet, and fair.” 
The Westminster Abbey Collection of last year 
gives five new hymns of his, the best of them 
being on a practical topic, where ethics and 
devotion can meet. [copy the opening and 
closing stanzas : 


“Christ, who art above the sky, 
Teach me how to live and die! 
Thou hast sent me here to be 
Born of human-kind, like Thee ; 
Born to walk the flinty road 
Which thy crimsoned footsteps trod. 
Clear mine eyes to track them right, 
Leading upwards to the light. 


“Though far off in light, by me 
Nearer than earth’s nearest be, 
By the love that brought Thee down; 
By the bitter Cross and Crown ; 
By thy shepherd-care to save 
All thy flock from font to grave ; 
Aid me here to live and die, 
Christ, who art above the sky!” 
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Biblical Research. 


THE BOOK OF JUBILEES AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


BY THE REY. B. PICK, PH.D. 





It is now almost impossible to ascertain how 
the Palestinians read the text of the Old ‘l'esta- 
ment during the three or four centuries which 
passed from the completion of the Septuagint to 
the version of Aquila. Most of the Jewish writ- 
ings cf this period belong to the Hellenistic con- 
gregation, which took the Septuagint as its 
sacred text; and the Hebraeo-Aramaic writings 
of that period, which we have not even in the 
origina], but mostly in Greek translations, con- 
tain at the least a few quotations from the Old 
Testament, and these not even literally. Con- 
sidering these facts, it cannot be without inter- 
est to examine a work, which, containing the 
fifth part of the Pentateuch (Gen. I~Exod. 
xii), has been supposed to be irretrievably lost, 
though it was known to Epiphanius,! Jerome, 
Rufinus,3 and was cited by Byzantine writers as 
Syncellus,4 Cedrenus,5 Sonaras,6 and others; 
but is now extant in an Ethiopic version. The 
work in question is the so-called ‘‘ Book of Ju- 
bilees,” or ** Lepto-Genesis.” Before the year 
1844 nothing was known of that work in Eu- 
rope. In that same year, the late missionary, 
Dr. Krapff, presented a copy of an Ethiopic 
version of the Book of Jubilees to the university 
at Tibingen. From this copy Prof. A. Dillmann 
prepared a German translation for Ewald’s 
** Jahrbiicher.”7 In the meantime Antoine d’Ab- 
badic, of Paris, had obtained another copy from 
a Falasha of Abyssinia, and on the basis of these 
two texts Dillmann published his Ethiopic text 
of the Jubilees* in the year 1859. In the year 
1861 Ceriani printed copious fragments, embrac- 
ing nearly one-third, of an old Latin translation 
of this work, which was published in 1874 by 
Rénsch,10 and side by side with it a Latin trans- 
lation, made by Dillmann from the corresponding 
sections of the Ethiopic. 

The author of tbis work, which contains a 
haggadistic reproduction of the Biblical history 
from the creation of the world to the institution 
of the Passover, was a learned Jew who lived in 
Palestine and wrote in Hebrew.!!1 From the 
latter it was translated into Greek, which forms 
the basis of the Ethiopic. The book was proba- 
bly written in the first century of the Christian 
era, since it contains not the least hint concern- 
ing the destruction of Jerusalem. Inits present 
form it is the oldest Midrash now extant, 

As has been stated above, our book is called 
** Book of Jubilees”” and also ‘* Lepto-Genesis,” 
The former title is probably derived from its 
peculiar chronological arrangement, according to 
which fifty jubilees, or 2,450 years, are assumed as 
the length of time from the creation to the en- 
trance of the Israelites into Canaan. The latter 
name was probably given to the book to distin- 
guish it from the canonical or Great Genesis, and 
because it contains some things 7a Zerra not 
contained in the original Genesis, Our book 
is younger than the Rook of Enoch, which it 
quotes, and older than the Testaments of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, in which it is quoted. 

We give now a collection of readings which 
differ from our present Massoretic text. 

Gen. ii, 2 (Jubil. c. 2), we read “Ww against 
“yawn of the Hebrew. With the Jub. agree Sept., 
Syriac, Samaritan and Midrash Rabboth. 

Gen. ii, 23 (Jubil.c. 3),7U°N, “from her man,’ 
against UND. With Jubil. agree Sept., Sam., 
Sam. version,!2 Targum Onkelos,13 

Gen. iii, 16 (Jubil. c. 3), JNIIWN against 
Wpre'n. Jubil. agree with Sept. 

Gen. iv, 26 (Jubil. c. 4), M7 Nt against 
mtx. Jub. agree with Sept., Vulg. 


Gen. v, 29 (Jubil. c. 4), 73) against }7>. Jub. 
agree with Sept. 

Gen. xvii, 14 (Jubil. c. 15), Jub. add after 
in5ny, the words °)*w Dy2, as does the Sept., 
Sam., Sam. version, Ambrose, Augustin, 
Rufinus. Dillmann!4 thinks that the addition 
might have been omitted by the later Soferim. 

Gen, xvii, 16 (Jub. c, 15), Jub. AW) W393) 
against the Hebrew ANN AWNII. With 
Jub, agree Sam., Sam. vers., Sept., Syr., Jerus. 
Targum. 

Gen, xxii, 13 (Jub. c. 18), ala) against Hebr. 


nx. With Jub. agree a great many Hebrew 





1“ Haeres.” I, 39. Sethian, c.6, quoted also in Fab- 
ricius, * Codex Pseudepigr.” I, p. 128 aq. 

2 “ Epist. 129 ad Fabiolam,” Fabricius, 1, c., 850 sq, 

3 “ Expos. Symb.” p. 21. 

4 “ Chronogr.” p. 4 aqg.; Fabricius, 1. c., 851 s¢. 

5 “* Compend., Histor. (ed. Bonnae, 1838, 1839), p. 1 4¢." 
Fabricius, p. 859 8q. 

6 “ Annales,” (rec, Pinder, Bonnae, 1841) I, p. 4; 
Fabricius, p, 851, 

7 Vol, II (1850), p. 230-256; ITI ( 851), p. 1-96. 

& “ Liber Jubilaeorum Aethiopice " (Kiloni). 

9 “ Monumenta Sacra" I, 1p. 168q. 

10 “ Das Buch der Jubilaen oder die kleine Genesis" 
(Leipzig). 

11 See *‘ Jerome,” 1. c. 

12 Edition of Hedenheim in Bibliotheca Samaritana 


(Leipzig, 1884). 
18 Berliner’s Edition, (Berlin, 1884) 
14 Genesie (Leipzig, 1882). « 








codices, Sam., Sam. vers. Sept,, Syr., Targum 
Onkelos and Jonathan, Graecus Venetus.1 

Gen. xxvi, 14 (Jub, c, 24), Jub. read WNIT 
yarn > as do the Sept. The present Hebrew 
reading Dillmann regards as not original. 

Gen, xxvi, 5 (Jub. c. 24), The Hebrew reads 
DM3k, but Jubilees 7:3; the Sept., Sam. and 
Sam. vers. have O793N 3". 

Gen, xxvi, 18 (Jub. ¢. 24), the Hebrew *79*5, 
but Jubilees with Sept., Vul., Sam., Sam. ver- 
sion, Syriac, read »;yy. 

Gen. xxvi, 82, (Jub. c, 24), the Hebrew 
WIRY 19, but Jubilees with Sept. x5, “ not.” 

Gen. xxvii, 25 (Jub. o. 26), Jub. and Sept. “of 
thy venison, my son.” 

Gen. xxvii, 27 (Jub. c. 26), Jub. read after 
** field” xx 5y9—i.¢., of an abundant field—so also 
Sam., Sam. version, Sept., Syr., Vulg. 

Gen. xxviii, 4 (Jub. c. 27), Jub. add T3N 
after “‘Abraham,” as Sam., Sam. version, Sept. 

Gen, xxviii, 4 (Jub. c. 27), Jub. read JINN 
“after thee,” so also Sept. instead of wn, 
“with thee” of the Hebrew. 

Gen, xxviii, 14(Jub_ c. 27), ‘and thou shalt 
spread abroad” py 5}, but Jub. and Sept. 77); 
‘and it shall spread abroad.” 

Gen. xxviii, 15 (Jub. c. 27), “‘whichI have 
spoken,” Jub, and Sept., ‘all which I have 
spoken,” 

Gen. xxix, 1 (Jub. c. 28), “‘children of the east, 
Jub. omit with Sept. “children,” butadd: “To 
Laban, the brothe: of Rachel his mother,’’ 
which is in part also found in the Sept. 

Gen. xxxvi, 35 (Jnb. c, 38), Hebrew reads 
Bedad, Jub. with Sept, Berad, 

Gen, xxxvi,36 (Jub. c. 38), Hebrew Masreka, 
Jub. with Sept, Maska, 

Gen, xxxvi, 39 (Jub. c. 88), Hebrew Hadar, 
Jub. Hadad, as Sam., Sam. vers., and Graec. 

Venet. 

Gen, xliv, 31 (Jub. c. 43), Jub, add after “the 
lad” 39nx “with us,” as Sept., Sam., Sam, 
vers., Syr., Vulg. 

Gen. xlvi, 13 (Jub. c. 44), Hebr. Job, but Jub. 
Jashub; so 8am., Sam. vers., Sept. 

Exod. ii, 14 (Jub. ¢. 47), Jub. read after “as 
thou killedst,” the word Sym, “yesterday” ; so 
also Sept. 

From the above list it will be seen that while 
the Book of Jubilees differs from our 
present text, it agrees with the Septuagint and 
Samaritan text in a number of passages, Are 
we to suppose that the author had either of 
these texts before him, which he followed? Dill- 
mann? denies this and thinks that the author 
perused a copy of the Hebrew text, in which 
these deviations from the present Massoretic 
text were already found, and thus the Book of 
Jubilees becomes valuable asa witness for the 
condition of the Hebrew text about the first 
half of the first Christian century. This fact 
is also corroborated when we compare the num- 
ber of years which the post-diluvian fathers 
lived before the birth of son with the years 
given in the Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint. 
Thus Arphaxad lived before the birth of son, 
according to the Book of Jubilees, 68 years, and 
not 35 as the Hebrew, nor 135 as Samaritan 
and Septuagint have it. Salah lived 71 years, 
and not 30 as the Hebrew, nor 130 as Samaritan 
and Septuagint. Eber lived 64 years, and not 34 
as the Hebrew, nor 134s Samaritan and Sep- 
tuagint. From these few examples it will be 
seen that commentators cannot very well over- 
look the Book of Jubilees, but follow the example 
of Professor Dillmann, who, in his latest edition 
of the Genesis commentary, refers to it. 

ALLEGHENY, Pa. 


Sanitary, 


THE GROUND AND DISEASE. 





Tue important and wonderful relations of the 
ground to disease must never be lost sight of by 
those who would study its natural conditions for 
health. One of the very first things to be found 
out as to the healthfulness of a locality, is to 
examine as to what is the nature of the ground 
and what the general level of the ground water. 
In general it may be said that a porous ground is 
the best adapted for health. Of this character 
are gravel or sandy soils, while hard and tena- 
cious clays are ill adapted. Much also depends 
upon whether for the few feet below the surface 
a layer is continuous, or whether different strata 
of different density alternate with each other, 
Then, again, if the upper strata, usually known 
as the soil, isdeep and very rich in organic 
matter, it is not so good as building ground 
unless it is kept so drained and cropped as 
secure free circulation through it and a remov- 
al of the products of decay. 

No ground is so compact but that there are 
some interstices, or spaces between its particles. 
These particles will be filled either by air or 
water. These spaces are often equal, or nearly 
80, to the solid material. Thus, many a glass 
full of sand can have poured into it nearly the 





1 Gebhardt’s Edition (Leipzig, 1875). 
2 “Beitrdge aus den Buch der Jubilden zur Kritik de 
Pentateuch Textee” (Berlin, 1888). 
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same sized glass full of water. This is known 
as the porosity of soilse—pores for water or air 
or gases that may be introduced therein. The 
farmer who digs a post hole and puts in a post 
wonders that even with the postin, the earth 
taken out will not fill the hole. It has, in the 
digging, become so mixed up with air, or water, 
or moisture from the atmosphere, that it will 
compact more closely than before. Mr. Pumpelly, 
C, E., of Newport, made two interesting reports 
to the National Board of Health, in which he 
seemed to show that the filtering capacity of 
soils depended far more on the number and mi- 
nuteness of the spaces for air than upon any 
capacity in the particles themselves. The ca- 
pacity of sand for air is as bigh as fifty per 
cent. in its natural beds. Yet the fact that 
gravel is rather a better filter than sand, shows 
that the filtering power depends on a combina- 
tion of qualities. If ground is filled with water, 
this merely means that the space which would 
otherwise be occupied by air is occupied by 
water. If this water be flowing hither and 
thither, it will be drawing some air after 
it, or mingling with it. But stagnant water 
in the ground, when near the _ surface, 
is merely shutting out air, and is not 
of service in any health sense. The great 
effort for building ground is so to promote 
circulation, and so to lower the level of the 
ground water that air may have tho freest cir- 
culation. If so, the tendency of the air is con- 
stanily to aid in the salutary change of the 
organic matter in the soil, so that it shall 
not produce foul air. It is possible to have 
foul air in the ground, as well as in the 
atmosphere, and so to overload these hidden 
processes of Naturo that the ground air 
may be incompetent to purify itself. But it is 
claimed by some that the oxygen of the ground 
air is even more active than that above the sur- 
face, and that this only occurs under most en- 
forced conditions. The movement of rain 
through the soil, and the changes of tempera- 
ture are the chief motors of ground air. Where 
there are openings, as cellars or basements, it 
tends to flow into these, and, unless pure, adds to 
the fouled air of the house. When the ground 
is frozen in Winter, and there are heated base- 
ments, the ground air is largely drawnin. The 
same is true when heavy rains force the air out 
of the ground; so much so that, in foul places, 
basements become especially malodorous at such 
times. The effect of ice, in excluding air, is 
such that where the water is obtained 
from rivers long closed over by ice it 

sometimes becomes flat and insipid in Winter, 

even when good in Summer. The relation of 
ground air to the soil and to all holes and exca- 
vations therein is a most important factor in 
health and disease. If the ground air is pure, it 
thus becomes a help to purification; but, if not, 

itis one of the most insidious and disastrous 
sources of disease. Where the soil is made up of 
compost or rubbish, or is too compact, or is ex- 
cluded from light and partly from air, it too 
often is a Cirect cause of disease, We are even 
able so to charge the ground air outside of 
buildings with noxious vapors and gases which 
come to be perceived in the house, The experi- 
ment has been tried by saturating ground near 
buildings or wells with kerosene. Not less easily 
may injurious ground air be introduced into 
houses, The teaching of all this is that the first 

business of the sanitarian and of each head ofa 
family is to keep the ground pure, When we 
live in cities this can only be done on a system 
of sanitary police and inspection, and the re- 
moval of all things which would contaminate 
the soil. In cities no form of organic, decayable 
matter, liquid or solid, should ever find its way 
into the ground. Removal should be the abso- 
lute and inflexible rule. The work of the scav- 
enger should be so thorough that no filth hole, 
under any possible pretense, should be allowed 
to exist. An odorless excavating apparatus in a 
city is the admission that foul material is being 
put under ground, and, although better than 
leaving it there, itis a hazardousway. It is be- 
cause of this that sewer systems and scaveng- 
ing, each complete in its appliances and in its 
administrative detail, is the hope and reliance of 
city life. 


Science. 


Avone the shores of Lake Michigan, as well as 
along the ocean shores of the North Atlantic 
States, observers. must have often been struck 
by the wonderful hillocks of sand, evidently 
gathered together and held in place by vegeta- 
tion. The plant grows. Sand blows in between 
the growth and settles there. Again there is a 
growth, and more sand is blown in and retained, 
until we bave a billock many feet high, limited 
only by the capacity of the plant to grow above 
the gathered sand. So far as we know, these 
have been the only factors to which are referred 
the building up of these san dunes, In some 
cases one might suppose that dry sar.d, blowing 
in between branches, might readily blow out 
again; butsofar as the records show, such a 
thought has notseriously impressed any one ; yet 
it is clear on reflection that there are a number of 











sea-side or lake-shore plants which do not gather 
sand, though their ability to gather sand and re- 
tain it would seem to be equal to those which do. 
In the October number of Longman’s Magazine 
there is an article by Mr. F. A. Paley on the 
Ammophila arenaria, the well-known sand- 
gathering grass of Europe as well as 
of our Northern coasts, in which he 
records his observations, conclusively showing 
that a power to draw up moisture from the roots 
to the surface is then given out to the 
sand. The sand is moistened several inches 
away from each stem (which, in this grass, he 
holds tc be a thickened involute leaf), It is this 
moistened sand which catches and holds the 
drier that is blown over onto it, Thousands of 
these involute leaves grow in one spot, each giv- 
ing forth its moisture, and adding power to retain 
the sand. It is anextremely interesting observa- 
tion, and may lead to many others. Many plants 
are known to exude moisture, especially at night, 
which will run down the leaf stalks and the 
main stem, moistening the ground for a consid- 
erable distance. This has been often noticed in 
corntields, and the common Caladium esculentum, 
the yan-yan of the Southern Statez, has been 
known to drop from the apex of its leaf, between 
sunset and sunrise, enough water to fill a tea- 
saucer, The ‘“‘rain-tree,” though growing in 
comparatively dry places, drops enough mois- 
ture in a night to make the eurface of the ground 
actually wet, Beyond the mere fact that these 
behaviors of plants are curious, we do not know 
that the economy has been studied to any extent. 
The deep roots of some trees have been thought, 
by observing horticulturists, to be of service 
chiefly as pumps to send the water to the higher 
branches. The real feeding roots are supposed 
to be the great mass of small fibers that are 
always found near the surface of the ground. 
It would at once seem that the power to draw up 
water from the depths and to pour it out again 
on the surface is a wise provision for self-help 
under unfavorable conditions. The sand-dune 
result is an illustration of what we often see in 
Nature, where several secondary objects are ac- 
complished during the working for a main 
one. 


....-During 1884, nine minor planets were dis- 
covered, bringing the number up_ to 244 on 
January Ist, 1885. Of the nine, six were dis- 
covered by Palisa at Vienna, and one each by 
Knorre at Berlin, Borelly at Marseilles, and the 
veteran Luther at Diisseldorf. Our own vet- 
eran, Peters, of Hamilton College, has been for 
the past year or two busy with other work, 
mainly in preparing for publication and in issu- 
ing the series of incomparable star charts which 
will remain as the most valuable and permanent 
fruit of his labors. In the number of asteroid dis- 
coveries, last year’s work puts Palisa at the head 
of,the list, with forty-six to his credit, while Dr. 
Peters stands next, with forty-two. Luther and 
Watson, whose account is closed in death, follow 
with twenty-two each; at least, this was the 
case on January lst; but last month Luther 
added another to his list, the only one so far 
discovered this year. Next in order follow 
Goldschmidt (who died more than twenty years 
ago), with fourteen, Borelly with thirteen, and 
Hind with ten. Of the whole 245 at present 
known, German observers have discovered eigh- 
ty-two, American seventy, French fifty-nine, 
English eighteen, and Italian sixteen. 


....Lhe great red spot on Jupiter is disappear- 
ing in a curious way. An oval white spot now 
covers all its central portion, leaving only a nar- 
row ring of the red substance visible around its 
edge. The white spot is quite regular in form, 
and very nearly concentric with the red spot, 
which it appears to be gradually covering up. 
Its whiteness is not very intense, but about the 
same as that of the general surface of the 
planet near it, so that as soon as it covers the red 
ring still remaining, all trace of the remarkable 
phenomenon which has been watched with so 
much interest for the last eight years, will be 
entirely lost. 


.... Robert Lindsay, Curator of the Edinburgh 
Botanical Garden, notes that if any further 
evidence were wanted that the liquid in the 
pitchers of Sarracenia, and other similar plants, 
is a secretion, and not collected water, it may be 
found in the fact that the liquid is not water, 
but something ‘ wetter than water.” He took 
some of the liquid to a saucer, but found a fly 
could no more get out than it could from 
glycerine, while it escaped easily from water 
alone. 


...-Ellery, of the Melbourn Observatory, will 
organize an expedition to observe the total solar 
eclipse of September 8th in New Zealand. It is 
possible that one or two American observers will 
also go there. Professor Hastings’s observations 
of the eclipse of May, 1883, have excited no little 
interest, and the eclipse of next September fur- 
nishes the first opportunity for verification. 


....The peculiar quality of Erythrozylon coca 
is nearly identical with the Maté, or Paraguay 
tea, but not that plant, as inadvertently stated 
in the item of April 9th, As well known, the 
Maté is a species of holly, Ilex Paraguayen- 
ais, 





School und College. 


Or the pupils in the public schools in the 
city of New York, last year, only about one in ten 
completed the course of study prescribed for the 
highest grammar grade. This is about the 
number of candidates who yearly come up for 
examination for admission to the two free col- 
leges, the Normal College for young women, and 
the College of the City of New York for young 
men. The Sun remarks that it would appear, 
therefore, that the grammar school course is 
pursued to the end merely for the purpose of 
getting into these colleges; that the boys and 
girls generally want no more than an elementary 
education, and that a large part of the most ex- 
pensive machinery-of the school system is kept 
up solely for the benefit of one-tenth of the pu- 
pils ; not to carry out the original purpose of the 
free school system, but to fit a small number of 
pupils for the two colleges, ‘* which have grown 
up as an excrescence on the system.” 


....The McCormick Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia was dedicated on April 13th, 
the anniversary of the birth of Thomas Jefferson, 
The building is surmounted by a dome forty-five 
feet in diameter and weighing 25,000 pounds. 
The telescope is a duplicate of that in the Naval 
Observatory, its focal length being thirty-two and 
one-half feet, and the clear aperture of the ob. 
ject glass twenty-six inches. It cost $46,000, 
and the building about $30,000; both the gift 
of Leander J. McCormick of Chicago. The di- 
rectorship of the Observatory is endowed with 
the sum of $50,000, of which $22,000 was given 
by Virginia, and the rest by the citizens of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Batimore. An 
additional sum of $25,000 was also given by W. 
H. Vanderbilt of New York. Prof. Ormond 
Stone, the director in charge, is a graduate of 
the Chicago University. 





...-The pulpit of Sage Chapel, Cornell Uni- 
versity, has lately been filled by Dr. Buckley, 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. Thomas, Bishop Hurst and 
others of the ablest orthodox preachers, The 
Rev. B. G, Northrop, of Connecticut, preached 
there on Sunday, April 12th, and on Monday 
gave a lecture on forestry before the faculty 
and students of all departments, who, with citi- 
zens of the town, filled the chapel. President 
White is the President of the New York State 
Forestry Association, and deems forestry an im- 
portant subject of study for college students. 


....Subscriptions for the endowment of an 
educational institution are not actual endow- 
ment. In Kentucky over $100,000 was sub- 
scribed for the Louisville Theological Seminary, 
but not even the interest is paid. Says President 
Boyce: “I have sent out agents personally to 
collect, but found that I was compelled to recall 
them, because the amounts collected would so 
little exceed the expenses of the agency that the 
Seminary could not afford to employ agents at 
such heavy proportion of expenses to the col- 
lections.” 


....-The nine Universities of the Kingdom of 
Prussia during the Winter semester, just closed, 
had the following regular attendance ; Berlin, 
5,006 ; Halle, 1,631 ; Breslau, 1,389; Bonne, 1,080 ; 
Gottingen, 993; Konigsberg, 887; Griefswald, 
856; Marburg, 708; Kiel, 387. During the past 
four years the increase has been over eleven per 
cent. According to faculties, the students are 
divided as follows: Evangelical theology, 2,322 ; 
Catholic theology, 236; law, 2,244; medicine, 
3,256 ; philosophy, 4,879. 


.-».The Year Book of Boston University re- 
ports 93 officers of instruction, and 620 students, 
of whom 164 are women. The classification by 
departments is as follows: Liberal arts, 166; 
music, 35; agriculture, 10; theology, 79; law, 
171; medicine, 95 ; sciences, 101. 


.--.Professor Sumner, of Yale College, the 
expounder of free-trade doctrines, has accepted 
an invitation to deliver a course of lectures at 
the University of Pennsylvania, His teachings 
are directly opposed to those of Professor 
T hompson, of the latter institution. 


...» Howard University, Washington, D. C., 
has 404 students, of whom 66 are young women. 
T he clagsification by departments is as follows: 
Theological, 50; medical, 92; law, 30; College, 
24; preparatory, 42; normal, 154; industrial 
(additional), 12, 


....Bryn Mawr College for women will have a 
fellowship of the annual value of $500, to be ap- 
plied to the holder’s expenses for one year’s 
residence at some foreign university. 


....Dr. Osler, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has jost delivered the Guistonian course 
of lectures before the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, of London. 


....At the meeting of the New York Alumni, 
of Williams, David Dudley Field expressed the 
convicti on that 250 are as many can be educated 
in one college. 


.-.-Haverford College, Pa., has a faculty of 
9, and 82 undergraduates. 


«-.. Mount Holyoke Seminary has 270 students. 





zebbies 


....The season of Easter eggs is ova. 


+...The proposed removal of Miss Ada Sweet 
has not yet affected the price of glucose. 


....According to the latest news from Af- 
ghanistan, Komaroff seems rather to be going 
on. 


....However galling the war may be to some 
people in Europe, it doesn’t seem to go against 
the grain in this country. 


....A recent effusion is called ‘‘ A Poet on an 
Editor.” It’s wrong; all wrong. The editor is 
always on top. 


....General Butler wants to enter his yacht, 
* America”, in the international yacht race. 
If his canvass is as badly managed as it was 
last Fall he will not win by a large majority. 


-...“*A petrified baby was recently dis- 
covered in Texas.” Unmarried men may be- 
lieve this, but those who have seen a baby in 
motion, know it is never still long enough to 
petrify. 


....A little boy in Saratoga not long ago came 
rushing in from out doors crying because he 
had been stung bya bee. ‘‘ Mamma,” he sobbed, 
“Td just as lieves the bees’d walk on me; but I 
don’t like to have ’em sit down.” 


-..-A careless critic, who was criticising a 
young lady’s father severely across the dinner- 
table, paused a moment tosay: ‘I hope he is 
no relation of yours, Miss L.?”” Quick as thought 
she replied, with the utmost nonchalance: 
“Only a connection of Mother’s by marriage.” 


--..Tramp: ‘ My colored friend, please lend 
me a quarter. I fought, bled and suffered four 
years in the Union Army to make you a free 
man.” Colored Gentleman; “You did your duty, 
sah; but "bout loaning you dat quarter, don’t 
keer to rewive de bitter memories ob de wah.” 


....Lhe proprietor of a menagerie relates that 
one of his lions once had a thorn taken out of 
his paw by a French Major in Algeria. The lion 
afterward ran over the list of officers belonging 
to the regiment of his benefactor, and, out of 
gratitude, devoured both tbe Colonel and Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, whose places were then filled by 
the good Major. 


....Come into the pantry, rat, 

For the bold, bold cat has flown ! 

Come into the pantry, rat, 
And partake of the nude soup bone, 

And the hash, and the pie, and the cake and 

cheese, 

That joy to the stomach bring; 

But, Oh! beware how you fasten your tooth 
In the chicken of the Spring. 


...."*Captain,” said a grocery keeper, ad- 
dressing a well-known gentleman, ‘do yon re- 
member that sack of flour you ordered some 
time ago?” ‘Oh! yes, I remember it. “I 
suppose so ; but I don’t remember that you ever 
paid for it.” ‘*My dear sir, [am not responsi- 
ble for your bad memory. I have remembered 
my part of it. Memory is a peculiar faculty, 
and is susceptible of great cultivation. Some of 
the Grecians could repeat volumes of poetry. 
Well, good-morning.” 


....People who want to get ready for Russian 
dispatches, are advised to practice on the fol- 
lowing stanza: 

Milarodovitch and Jajadovitch 
And Karatschovitch, 
And all the others that end in itch; 
Schamscheff, Touchsaneff 
And Schepaleff, 
And all the others that end in eff; 
Wasiltchikoff, Kostomarofft 
Aud Tchoglokoff, 
And all the others that end in off, 


-..-At the close of one of the recent night 
sessions of the Illinois Legislature, three of its 
members, who did not know the capital very well, 
started out in search of oysters. Seeing a sign, 
as they supposed, of an oyster-house, they weut 
up-stairs and sat down to a round table in a beau- 
tifully-furnished room. A gentieman very neat- 
ly dressed came in and inquired :—“ Gentle- 
men, what can I do for you?” ‘‘ Oysters for 
three, please,” one of the triumvirate re- 
plied. “Ill take a dozen raw.” ‘Gimme half 
a dozen fried counts,” said one of the others, 
“Tl take a dry stew, please,” chimed in the 
third. The proprietor looked dazed and worried, 
and began: “ But, gentlemen”— “Oh! we've 
got the dust. Needn’t fret a bit about that!” 
exclaimed the man who wac standing treat. 
“We'll pay in advance, if you so desire”; 
and he laid a handful of silver on the table. 
“But, gentlemen”— ‘‘ Come, come!”’ cried the 
man, impatiently. “‘We'reinahurry.” “But 
gentlemen ; this is no oyster-house. This is”— 
** No oyster-house !” exclaimed the trio. ‘* Then 
you'd better take in your sign of a big oyster at 
the foot of the stairs.” ‘Sign of a big oyster? 
Why, gentlemen, you are mistaken. This is an 
office of an aurist. If you want your ears doc- 
tored Iam at your service. That sign is an ear, 
not an oyster.” The three members of the leg- 
islature looked sick and went out 
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Music, 

Tue aznual concert given by Miss Henrietta 
Beebe can invariably be relied upon to offer to 
an admiring public something in the way of its 
program more or less out of the conventional 
line and cut, and also to bring together an au- 
dience of a very special social complexion. Miss 
Bevbe’s entertainment for the present season, 
which occurred on Saturday evening last, at 
Chickering Hall, combined happily the elements 
of success and enjoyment. In addition to her 
own delightful talents, the projector of the con- 
cert availed herself of the efficient artistic help 
of Miss Emily Winant, Madame Madeleine 
Schiller, Mr. Ovide Musin, the violinist, 
and of Mr. Theodore Toedt, tenor, Mr. 
Frederic Archer, organist, ‘and Mr. R. L. 
Herman, the latter subordinating his gifts 
at the piano-forte merely to the province of ac- 
companiment. Miss Beebe sang the lovely aria 
and recitative from Spohr’s opera ‘‘ Jessonda,” 
and, in reply to an encore, Mozart’s dainty ‘* Das 
Veilchen ” (a classical gem of song that may be 
said in some sense to belong to Miss Beebe here, 
s0 peculiarly does it illustrate her talent and 
taste as a vocalist) ; and she was heard later in 
the evening in some numbers, by Herman, 
Weil, and Balfe. It is a rare delight to listen to a 
singer who is so truly and unaffectedly an artist. 
Her voice has always possessed a primary ¢ven- 
ness of quality and a penetrating purity of tone 
that few of our resident sopranos rival; and 
each year has distinctly added to the perfection 
of her method and expressive phrasing. It is 
unfortumate that she now so seldom appears in 
cuncert, through her close restriction of herself 
to her services in one of the best-known of our 
church choirs ; fur to hear her is not merely to 
admire, but to learn. Itis not necessary to say 
that Miss Winant (another absentee this Winter) 
with Mr. Toedt, and the other contributors to the 
evening’s music, promoted thoroughly the pleas- 
ure of the large and fashionable audience, the 
composition of which was an index of the gen- 
eral respect in which Miss Beebe is deservedly 
held, 


..Mr. Mapleson gives a host of fare- 
well performances of Italian opera this week in 
the Academy, Mme. Patti, Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
and Mile. Nevada alternating for the six repre- 
sentations. The operas selected have been 
‘*Semiramide,” ‘La Somnambula,” ‘ Der Frei- 
schiitz,” ‘‘ Mireille,’ ‘‘La Figlia del Reggi- 
mento” and “ Lucia.” There were sundry ru- 
mors current, of the wonted stamp, as to a disa- 
greement between Mme. Patti and Mr. Maple- 
son, which would interfere with her fulfillment 
of this short Eastern engagement, but such com- 
plicatious, as we go to press, have been dis- 
missed as fictitious. Mme. Patti says that she 
has no intention of returning to the United 
States. We presume that Paris, now open to 
her once more, will engross a good share of her 
professional time. 





....The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gave 
its final concert on Saturday night at the Acad- 
emy of Music, in that city, with the annexed 
program : 

Overture to **Egmont”...........ccccessee Beethoven 
Scenes from “ Alceste”....cccccccocccccsccsces Gluck 
Mrs. Hartdegen, Miss Groebl, Max Heinrich, 
Chorus and Orchestra. 
Symphony, in D Minor, No. 4 op. 120.....: Schumann 


Offertory from “* Messe des Morts”....,.....: Berlioz 
Fantasia, Eroica, Op. 110.........-..-++++ Rubinstein 
Chorus from * Paradise Lost”............ Rubinstein 


The twenty-seventh season of the Society’s 
activity was prosperously terminated by this 
entertainment. . 


....According to the Pall Mall Gazte, Mr. 
John Gilbert is a very slow operetta writer, and 
incubates long over his themes, before he puts 
pen to paper. After Mr. Sullivan has concluded 
his draft of the music, we are told that “ then 
follows a time of consultation, discussion, argu- 
ment, entreaty, give and take, between the col- 
laborateurs. The author writes his dialogue, 
and polishes up his lyrics, and invents his ‘ busi- 
ness.’ Mr. Gilbert, who is nothing if not 
thorough, has a model of his stage constructed, 
with mimic sets and scenes, and mimic players, 
like chessmen, with whom he spends many 
hours, arranging entrances, processions, groups, 
and colors, before active rehearsals begin.” 


....The Board of Directors of the Symphony 
Society, having succeeded in making arrange- 
ments for the memorial concert to Dr. Dam- 
rosch, which they have earnestly desired to give 
during the present Spring, this suitable occur- 
rence is set down for to-morrow evening, in the 
Metropolitan Opera House—a rehearsal preced- 
ing it this afternoon. Frau Materna, Frau 
Brandt, and Herr Staudigl will take part. The 
“Eroica Symphony” will be performed, as one 
significant allusion of the program in which 
compositions of Dr. Damrosch will, of course, 


be prominent. Mr. Walter Damrosch will con- 
duct the orchestra. 


-.»»Herr Anton Schott’s second song recital 
occurs in Steinway Hall this afternoon, and the 
closing one of the series on Saturday afternoon. 
These recitals will be the last opportunities to 
bear the German tenor at present, 





Personalities, 


BENJAMIN JEFFRIES, Of Des Moines, Ia., a 
carpenter by trade, one of the few living eye- 
witnesses of the incidents of Appomattox, and 
in regard to the story of General Grant’s refusal 
of Lee’s sword he gives this testimony: 


“About seventy-five yards from where we were 
stationed on guard stood a sma!l story-and-a-half log 
house, near which grew a large apple-tree. Grant 
and Lee met at this point, and halted under this tree. 
Lee rode a large, handsome roan, while Grant was 
mounted on a smal! black horse. Dismounting, Lee 
drew his sword, gnd offered it to Grant, but Grant 
refused to accept it, and, declining it with a wave of 
his hand, it was put back in the scabbard. Then 
Grant offered his hand to Lee, and they shook hands, 
as did their aids, and all engaged in conversation 
for about five minutes, when, remounting, they rode 
away to the courthouse, where the papers complet- 
ing the terms of the surrender were drawn up. I 
Saw the first meeting between (irant and Lee, and 
saw Grant refuse to take his sword ; for I stood less 
than a hundred yards away at the time. I have as 
vivid arecollection of that scene as if it took place 
yesterday.” 





....Joseph Cook has been recently called upon 
to mourn the decease of his father, William 
Henry Cook, who died, advanced in years, at 
the family mansion, near Lake George. To the 
discrimination and incitements of his father, 
the distinguished son has often confessed his 
debt in pursuing his long and broad course of 
educational development. The late Mr. Cook was 
a thoughtful and wide reader, especially in the 
direction of divinity, an evident lover of Nature, 
and a man of liberal and kindly spirit to his 
fellowmen. It was a source of regret to many 
of his friends that he did not make the ministry 
his profession, 80 marked were his argumenta- 
tive and oratorical gifts. 


...-The death of Mr. Edward Pierrepont, 
American Chargé d’Affaires at Rome, which 
occurred last week, cast a gloom over our large 
colony in the Eternal City and was sincerely 
lamented by a great number of Italian friends 
and acquaintances in diplomatic circles. The 
funeral, which occurred on Saturday, at the 
American Episcopal Church, was attended by 
upwards of two thousand persons, the most dis- 
tinguished social ranks of the capital being 
represented in the cortege. 


...».When Hartmann, the Nibilist, was with 
Sophia Perovskaja (hanged in 1881) constructing 
a mine, beneath a line of railroad, with a view 
of killing the Czar while passing, he became in 
need of funds to finish the works. Sophia sug- 
gested that he pawn his watch ; which he did for 
eight roubles. This absence of the watch 
caused him subsequently to make an error in the 
time of tiring the match, and to this the Czar 
owed his life. 


...Prince Edward, heir presumptive to the 
English throne, is a Freemason in the Royal Alpha 
Lodge, London, initiated by the Prince of Wales, 
his father, grand master, and working Mason in 
the office of worshipful master. The lodge is 
private, and its working dates from 1722, its by- 
laws of the Ruyal Alpha restricting the number 
of members to thirty-three—nearly all officers or 
past officers of the Grand Lodge of England. 


....When, twq years ago, William Galignani 
died, the veteran journalist left about $600,000 
for the erection and endowment of an asylum in 
Paris for distressed men of letters, booksellers, 
publishers, etc. That was two years ago. The 
Paris Municipal Council has as yet taken no 
action toward fulfilling his design, and promises 
none. Interested persons are inquiring into the 
cause of such tardiness, 


....Mrs. James B. Potter, well-known in New 
York society for her social and especially histri- 
onic talents, it is reported, will preside in the 
Parisian home of her near relative, the newly- 
appointed Minister McLane. Mrs. Potter is as 
well equipped in the French language as in her 
native tongue. 

....Mme, Alboni is now in her sixtieth year ; 
yet, aggravating to state, we hear that she en- 
thralled her audience at a soirée recently, where 
she sang several times, the party having been 
given in her honor by Mrs. Mackay. The great 
contralto is as industriously charitable as ever. 


...A monument executed by Mr. Bruce Joy 
has been placed in Kensal Green over the grave 
of Sir William Siemens. It bears an excellent 
medallion portrait. 


.... By special promise, the Emperor Franz 
Josef will in person open the International Ex- 
position at Buda-Pesth, on May 2d, delivering a 
short address. 

....Governor Lloyd, of Maryland, is the third 
member of his family to hold that office, the first 
having attained it in 1709, and the second in 
1809. 

....At last accounts Lieutenant Greely aud 
Mrs, Greely purposed spending this Summer in 
England, as guests of many friends there. 


....Mr, W. D. Howells, it is now conceded, 
has not leased the ‘“‘Old Manse” at Concord, 
and may not spend the hot season there, 


+++ The name of Attorney-General Garland is 





numbered among frank teetotalers by an ex- 
change. 


....Premier Gladstone does not use tobacco ; 
but he is a great lover of good eating. 


...-A brother of Mrs. Garfield has purchased 
a hotelin Mississippi City. 


Missions, 


INSIDE OPINIONS OF THE AR- 
MENIAN CHURCH. 


Dr. SOMERVILLE, of Glasgow, who has been 
preaching in Constantinople recently, seems 
to have carried the hearts of the Armenians by 
storm. In any part of the city he only had to 
announce a sermon for a certain hour in Prot- 
estant chapel, in theater, or in concert hall, and 
he was sure of finding an Armenian audience of 
from three to five hundred. On Sunday, the 
29th March, he preached in one part of the city 
to five hundred Armenians, and then drove six 
miles to another part of the city, and found an 
eager audience of near four hundred awaiting 
him there. 

This success in calling out large audiences is 
due, of course, to the qualities and the power of 
the man ; but also it is owing in part to Dr. Som- 
erville’s pleasant way of letting it be known that 
he speaks not as a Protestant to proselyte, but 
as a follower of Jesus Christ to other followers 
of Jesus Christ. These successes also show that 
the long period of Protestant preaching in Con- 
stantinople has accomplished something in the 
way of exciting an appetite for Gospel preaching 
among the Armenians. The Arevelk, the leading 
daily Armenian newspaper pablished in Con- 
stantinople, exhibits this craving for preaching 
in a remarkable editorial, from which we quote 
the following : 








“The welcome given to Dr. Somerville’s sermons 
leaves upon the mind the manifest but painful truth 
that, among the Armenian clergy, the ability to 
preach is lacking to a marked degree. . The 
fact that in our churches we have no preachers 
strikes every patriotic Armenian always, and espe- 
cially in Lent, with a force to pierce the heart. We 
admit that there are some Bishops, who can be 
counted on the fingers, who have preached some 
effective sermons on the fandamentals ot Christian 
doctrine and morality, and each of these sermons 
has been of itself an event to our people in this cap- 
ita). But on ordinary occasions, and in most of our 
churches, the utter absence of preachers is a fact of 
pernicious influence. In most of the sermons heard 
on Sundays and feast-days, there is neither spirit, 
nor thought, nor art. Because they are without 
spirit, they do not move the people. The words of 
our spiritual fathers have not the least influence on 
the morals of the people. But we do not beiieve 
that this could be said of those who regularly hear 
preachers like Dr, Somerville. We have seen even 
the most worldly, the most freethinking of our com- 
patriots moved by Dr. Somerville’s sermons, and 
from this we gather that it is impossible for the 
penetrating, strong and convincing sermons of such 
a preacher to fail of having an appreciable effect 
upon the moral conduct of his regular hearers.” 


After setting forth in vigorous language the 
cause of this lack, and the remedy for it, the 
editor of the Areve’k concludes his article thus : 


* Let it not, however, be forgotten that, in a na- 
tion as religious and as warmly affectioned toward 
piety as is the Armenian nation, it is an unpardona- 
ble and unendurable lack which compels us to take 
up the lantern of Diogenes in order to find preach- 
ers but moderately jearned and onjy more or less 
able to speak.” 


This certainly looks as if there may be a 
leaven at work within the Armenian Church itself 
which may carry ona reformation independently 
of that for which our missionaries are working. 
God speed the day ! 

Another Armenian secular newspaper in Con- 
stantinople, the Manzoumée Efkiar, adds to the 
impression of a reform spirit at work within the 
old Armenian Church, by publishing, in an 
editorial on one of Dr. Somerville’s sermons to 
Armenians, preached in the Verdi theater in 
Pera, the following contrast between the way of 
the Armenian leaders and that of the Evangeli- 
cal leaders in supplying the needs of the people: 

* But let us turn to the point already apparent to 
our readers, which we intended to bring out in using 
for our title the words ‘An immense contrast.’ 
Ten days ago, in a theater in this city, seven or eight 
hundred, or perhaps a thousand of our nation, came 
together under the guidance of those men of the 
nation who most champion perfection and patriot- 
ism and progress, and held a ball for the benefit of 
the national schools, and spent thousands of pounds, 
Do you know what every one saw and heard at that 
gathering? Thousands of kinds of vulgarity and 
rascality, and——and——! [Blanks as in the origi- 
nal.} 

“Ten days jater another gathering of a few 
hundred of our natioh also occurs in a theater in 
this city. And what does that gathering see and 
hear? Good order, refinement, pure morals, spirit- 
ual thoughts, sweet hymns; and, more than this, 
the people do not spend a half a cent of money, do 
not carry mind and heart and soul into danger, do 
not jose their sleep, and do not get drunk. 

“What do you say, Armenians of sense and 
decency? Which is best? Which of these meet- 
ings is acceptable and commendable before the 
civilized world and before God?” 


Perhaps it is true that there is hope for Con- 
stantinople yet. 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 

BENNET, M. L., Berlin, removes to North 
Brookfield. 
BOLER, R. A., 

Newark, N. J. 


CORDO, H. A., Gloversville, accepts call to 
Cortland, N. Y. 


DOWNER, J. R., Urbana, accepts call to Sid- 
ney, O 


FLETCHER, O. N., Sherman, N. Y., resigns. 
BAN On, ALEXANDER, died recently at Ripon, 
is. 


ord. in Mount Zion ch., 


HUNTER, Wirx14m, Wellsburg, N. Y., resigns. 


LOVETT, E. H., Walton, called to East Ave. ch. 
Long Island City. 

MALLORY, A. C., Covert, N. Y., resigns. 

MARSH, W. H. H., New Brunswick, N. J., re- 
signs, 

MERRIAM, E. 8., Haddam, Conn., removes to 
Lion, N. Y 

MERRILL, J. D., Macedon, removes to Morris- 
ville, N. A 

—_ -C, Oxford, removes to Rochester, 

ich. 

MORRISON, Witi1am, Weedsport, N. Y., re- 
signs, 

OVERBAUGH, F. C., ord. pastorat South River, 

SANDS, L. C., Richburg, N. Y., resigns. 

SHERWOOD, C., Waterford, removes to Par- 
shaliville, Mich. 

SIMMONS, Owen L., ord. in Bethany, N. J. 

SMITH, Cuarves C., Branford, Conn., resigns. 

SMITH, J. D., Churchill, N. Y., removes to Bey- 
erly Farms, N. Y. 

SWIGART, D. W., Saltsburg, Penn., resigns. 


ae P., Lewisburg, removes to Tacony, 
enn. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

AIKMAN, Joserx G., Buda, IIl., resigns. 

BRADLEY, D. F., Oberlin Seminary, accepts 
call to Steubenville, O. 

BRISTOL, Frank L., E. Tawas, Mich., accepts 
call to Atlantic, Mass, 

BULLOCK, M. A., Silverton, Col., accepts call 
to South Haven, Mich. 

CHAMBERLAIN, Wi111am A., accepts call to 
Plymouth, Ill. 

CHAPIN, Frankuin P., First ch., Weymouth, 
Mass., resigns. 

CHASE, James B., inst. in Sioux City, Ia. 

CODDINGTON, Freperick M., ord. pastor in 
Athens, Mich. 

CROSS, ANDREW M., Minden, accepts call to 
Chesaning, Mich. 

DAVIES, Davin L., Brier Hill, N. Y., accepts 
call to Carbondale, Penn. 

DRISKO, R. C., Bangor Seminary, accepts call 
to Derby, Vt. 

ELDREDGE, Henry W., Turner’s Falls, Mass., 
accepts call to Buena Vista, Col. 

FISH, Henry 8., Plymouth, IIL, resigns. 

GILLETTE, Arrnur L., Milwaukee, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Grand Forks, Dak. 

GUNSAULUS, Frank W., Newtonville, Mass., 
resigns, 

HARRINGTON, Cuarxes E., Dubuque, Ia., ac- 
cepts call to Keene, N. H 

HONEY, Gerorace W., Lathrop, Mo., called to 
Ipswich, Dak. 

HUTCHINSON, J. 58., called to Joplin, Mo. 

JONES, Witu1am C., Freedom, Me., called to 
Frostburg, Md. 

LEAVITT, Georce R., inst. in Plymouth ch., 
Cleveland, O. 

LINDSAY, Geo., called to Pierre Dakota and 
Eagle Harbor, Washington Territory. 

McCRACKEN, Wririam, Big Rapids, accepts 
call to Hersey, Mich. 

McGOWN, R. H., Turner, Me., resigns. 

SAFFORD, Joun, Fond du Lac, Wis., called to 
Grinnell, Ia. 

SMALLEY, Auzert, Binghamton, N. Y., called 
to Madison Ave, ch., Cleveland, O. 

SMITH, Wiiu1am E., Odell, Iil., resigns. 

TEWKSBURY, George A., Plymouth, Mass., re- 
signe, 


LUTHERAN. 

ERICK, E. W., Middleburg, ™d., removes to 
White Pigeon, Mich. 

FRITSCH, G. W., address, Lyons Station, 
Berks Co., Penn. 


HASSINGER, R. F., address Beaver Strings, 
Penn. 


HUTCHISON, J. W., Selinsgrove, removes to 
Lairdsville, Penn. 


SMITH, W. J., Roanoke, removes to Mountain 
Falls, Frederick Co., Va. 


SMITH, M. L., address Arcadia, Hancock Co., 
0, 


SNOWDEN, D. H., Camden, Ind., removes to 
Litchfield, Il. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

BICKNELL, G. E., Parkerville, removes to 
New Salem, Kan. 

BUGBEE, R. G., accepts call to Canton, N. Y. 


DARLEY, Arex. M., Afton, accepts call to 
Storm Lake and Providence, Ia. 


KNOX, Geo., Cherokee, removes to Sioux City, 
Ia 


LEE, Jesse, Lerna, removes to Brighton, Mich, 
LEE, Cuarves, address Gahanna, O. 
LUDLOW, J.M., D.D., accepts call to Fort St. 
ch., Detroit, Mich, 
iy ©., Valparaiso, removes to Goodland, 
nd. 


SMITH, J. A. L., Payson, removes to Cross 
, York Co., Penn. 
THOMPSON, A. W., Exira, accepts call to Man- 
ning, la. 
VINCENT, Epwanp, Shelbyville, Mo., called to 
Nelsonville, 0. 


—— H. K., Sterling, removes to Hess City, 
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Literature. 


{The prompt mention tn our Uist af “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes recetved. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further nottoe.) 








DR. LEONARD WOODS'S HISTORY 
OF THE ANDOVER SEMINARY.* 





Tuerz is probably no other institution in 
the world, at all comparing with it in extent, 
which has to be administered under the 
embarrassment of as much and as complex 
organic law as the Andover Theological 
Seminary. How it came to its convolu- 
tions, involutions, and evolutions of hard 
knots in the line of its constitution has 
been often described, and generally with 
heat enough in the telling to imply that the 
controversy which has now gone on for 
more than three-fourths of a century is not 
yet dead. 

The latest of these publications is also 
among the oldest. More than thirty years 
ago Dr. Leonard Woods, the first Abbot 
Professor of Theology at Andover, went 
down to his grave leaving behind him a 
History of the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, which he had been asked by the trus- 
tees to prepare, a service for which he pos- 
sessed many qualifications. 

His memory was retentive, if not always 
exact. He was methodical, made notes, 
filed away letters, and had other formidable 
habits. With all his amiable and admir- 
able qualities, malice was just enough of a 
virtue with him and diplomacy enough of 
a passion to enable him to imbed his recol- 
lections in the long-enduring vehicle of an 
honest grudge. 

It is as hard to see why these historical 
recollections have not been published be- 
fore as it is easy to see why they have been 
brought out now. Their effect, however, 
on the latest phases of the long debate as to 
the meaning of the Andover Constitution 
can hardly be what some persons may 
have expected, as we shail point out. 

The work is a large octavo of 638 pages, 
full of interest and of matter which will 
bave permanent value, notwithstanding the 
ex parte and one-sided character of a good 
deal of the evidence introduced. 

Dr. Woods begins with a sketch of the 
condition of things in New England, which 
called for a well-founded theological semi- 
nary. He lays bare the roots of the Ando- 
ver plan in its connection with Phillips 
Academy, and, without losing his track, or 
becoming confused or dull for a moment, 
carries the reader with remarkable power, 
lucidity and general fairness through the 
whole tangled, twisted, and perplexing his- 
tory, which ended at last in the abandon- 
ment of the proposed Hopkinsian Seminary 
at West Newbury and the combination of 
the two projects in one at Andover 

There was probably no other person en- 
gaged in these negotiations who knew as 
much about them as he did. His personal 
connections were stronger with Dr. Spring 
at Newburyport than with the Founders at 
Andover; but he did not fail to see that the 
Andover movement represented more, and 
besides had more in it that he himself really 
sympathized with. His narrative during 
all this period bears the mark of impar- 
tiality, and isa piece of work excellently and 
even nobly done. There was really noth- 
ing in these prolonged transactions that 
tempted him into any concealment or 
extenuation. The strong and almost 
obstinate stand of Dr. Spring and Dr. Em- 
mons was in no sense to their discredit, 
while the generous magnanimity of Dr. 
Spring leaves the best possible impression. 

The consideration which at last broke 
down the Hopkinsians’ decision to found a 
Seminary of their own was the obvious un- 
wisdom of having two seminaries. Ando- 
ver was already well on the way with Phillips 
Academy. The natural force and gravi- 
tation of the circumstances told at length 
on the true and honest men who never had 
but one purpose at heart. 

The far greater difficulty was to carry 
out their plan. How they did it Dr. Woods 
describes as well as any one so deeply en- 
gaged in the perplexing and baffling nego- 





* History OF THE ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NaRY. By Leonaapv Woops, D.D., First Abbot Profess- 
or of Christian Theclogy. Boeton: Jas. R. Osgood & 
Co, 1885. Bvo, pp. 638. 83.50, 





tiations could. The whole business was of 
the nature of acompromise, and Dr. Woods's 
part in it was of a mediating kind, for 
which he was singularly fitted, constitu- 
tionally and circumstantially. As between 
the parties theologically, he held a media- 
tion theology; a fact which he well under- 
stood and knew how to make the most of, 
without, however, playing the part of atrim- 
mer. There are curious and characteristic 
examples of this in these pages. Dr. Spring. 
and Dr. Emmons were too rugged in their 
features to admit of much softening; but 
Dr. Pearson, the strong man on the other 
side, was a mild Calvinist who promised 
more for a good deal of toning up, which 
is indulged in by Dr. Woods in all the full- 
ness Of a well-intentioned simplicity. 


Dr. Woods tells his story modestly 
enough, but not so darkly as to conceal the 
masterly adroitness of his negotiations. 
His methods show great wisdom and 
knowledge of human nature. No diplo- 
macy was ever crowned with better suc- 
cess. The understanding at last reached 
was, however, not so much a triumph of 
skill, as the prevalence of the larger ele- 
ments of Christian character over the small- 
er and narrower ones. No one has de- 
scribed more generously, nor, as we believe, 
more truly, the inner meaning of the asso- 
ciate foundation than Dr. Woods himself 
did in the glow and charity of his first en- 
thusiasm about it. 

On page 331 he speaks of the Associate 
Creed as one with the common orthodox 
standards, and quotes approvingly from Dr. 
Pearson, whom he styles the ‘‘ principal 
agent of the Founders,” the assertion that 
the ‘* primary object of the Seminary is to 
lay such a foundation of sacred literature 
as will best support and protect the super- 
structure of Gospel truth against the open 
assaults and secret machinations of atheism, 
infidelity, and error.” 

In the same relation he asserts that it 
does not represent ‘*the peculiarities of 
any sect or party, but the great system of 
revealed truth contained in the Bible, 
avowed by the Reformers, embraced by 
our Forefathers, and expressed in the As- 
sembly’s Catechism.” 


Such passages as these furnish evidence 
which carry the case wholly away from the 
view we suppose this book published to 
support. Two minds are very noticeable 
in Dr. Woods, one was that which recog- 
nized the liberal composition of the Phillips 
Academy Board of Trustees as an immov- 
able fact that had to be considered, and 
which took account, in the same open- 
handed way, of Mr. Abbot’s invincible re- 
pugnance to Hopkinsian extremes, as well 
as his type of orthodoxy, in which he had 
the powerful support and sympathy of Dr. 
Pearson. In this mood he saw that the re- 
sult had to be a compromise, and the 
gratification he expresses in it is that, while 
it submerged the distinctive features and 
peculiarities of the schools or parties who 
united to form it, it retained all the sub- 
stantial features of the Reformation Faith. 
This liberal and moderate interpretation of 
the Associate Foundation, of its spirit, aim, 
and of the meaning given to it, lingered on 
with him as late as 1820, when he wrote, in 
his letters to Unitarians: 


‘We are not fully satisfied with the language 
used on this subject (the imputation of 
Adam's guilt to his descendants) in the Assem- 
bly’s Catechism. Though we hold that Cate- 
chism, as a whole, in the highest estimation, we 
could not, with a good conscience, subscribe to 
every expression it contains in relation to the 
doctrine of originalsin. . . We receive the 
Catechism generally, as containing a summary 
of the principles of Christianity. But that the 
sinfulness of our fallen state consists, in any 
measure, in the guilt of Adam's first sin, is what 
we cannot admit without more convincing evi- 
dence.” 


This is Dr. Woods’s certificate over 
his own sign manual, that he subscribed, 
as the phrase now runs, for substance of 
doctrine. The conclusion that we draw 
from it is that, if this was the relation in 
which he stood to the Seminary during the 
first fifteen or twenty years of his profess- 
orship, there is not much force in this 
book as against his latest successor for 
having defined his relation to it as exactly 
the same. 

Dr. Woods, in his other mind, looked 
differently at allthis; repented, retracted, 





protested, laid himeelf open toe the suspi- 
cion of combining with Dr. Dana against 
Professor Park, and died, as we suppose, in 
the umpression that when the Board of Vis- 
itors, led by the saintly Dr. Heman Hum- 
phrey, President of Amherst College, de- 
cided that the constituent law of the Sem- 
inary did not require the professors on the 
Associate Foundation to subscribe the Cate- 
chism as well asthe Creed, they had vio- 
lated their trust and vitiated their right to 
use the Associate Funds. 

The volume under revigw contains a 
great variety of matter bearing on all sides 
and relations of the Andover question, put 
together carefully and with a praiseworthy 
abstention from comment by George S. Ba- 
ker, of this city, a grandson of Dr. Woods, 
who assumed the labor as an act of filial 
devotion. It isthe record ofa difficult and 
momentous work achieved at a time of 
great divisions, of bitter and excited feel- 
ing, by men whose own differences were 
great, but not so great as they supposed, 
and not, as it happily proved, so controll- 
ing as their devotion to Christ and _ his 
Church. 

It was, however, a union which carried 
over with it into the new foundation many 
of the disagreements of the parties. 

Fortunately, their opinions, intentions, 
and dissensions are not now the controlling 
consideration in the case, which rests on the 
terms and provisions of the foundations 
they laid as interpreted by each other be- 
fore the bar of law and of enlightened 
opinion. 

It was undoubtedly a pathetically hard 
experience for Dr. Woods to stand before 
the Board which was the creation of his 
own fertile ingenuity, and, when he said that 
his testimony and his opinion should con- 
trol them, for ‘I had a perfect knowledge 
of the transactions relating to the estab- 
lishment of this Institution and was called 
by Divine Providence to have a direct and 
constant agency in framing the Associate 
Statutes, andin all the measures prepara- 
tory to the union between the original and 
the Associate Founders,” to be told in reply 
that all this was not to the purpose, that 
the work now stood on its own foundation 
and must interpret itself without further 
recurrence to the founders and their inten- 
tions. 

But, though hard, it is the best evidence 
that the work was done well and will live. 
It was not for a school, and the schools are in 
trouble about it. It was not for Dr. Woods 
nor Dr. Dana, and they and we do not care 
to remember how many others have been in 
trouble about it. But, taken as a whole, 
one part interpreting, modifying, and pos- 
sibly in some cases neutralizing another, it 
is the work well done which Dr. Dwight 
pronounced it at the time, arid of which the 
late Dr. Bacon, many years later, expressed 
his admiration. 

We must not close without a word as to 
the donors and founders who put Andover 
on its solid basis. Dr. Woods does them 
all ample justice. They were but few in 
number, and their names are easily recalled. 
The Hon. Samuel Phillips, of Andover, and 
his brother the Hon. John Phillips, of 
Exeter, together with the Lieut. Governor 
Phillips, son of Samuel, took the first step 
in founding and endowing the Academy 
which now bears the name of the family, 
and whose corporate charter became the 
basis of the Seminary. In this special 
undertaking, the so-called founders were 
Samuel Abbot, Phebe Phillips, and John 
Phillips, of Andover. The associate found- 
ers were William Bartlett and Moses Brown, 
of Newburyport, and John Norris, of Salem, 
all men of the highest character, large in 
their plans, and noble in their aim. 

As illustrating their stanch honesty and 
the better views of the subject enter- 
tained among them than by a certain bril- 
liant Oxford professor of our time, who has 
given up his later life to the denunciation 
of interest as usury, we append one anec- 
dote of Mr. Norris, who, when the had 
decided on his gift, drew the money in solid 
coin, packed it in kegs, and deposited it in 
a place of safety, to be ready at call. Two 
years elapsed before plans were far enough 
advanced to make the delivery, when Mr. 
Norris submitted the question whether he 
was not in duty and in law bound to pay 
also interest on the sum for the whole time 
it had lain idle. 





MR. WILKINSON’S CRITICISM 
UPON “THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


Mr. Wiiuiam C, Wicarnson has at last read 
‘“*The Light of Asia.” He does not like it as. 
well as he expected to, and he always knew that 
he shouldn’t. It is safe to say that no keener 
pair of eyes has followed its lines. He has 
written a book, ‘‘ Edwin Arnold as Poetizer and 
as Paganizer,” in which he criticises ‘The Light 
of Asia,” first as poetry, then as history. 

It will at once strike admirers of the poem 
that to ask, as Mr. Wilkinson does, “Is ‘The Light 
of Asia’ good history?” is very much like asking 
whether a large pipe organ makes a good steam- 
whistle, or a good dinner-bell. “The Light of 
Asia” is not good history, even as Tennyson’s 
** Idyls of the King” are not good history. But 
it is to an inquiry into the historical accuracy 
of Mr. Arnold's poem tbat Mr. Wilkinson de- 
votes nearly two-thirds of his volume. Into 
this part of his subject we shall not follow him, 
for we have never supposed the book to be good 
history ; but it may be good poetry for all that. 

Mr. Wilkinson begins by pointing out with 
great acuteness that Mr. Arnold’s preface is 
written in very slipshod, ‘‘ newspaper” English. 
This chapter isa treat. Mr. Arnold’s prose, as 
seen in this preface, is tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced. And let all the people say “‘ Amen!” 

The subject of the versification is next taken 
up. The first line to be eondemned is this : 

“ And knowing the time come—for all things 

Knew”— 
“**Ing thé’ is an iambus that it would be im- 
possible for a nice ear to admit into verse.” 
Readers of Mr. Lanier’s book on English verse 
will see at once that “ ing the time come” makes 
a good double-iambus. The fourth line of the 
Passing of Arthur begins with the same substi- 
tution : 

‘In the white Winter of his age, to those 

With whom he dwelt,” etc. 

A dozen detached lines are condemned because 
they end with unaccented syllables, which are 
not bypermetrical. The lines selected are not 
strong ones when separated from their neigh- 
bors in the poem, it must be confessed. But 
such a line as this, 

“ Amid the blossoms of the rose-apple,” 

is nota bad one. It requires a pause at the end 
of the line to fill out the time of the last foot. 
Other versifiers are not so ready as Mr. Arnold 
to omit the accent of the fifth foot, or to put 
the accent of that foot upon its first syllable ; 
but he follows Milton rather than Tennyson in a 
decided preference for “end-stopped” rather 
than “‘run-on” lines. That is to say, his lines 
usually end with a pause. This allows bis last 
foot to be defective in time without marring the 
measure. Of course such lines should not be 
too abundant. On the whole, the metrical 
effects of our poet are very pleasing. Do our 
readers dislike the above line? 

The following lines seem to us very pleasant 
ones, though Mr. Wilkinson’s yardstick tells him 
that good measure is not given in them to pur- 
chasers of the poem : 

“ And life is woe, therefore in seven days.” 


** Lo! all these seven fears are seven joys.” 
The word seven cannot well be used in verse as 
in full dissyllable. It is notso used here. The 
long-voweled monosyliable which follows it in 
each case receives both a metrical and a logi- 
cal accent, and can carry the entire weight of 
the foot, As a matter of fact, the monosyllable 
is doubtless assisted slightly in each case by a 
elear pronunciation of the n of seven; but 
the result is what we care for, and the result is 
not disagreeable. 

Mr. Wilkinson thinks that nothing could well 
be worse than the following line, ‘‘for the purpose 
of representing the easy sailing of the swan” : 

* Broad-spread to glide upon the free blue road.” 
But glide is the only word which is used for that 
purpose. The words to which he objects ex- 
press other ideas very happily. 

Some of Mr. Wilkinson’s objections to the 
versification are well made; and it is not until 
he begins to criticise the diction and the gram- 
mar of the poem that his hypercriticism becomes 
really unpleasant. He does not consider that 
Mr. Arnold has made any line clear, so long as 
it is possible for him (Mr. W.) to misunderstand 
it. This might not be an entirely unfair test if 
Mr. Wilkinson’s powers of misunderstanding had 
not been wonderfully stimulated by his theologi- 
cal objections to the poem. Take the following 


sage : 
” * Among the palms 


The tinkle of the rippling water rang, 
And where it ran the glad earth ’broidered it 
With balsams and the spears of lemor-grass.” 
Mr. Wilkinson sees a dreadful tautology in 
tinkle followed by rang, instead of an unimport- 
ant, thoroughly poetical one, and one which the 
success of the line as a whole easily justifies. In 
the next line, however, our critic puts on his 
other glasses, and cannot tell for the life of him 
what is the antecedent of “it.” He thinks that 
it must be “ tinkle,” but does not remember to 
have ever seen any ’broidered, running tinkle. 
Now we shall not tell Mr. Wilkinson to what this 
particular ‘‘it” refers; only by finding out for 
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himself will he be entitled to utter a glad 
‘Eureka !” 

But after a time our critic seeks to bring ‘‘The 
Light of Asia” to some more objective standard 
of measurement than his own taste. He finds 
that standard in ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” ‘‘ The word 
*sweet’ occurs in ‘The Light of Asia’ once in 
every sixty-five lines; in ‘Paradise Lost,’ once 
in every one hundred and fifty-nine lines.” The 
word ‘* soft” is ** worked about three times as 
hard by Mr. Arnold as by Milton.” 

The unfairness of comparing the two poems in 
this way is evident. One is a tropical epic; the 
other a sub-frigid one. For Taine has pointed 
out, good-humoredly, that Adam and Eve are 
conceived by Milton as of the English race. 
But the science of exact criticism cannot be sac- 
rificed to mere differences of latitude. Perish the 
thought! Let Mr. Arnold revise his poem, sub- 
stituting “‘ sour” for ‘‘sweet ” and “‘ hard” for 
‘*soft” in two out of every three places where 
either is used. It is better to do right than to 
be popular. 

All the preceding critics of this poem have 
agreed in praising the glowing piece of descrip- 
tion which comes near the close of Book I. In 
this the young Siddartha looks out upon the 
land and sees “‘ the pleasaunce of the Spring.” 

“ Fair i3 the season with new leaves, bright blooms, 

Green grass, and eries of plew-time.” 

Mr. Wilkinson thinks that the description of the 
land as it appeared to the young Prince lacks 
unity, that the details are not ‘ mutually con- 
sistent.” Other readers, perhaps more sympa- 
thetic ones, think that the description has all 
the unity and mutual consistence of parts which 
it could have without being much duller than it 
is. The only bond that tne harmonious details 
need, is one which every good reader will gladly 
furnish, This passage isan unusually good in- 
stance, ou the whole, of conformity to the laws 
of poetical description, as these are laid down 
by Lessing in the ‘* Laocoén.” 

In the same passage cccur the following lines : 

* The fat soil rose and rolled 
In smooth, dark waves back from the plow; who 
drove 
Pianted both feet upon the leaping share 
To make the furrow deep.” 

The irregular progress of the plowshare, 
drawn by oxen, is expressed by the word “‘leap- 
ing.” Mr. Wilkinson objects; because oxen do 
not ‘‘caréer.” He also insists that the plowing 
apparatus of that time did not permit the driver 
to rest his feet upon the share. If we admit 
that he is right, and that ‘‘share”’ cannot be 
considered here as put by synecdoche for the 
entire apparatus, then we owe Mr Wilkinson a 
deep debt.of gratitude. He has doue his best to 
spoil a fine passage of poetry for us by a criti- 
cism of it from the standpoint of prose—all in 
the interest of “truth.” Let us thank him for 
his well-meant attempt, and still more for not 
succeeding. But we have criticised far enough 
this comparatively unimportant third of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s book, The rest will do good, and 
only good. Many persons read the ‘Light of 
Asia ” as ‘‘ history,” as *‘ Buddhism,” or even as 
anti-Christian literature. In fact, it is the mis- 
fortune of the poem that itis rarely read as po- 
etry, a3 we read the ‘‘Idyls of the King,” for ex- 
ample. Hence, this book supplies a great need, 
and supplies it well, though we must regret that 
its author has fallen into so many hypercritical 
and unsympathetic strictures on a noble poem. 

How far Buddha, or the founder of Buddhism, 
is entitled to a place in that company of ancient 
worthies whom Canon Farrar calls ‘* Seekers 
after God” one may not know. Hecertainly;was 
not the Christ; he was not a Christ; but he 
seems to have possessed a Christ-like sympathy 
with a suffering world. The better man he can 
be shown to have been, the better it should 
please us. ‘Blessed are they that have not 
seen, and yet have believed.” 

Other American writers have applauded the 
character of Gautama more heartily than Mr. 
Wilkinson, as, for example, the Rev. C. L. Brace, 
in ‘‘Gesta Christi” (2d Ed., p. 451): 

** Undoubtedly, in the original form of this religion, 
are seen the workings of the Divine Spirit on a most 
pure and exalted human soul. Indeed the truths 
taught by Gautama Buddha seem to be foregleams 
of those taught by Christ. Never has compassion 
been more divinely illustrated in a human life; no- 
where are self-sacrifice, human brotherhood, uni- 
versal benevolence and sympathy, and purity of 
heart and life more directly taught than in the 
words transmitted of Sakya Muni.” 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON HY- 
GIENE AND MEDICINE. 


For the past year the press has teemed with 
books on Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene. 
Some of these are on the same old line, with a 
skeleton as a preface, the same old pictures from 
Gray, Quain, etc., and the same details copied 
and condensed from standard anatomies and 
physiologies. Several of them are freshened 
up for the time with a sprinkling of advice as to 
alcohol and tobacco. Now ard then it is delight- 
ful to find an author who has known that, in 
the last twenty-five years, hygicne has moved to 
the front, and so subjects his book to the real 
facts that have come into the possession of sani- 








tary science and the practice of sanitary art. 
We have found about five such books, of which 
this, “* How We Live; or, the Human Body, and 
How to Take Care of It,” by John Johonnot and 
Eugene Benton (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.), is 
one. [t is a book difficult to teach out of, unless 
the teacher knows how to teach, and, in the first 
going through, what to omit. But one who, 
with practiced eye, reads this ‘‘What and Where ; 
or, Table of Contents,” at once sees that the 
authors propose to teach hygiene, and hold the 
anatomy and physiology in harmonious subjec- 
tion thereto. ‘‘ The Body and Its Parts,” *‘ Eat- 
ing, and What Comes of It,” “‘ How Digestion 
Goes On,” are but samples of how steadily, 
through ten chapters, the authors leadpn in 
their teaching. After the necessary facts are 
given, interwoven with hygienic knowledge, each 
chapter has a brief summary at the end, such as 
* Hygiene of Digestion,” *‘ Hygiene of Respira- 
tion,” ‘‘ Hygiene of the Muscles,” and the like, 
Under the title ‘* Something to Find Out,” sug- 
gestive questions are asked at the close of each 
chapter, some of them too difficult, but yet show- 
ing the capacity of the authors for the prepara. 
tion of such a book. We do not say that it is 
the best general text-book on the subject for all 
schools ; but we are quite sure that no one who 
wants to prepare himself or herself to teach hy- 
giene ought to be without it. 

Temperance Physiology, by Mrs. Mary A. 
Hunt (A. 8. Barnes & Co.), is one of the very 
best books of its kind among the many that have 
recently come upon the market, It is, no doubt, 
prepared as a result of the passage of laws in 
several states as to the teaching of Temperance 
and Physiology in the Schools. Some of these 
books show a zeal not accerJing to knowledge, 
and their authors are led into extravagance or 
errors of statement which are prejudicial, It is 
evident that this author has submitted her treat- 
ise to medical and physiological authorities, 
and has made no statement for which she can- 
not quote good professional opinion. The ar- 
rangement is good, the questions valuable, and 
the whole execution of the book excellent. We 
believe it will find its way into many of our 
schools, and both as to alcohol and tobacco help 
to inform the young, while they are free from 
the bias of evil habits. 

Notes on the Opium Habit is a clever essay by 
A. P. Meylert (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons), 
in which the author himself indulges in some 
pleasing reveries of style, and gives a chatty ac- 
count of it and some other sedatives. We see 
nothing in it different from the views of most 
educated physicians as to treatment, and hardly 
see why the author should speak of the rack- 
and-thumbscrew treatment of others. The 
formula proposed where opium ought not to be 
used (p. 31) no doubt is of value in skillful 
hands. 

Dr. Lewis, in Our Digestion: or, My Jolly 
Friend’s Secret, in his own spicy and hodge- 
podge way, strings together a great many say- 
ings on a great many subjects. The preface 
is good. The book is a curiosity shop, 
and the author rattles away amid dishes 
served in all kinds of style. When not 
exact, he is harmless, and always deals sturdy 
blows against easily besetting sins. He is 
on the right side of all moral questions, and 
his advices about food, sleep, digestion, etc., are 
entertaining, and for the most part valuable. His 
irrepressible vigor and perseverance has make 
an impress on many minds. 

Howto Live a Century and Grow eld Gracefully 
isa very winning title of a buok, by Dr. Peebles, 
of Hammonton, N. J. (M. L. Holbrook & Co., 
N. Y.) The author is evidently an observer and 
a thinker, and says many true and noble things. 
He seems to have traveled over all the globe, and 
brings his illustrations from afar. ‘To live old 
we are to go to bed very early and get up at five 
o'clock. Do not go to sleep on the back. Who 
ever heard of horses going to sleep on their 
backs? .The natives of Asia and Africa sleep on 
their stomachs, Go to sleep lying upon the 
right side, for the reason that, while the right 
lung has three lobes the left has but two, and the 
heart has thus greater freedom of action. He 
favors Graham bread, and talks of the cod liver 
oil craze. He discourages the use of animal 
food. The book is made up of goodness, bad- 
ness and indifference, although the author 
states “that he has three diplomas representing 
two different schools of medicine and a certifi- 
cate from the Philadelphia Hospital, and is reg- 
istered in New Jersey and Philadelphia, and has 
traveled twice around the world, and two-thirds 
around again, studying diseases in Asia and Eu- 
rope.” Yet,heends his book with faith cure and 
goodness, and no doubt is sincere. 

Myths in Medicine, by Dr. A. C. Garratt 
(New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons), belongs to 
the curiosities of literature. The author is evi- 
deutly fond of the weird and quaint, and 
would revel happily in any secret lore. Scott’s 
Talisman” serves him for an introduction. 
The eminent physicians of ancient times are 
cited in the usual order. In the Middle Ages he 
shows how medicine, Christianity, and law suf- 
fered blight. The chapter on the medical pro- 
feasion about 200 years ago recalls many a 
worthy name both in this country and abroad. 





The chapters on the treatment of nervous dis- 


tempers only serve to show that nothing was 
known of the nervous system, and that super- 
stition reigned supreme over this class of dis- 
orders, In describing the alchemy of the sev- 
enteenth century, various recipes are given that 
show how all sorts of combinations were made, 
and how much of incantation and fraud were 
practiced. In his analysis of homeopathy, he 
declares it not only a myth, but a humbug and 
delusion. An appendix continues the criticism, 
and some pungent facts are put on record. The 
book has evidently been a pleasant pastime for 
the author; but we can hardly regard it as an 
important contribution to the history of medi- 
cine. 

Under the title of Things that Young Men 
Should Know, Dr. Eaton (Des Moines Co-op- 
erative Pub. Co.) discusses the anatomy, physi- 
ology amd hygiene of reproduction. It is 
scarcely possible for any man to write on such a 
theme without subjecting himself to criticism. 
We took up the book with the expectation of 
disapproval. We find it, however, the least ob- 
jectionable treatise of the kind that has ever 
fallen under our notice. The author shows a 
knowledge of his subject, a devout and earnest 
spirit in the interest of young men, and an abil- 
ity of presentation much above the ordinary. 
He has studied through a wide range of inquiry, 
and pure-minded persons may read it with ad- 
vantage. Here and there, a question of good 
taste might arise, but in general the book will 
deter from bad habits. Nothing in it is better 
than what is said about evil thoughts. Many 
try to break themselves of evil habits. It is 
equally important to attack evil thoughts with a 
‘Get behind me, Satan,” and to realize that a 
strong will can more easily master these than evil 
acts. The dwelling upon the impure thought is 
but preparing an avenue of easy descent to evil 
acts. The book is published only by subscrip- 
tion. 

Maxims of Public Health is the title of a col- 
lection of wise sanitary sayings by Dr. Wight, of 
Detroit. (D. Appleton & Co., N. Y.) The author, 
as Commissioner of Health for Milwaukee and 
now for Detroit, has had a most valuable experi™ 
ence in the practical service of a sanitary offi- 
cer. He has shown himself able to grapple with 
existing evils, and, by his native vigor of right 
and of pluck, has conquered opposition before 
which others would have quailed. These maxims 
are forcibly put, are correct, and are uttered in 
a way to impress and instruct. A reference to the 
index will show that very many subjects have 
been touched, A reading of the text will show 
how frequently the pith of some great theme is 
given in a page. Maxim ix, p. 17; xxii, p. 26; 
xxi, p. 31; xxvii, p. 40; xxxvi, p. 56; xxxviii, 
p. 57, are but examples of how tersely and will 
great principles are illustrated and enforced. 
The author has a happy faculty of expressing 
what he has to say, and has too much of reputa- 
tion at stake to permit him to affirm anything in 
cautiously. It is among the most valuable brief 
contributions to sanitary science which the past 
decade has furnished. 

The Marriage Guide, published by the author, 
the Rev. G. W. Hudson, was no doubt intended 
to give good counsel as to Courtship, Love, and 
Marriage. It has a great many platitudes, and 
much of good advice. The chapter on the first 
step in Courtship begins by insisting that boys 
and girls ought never to court. The next chap- 
ter says that the way to find a wife is not to go 
about ‘‘sampling.” Courting is to be once a 
week; better once in two weeks; and kissing 
should not be profuse—a difficult subject as to 
which to lay down a code of rigid by laws. “A 
man with deficient back head should be sure to 
marry a woman with that part of the head weil de- 
veloped.” Phrenology and its guides are evi- 
dently the basis of the book. As the author has 
another vocation, we hope he will devote himself 
to it, and be blest in his werk. 

Fowler & Wells Co. publish a book by 8S. H. 
Terry, On Controlling Sex in Generation, 
It is one of the curiosities of literature, but in 
contrast with that of Disraeli. The author is 
troubled that his first five children were girls, 
and proclaims the undue increase of women. 
He set himself to work to alter the Jaw and in- 
crease male generation. He thinks he has suc- 
ceeded. The theory of the law’s action is that 
‘man eliminates positive and the female nega- 
tive electricity, and thus by the law of univer- 
sal affinity there is developed all the force of 
magnetic attraction. If this is properly ad- 
justed, there will be the desired assortment. 
Mr. Alden, of the New York Times, gave, two or 
three years since, a most amusing account of a 
man who presented himself at a State Fair with 
protoplasm and chemical apparatus, with a view 
of populating the earth by scientific processes. 
He was carted off to a retreat. There is room 
left for the author to present himself in his 
stead at the next show. 

Consumption, its Nature, Causes, Preven- 
tion and Cure, by Dr. Kitchen (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons), is evidently intended mostly for popular 
use. After a notice of the structures involved, 
and of the nature, symptoms, physical signs, 
the author discusses the possibilities of check- 
ing the disease. The general principles which 
should govern the treatment of the disease, and 








the relations to climate, atmosphere, heat and 





cold, moisture, light, locality, soils, food, physi 
cal culture, hereditary transmission, occupa 
tion, social habits, ventilation, heating, etc,, are 
sufficiently well stated. The office of medicines 
in the treatment of phthisis, and“the political or 
sanitary duty of the government in giving atten- 
tion to the chief cause of this widespread desc- 
lation, are well stated, The book as a whole 
avoids the sensationalism so common to many 
such treatises, and may be read with advantage 
both by physicians and the laity. 
Marion Harland has become a pet name of 
the household, and many a home has been made 
more homelike and healthy by the five books she 
has written as to household affairs. The last, 
Eve’s Daughters (C. Scribner’s Sons), has much 
in it suggestive and valuable. In some respects 
it is hardly equal to some of her other books, 
because she is now and then tempted out of the 
sphere of her own experience, and makes state-, 
ments or inferences which the professional eye 
cannot fully indorse. The examples given, for 
instance, pp. 27 and 28, would hardly be accepted 
as cause and effect. She is not fortunate in her 
inferences made from pp. 184 to 190, just be- 
cause she had not the professional insight of Dr. 
Clarke; nor would we like to indorse all that is 
said from page 441 to page 446, These,-how- 
ever, are but specks, and the book cannot but 
do good to those for whom it is intended. It 
will be an instruction and a warning to many a 
one who can receive valuable information and 
counsel in no other way. 
Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard College Gym- 
nasium, gives us a brief treatise on what to do 
In Case of Accident (D, Lothrop & Co., publish- 
ers, Boston) which supplies a subject and title in 
one phrase. We rejoice in a new picture of a skele- 
ton, as we have seep several score copied from 
Quain, Grey, etc. The plates are the best part 
of the book. The chapter on the various forms 
of injury are much like those of other buoks, 
and in general give correct views. But we are 
a little impatient that the author, who, in cer- 
tain outlines of physical welfare, can do better 
than any other American, should waste his time 
in doing what others have done and can do just 
as well. The author should lead us through his 
own chosen field, and not accept the tempta- 
tious of publishers to compile such hand-books., 
The Care of Infants, by Sophia Jex-Blake, 
M.D, (Macmilian & Co.), is a brief but suggestive 
treatise on maternal duties. The fact that 
nearly half of the children die under five years 
of age is of itself startling. The author pro- 
ceeds to show why this unnatural mortality 
occurs, and then, by various directions as to 
foods, the nursery, exercise and rest, clothing, 
baths, vaccination and minor ailments, seeka to 
secure for the tender young that management 
which will give a far better chance for life. 
The writer has evidently carefully studied her 
subject, and is familiar with the best authorities, 
The book can be safely and usefully put in the 
hands of those who have to care for infants, 
Baldwin’s Pocket Homeopathist (E. Darrow 
& Co., Rochester,) is a handy little manual for 
those who carry pills in their pockets, and feel 
themselves competent to treat their own ail- 
ments by treating symptoms, If the principle 
is correct that peeple without education and ex- 
perience can thus be guided, then no doubt this 
book will tell them what is the usual remedy. 
The following is a sample: ‘** For severe jumping 
tooth-ache in decayed teeth, give phosphorus, 
If this is insufticient, or the face is swollen, 
follow with chamomilla. If the pain is deep- 
rooting in the jaw, with sore or swollen gums, 
teeth sore and elongated, mercurius is the 
specific ; next to it sulphur.” 





....The melancholy interest that attaches to 
every detail of the Lady Franklin Bay Expe- 
dition, commanded by the heroic Greely, will 
insure a wide reading for the latest addition to 
literature of Arctic exploration, The Rescue of 
Greely, by Commander W. 8. Schley, U. 8. N., 
and Prof. J. R. Soley, U. 8. N. Llustrated from 
the photographs and maps of the Relief Expe- 
dition. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) As a fasci- 
nating and exciting subject, the Ice Zone has 
proved a strong competitor of the Fire Zone, 
The authors of the present volume have taken 
a liberal view of their functions, and related not 
only their own Arctic experiences, the rescue of 
the miserable remnant of the Greely explorers, 
but they have also reviewed the entire history 
of the expedition, and of the two voyages under- 
taken for bis relief before he left Discovery 
Harbor, on his way southward. The materials 
for this review have been collected from the yo- 
luminous testimony taken before the Court of 
Inquiry, and from the reports and correspond- 
ence connected with its proceedings. The vol- 
ume opens with a glance at the previous expe- 
ditions, and the route usually taken by our later 
Arctic explorers. Weysprecht’s scheme of the 
‘Circumpolar Stations” comes into the narrative 
as an essential part of the theory of the expedi- 
tion. Greely’s first trip to the North is touched 
on. His departure for Lady Franklin Bay, and 
the arrangements made for his sojourn in the 
North, and the plans laid for his relief, 
are more fully developed. The abortive re- 









lief expeditions of 1882 and 1888 occupy three 
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ehapters, and all this before the authors 
take up the subject of their own voyage. 
In reading the portion of the volume given to 
the description of the two relief expeditions 
that ended so disastrously, the reader is con- 
atantly struck with the determination of the 
authors to avoid all harsh reflections upon those 
who conducted them. Having stated that their 
‘* aim is to describe the events as they occurred, 
and studiously to avoid all criticism of those 
who took part in them,” they go even further, 
and, when they can, call attention to all possibly 
extenuating circumstances. In regard to the 
famous memorandum that was included in Lieu- 
tenant Garlington’s orders, in which he was in- 
structed to land provisions at Littleton Island 
going north, we read again that Garlington was 
distinctly informed by General Hazen that this 
memorandum was no part of his orders, but left 
*to his discretion. The provisions intended for 
the exploring party were sunk with the ‘ Pro- 
teus.” In referring to the strictures on Commo- 
dore Wildes, of the ‘Yantic,” attention is 
drawn to the fact that Wildes could not do other- 
wise than he did, as Garlington, and not he, was 
commander of the expedition. In further de- 
fense of these officers, it is shown that the orig- 
inal plan was to establish stations at ‘‘ accessi- 
ble points,” in which category Lady Franklin 
Bay could not be reckoned. Of all vessels that 


had passed the Kane Sea, only three 
had ever been able to reach it. Naturally, 


the reader is inclined to turn with spe- 
cial eagerness to the pages wherein the reliet 
expedition comes upon the track of the Greely 
party. Here the narrative becomes thrilling. 
The story is plainly and simply told, without 
brilliant description or rhetorical flourishes, 
yet it would be hard to find anything more 
pathetic. From the deck of a cutter rounding a 
point on Cape Sabine, the figure of a man is 
seen. Signals are interchanged, and he staggers 
feebly toward the shore, falling twice on the 
way. The first words asked are: ‘* Who all are 
left?” The answer is: ‘Seven left.” The ac- 
count that follows is pitiful in the extreme. He 
leads the way to the tent on the bluff. A slitis 
cut in the cover, and Chief-Engineer Colwell, of 
the “ Bear,” looks in. ‘A dark man,with along, 
matted beard, in a tattered dressing gown,” lies 
onthe ground. It was Greely. ‘Is that you?” 
Colwell inquired. ‘*Yes,” said Greely, in a faint, 
broken voice, hesitating and shuffling with his 
words. ‘‘Yes—seven of us left—here we are— 
dying—like men. Did what I came to do— 
beat the best record.” Then he fell back ex- 
hausted. What follows is pleasanter reading. 
The story of the removal to the ship of the suf- 
fering men, the departure southward, the grad- 
ual gain of health and strength on the part of 
the sufferers, the glad arrival home, the enthu- 
siastic reception, and the story of their own part 
in the rescue are all simply and modestly told ; 
even the blunders and mishaps of the Chief 
Signal Officer and the previous relief expedi- 
tions pass with little criticism and no severity. 
The book is fully illustrated with engravings 
made from photographs taken during the voy- 
age, and is supplied with maps. Altogether the 
volume reflects credit on the authors, and is a 
valuable coutribution to the literature of Arc- 
tie exploration. 


..»e-The poet Whittier (bachelor though he 
be) is the father of many poetic children. 
Among the number are Bayard Taylor, Alice 
and Phebe Cary, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Celia Thaxter, and Lucy Larcom. He has im- 
pressed his method and manners as deeply as 
even Longfellow did, and upon the same class of 
minds; and ten times more deeply than did 
Bryant, who was the master of all our singers, 
We are reminded of the truth of this thesis, by 
The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom, which 
Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have lately 
added to their ‘‘ Household Edition” of favorite 
American poets. If the reader of this paragraph 
questions the assertion just made, he has but to 
run his eye over the contents of Miss Larcom’s 
handsome volume, where it meets with the well- 
known names of ‘“ Winnepesaukee,” ‘* Cho- 
corua,” ‘White Face,” ‘‘ Merrimac,” “ Old 
South Church,” ‘‘ Cape Ann,” ** Beverly,” “* Me- 
hitabel,” ‘“* Androscoggin,” and scores of others, 
inspirationally drawn from the books, the 
themes, the homes and haunts of the Quaker 
Poet. Like this untutored man ot genius 
(herself as untutored), Miss Larcom is a careful 
observer of what she has seen from her child- 
hood on the New England seaboard. She knows 
its rugged shores and pale wild flowers, its 
ruggeder sailors, its carders and spinners, its 
shoe-binders, and shoe-makers. She has (we 
imagine) seafaring blood in her veins, and per- 
petually in her ears the whirr of the factory 
wheels, and in her verse the sliding of the belts 
that run the looms. She rose into eminence as 
the author of “‘ Hannah Binding Shoes,” which 
she probably does not care for now. It is a 
character-poem, like ‘‘Maud Muller” and 
‘Barbara Frietchie” ; like **The Quaker Widow,” 
**Zekiel’s Courtin’,” and Eastman’s immortal 
sketch, which begins: 

“The farmer sits in his easy chair, 
Smoking his pipe of clay.” 


If British poetr y has any companion-pieces to ' 








these, they are Holcroft’s “‘ Gaffer Gray,” Words- 
worth’s “Alice Fell,” and Lord Tennyson’s 
‘Yorkshire Farmer.” 


....Among recent instruction books in Hebrew 
are: Hebrew Introduction; an Elementary He- 
brew Grammar and Reading Book, by Edward 
C. Mitchell, D.D. (Andover: W. F. Draper), in 
which the grammatical elements are compressed 
into a compass almost as small as the elementary 
treatises of two centuries ago, with tables and 
exercises, the latter in great part taken, without 
acknowledgment, from Kautzsch, the whole 
intended as introductory to the autbor’s edition 
of the Hebrew book of Genesis, The book may be 
pronounced worthless. (Size, 9%6 inches; pp. 
94, and 15 unpaged leaves of paradigms. Price, 
$1.25.) Hebrew Lessons ; a Book for Begin- 
ners, by H. G. Mitchell, Ph.D., Professor in 
Boston University School of Theology (Boston : 
Ginn & Heath), a book of progressive exercises, 
studiously avoiding technical terms, but nowhere 
explaining its (good) method of transliterating 
Hebrew into Roman letters. Faulty explanation 
of the pronunciation of ’ain, teth,sade, and goph. 
Well calculated to teach the authorc’s pupils, and 
to teach the rapid reading of the historical 
books. (Size, 734x7 inches, pp. vi, 164, 68. 
Price, $1.90.) ——-—A New, Lasy and Complete 
Hebrew Course, containing a Hebrew Grammar 
with copious exercises, and a Hebrew-English 
and English-Hebrew Lexicon ; by the late Rev. 
T. Bowman, M.A., of Clifton, Bristol [England] 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, but printed in 
Leipzig) ; much more voluminous than either of 
the preceding, and much more comprehensive, 
minute and full. Progressive exercises fill two 
volumes, Part II begins with the irregular 
verbs, (Size, 9}¢x6 inches. Purt Il, pp. xv, 
423.) 


..+.The Messrs. Robert Carter and Bros, pub- 
lish an attractive 16mo of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Sermon Notes: A Selection from Outlines of Dis- 
courses delivered at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, 
with Anecdotes and Illustrations. They make a 
rich and suggestive collection, which will prove 
most useful, if employed by a preacher as a gar- 
den of refreshments and suggestions to walk in, 
in the cool of evening, when his work is done ; 
but very bad indeed if he goes to it in the morn- 
ing, as a kitchen garden, to fill his pot for the 
day. In his little volume, fresh from the 
press (Boston: W. A. Wilde & Co.), the Rev. 
Prof. L. T. Townsend, D.D., discusses the sub- 
ject which is contained in the title, Faith- 
Work, Christian Science, and Other Cures, 
with moderation, and yet with sympathetic ap- 
preciation. He has weighed the evidence 
against the difficulties, and leaves the subject in 
that condition of pleasing indefiniteness, which 
we apprehend is the exact notch for it to remain 
in, at least for the present. Family 
Prayers for Every Day in the Week, with Occa- 
sional Prayers, by the Rev. Thomas Cotterill, 
A.M., Late Fellow of Cambridge (Eng.), was, in 
the first edition, a very excellent manual of de- 
votion, dignified, comprehensive, plain, and 
homely in its honest petitions, unconventional, 
and well adapted to daily use in the family. 
The new edition is published by the Messrs. A. C. 
Armstrong & Co.——We suppose Prof. Frank 
Sewall, of Urbana, Ohio, to be the editor of The 
Young New Churchman’s Guide to the Holy City, 
with a manual of doctrines and a collection of 
prayers preparatory to confirmation and the 
communion. (E, H. Swinney : 20 Cooper Union). 











....The Songs of the Silent World, and Other 
Poems, (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) We have the 
fourteenth volume of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and init most of the qualities which have en- 
deared her writings toa multitude of readers. 
If we were not familiar with her verse and prose 
we should possess the key to both in her 
portrait, which must be like her, it is so 
womanly, so refined, so pensive, so questioning, 
yet so believing, and so shadowed over with the 
pale cast which is incident to gentlewomen of 
Puritan ancestry. One of Coleridge’s books (if 
it be Coleridge’s) might serve as the title to all 
her books, for they are all the Confessions of an 
Inquiring Spirit. One should read between the 
lines in her poetry, which, faithfully reflecting 
what is uppermost in her mind at the hour of 
writing, is, nevertheless, in a certain sense, 
dramatic, or, as Browning puts it, in the Adver- 
tisement to his Dramatic Lyrics, “so many 
utterances of so many imaginary persons, not 
mine.” They are simply studies. ‘‘ Afterward,” 
isas surely a study as ‘*Won,” “ Galatea,” or 
“At the Party.” If Miss Phelps wrote ‘* The 
Gates Ajar,” and “‘ Beyond the Gates,” she also 
wrote ‘‘The Trotty Book.” There are silver 
linings to her clouds, 


...-In connection with the first volume of Dr. 
Daniel Curry’s new, condensed and supple- 
mented edition of Adam Clarke’s Commentary 
we have already explained the general principles 
of the new revision. Vol. I carried the work as 
far as the end of the Book of the Acts. Volume 
II, which has been published by the Messrs, 
Phillips & Hunt, contains the Epistles and the 
Revelation. More revisionary and supplemen- 
tary work has been found necessary, we should 
think, than in thes previous volume, Dr. 
Clarke’s Commentary has such a standard char- 





acter, andis in such general use in the Metho- 
dist churches as to make this revision some- 
thing like an imperative necessity. Dr. Curry’s 
revision, without modernizing the work or de- 
stroying its original character, introduces into 
it as much of the results of modern study and 
criticism as it will imbibe without injury to its 
own distinctive character. It is, at all events, a 
vast improvement on the old work, and the only 
edition of Adam Clarke's Commentary that 
could be used with any hope of keeping abreast 
with modern scholarship. 


...-If it were safe to predict the future of 
young singer from a first book, we should augur 
a succession of pleasant triumphs from Louise 
Imogen Guiney’s Songs at the Start. They are 
fully as original as we could expect in this period 
of imitation ; and where they remind us of other 
poets, it isof poets whom we respect, even if 
we do not particularly admire them. Miss 
Guiney is impressed by the Puritan element, 
as much so as Longfellow, or Whittier, or Miss 
Larcom, who are her masters ; and what is most 
characteristic of their verse is reflected in her’s. 
Either might have written her opening poem, 
“‘Gloucester Harbor,” or ‘ Boston from the 
Bridge,” or ‘Mount Auburn in May” ; but only 
Longfellow could have written her sonnet, 
“Knight Falstaff,” and only Mrs. Thaxter her 
sweet lyric, ‘The Sea Gull.” She has a clear 
sense of the picturesque in landscape and in 
the sea from shore, a fine sense of unstudied 
melody, and a pensiveness of her own which is 
like the flavor of wild flowers. (Cupples, Up- 
ham & Co.) 


....-Melodies of the Heart, Songs of Freedom 
and Other Poems, by W. H. Venable, betray the 
influences which have molded the mind of their 
writer, and breathe of the localities in which they 
were improvised. He is one of the poets whom the 
West always welcome, and of whom it is proud, 
in that they are supposed to represent what is 
distinctive characteristic in its scenery, its bound- 
less praries, its devious, interminable streams, 
and the sense of liberty which encircles them 
like the sky, that is now smiling with sun- 
shine, and anon whirling with blizzards. We 
have in him the Piatts at second hand, as we 
have in that estimable couple at third hand 
Gallagher, the Carys, and Bryant. The classes 
into which Mr. Venable has arranged the poems 
in this,his third collection,determine their scope 
and limitation, They are ‘Melodies of the 
Heart,” ‘‘Songs of Freedom and Faith,” “An 
Octave of Sonnets,” ‘‘ Occasional Poems,” “For 
my Children,” ‘Etchings by the Way,” and 
“In the Library.” His work is fairly good. 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


....Mr, E. B, Treat, of this city, publishes in 
popular form and with numerous illustrations 
and other popular attractions, The Home Be- 
yond; or, Views of Heaven and its Relation to 
Earth, composed of selections from over four 
hundred different preachers and authors, bear- 
ing on the various aspects of the subject con- 
tained in the title. The collection is made by 
the Rev. Samuel Fallows, D.D., now Bishop in 
the Reformed Episcopalian Church, who has 
arranged the extracts in systematic order, 
grouped them under appropriate heads, and 
provided the whole with convenient indices, 
A volume similar in character and pur- 
pose is Heaven, edited by the Rev. Charles 8, 
Perkins, of the First Free Baptist Society, Bos- 
ton, from whom it is to be obtained. The vol- 
ume contains thirty-four sermons by as many 
different preachers in different denominations 
and wings of the Christian Church, selected so 
as to present the greatest variety of theory as to 
the heavenly state, of sentiment concerning it, 
and of motive to attain it. 





...-[t is rather a bold thing nowadays to dis- 
cover the site of the Garden of Eden; bat Mor- 
itz Engel, of Dresden, has done it, as he thinks ; 
and he has published the results in a small book 
entitled Die Lésung der Paradiesfrage (Solution 
of the Paradise Question), issued by Otto 
Schulze in Leipzig, and imported by Wester- 
mann. The location is about seventy miles 
southwest of Damascus, just east of the smaller 
lava plateau of the region, and just above the 
thirty-third parallel of latitude. The basis for 
his conclusions he finds in the explorations of 
Wetzstein. Whatever may be thought of the 
author’s work as a final settlement of the ques- 
tion, his book is readable, and especially pleas- 
ant in its résumé of sundry previous theories 
and guesses, as well as in its presentation of 
sundry modern Oriental facts and customs. It 
is provided with an illustrative map. (Size, 
9x6 inches, pp. x, 194.) 


....-The Messrs. Macmillan & Co. publish a 
second edition of the Messrs, Barnes and Brown’s 
delightful Sketch of Charles George Gordon, 
with a fac simile letter from 4bu Hammed, con- 
taining a rough draft of the Nile, from the mouth 
to Khartam, and the biblical motto, ‘‘ Be not thou 
greatly moved.” It is dedicated to the Queen of 
the Belgians. In addition to the interesting 
notes of Gordon as a man and a Christian, a 
summary sketch of his last days at Khartiim and 
of the catastrophe there is given. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Tue Emperor of Brazil is among the sub- 
scribers to The Literary Life, which Mr. Will 
M. Clemens edits. 


....-Mr. R. H. Stoddard contributed to The 
Critic of last week a page of personal reminis- 
cences of the late Richard Grant White. 





..--Professor Lord, of Dartmouth (now in 
Europe) has contributed a series of bright Latin 
letters from Heidelberg to the little monthly, 
Latine. 


...-A fac-simile of a map prepared by Gen- 
eral Gordon in Khartim, and with notes in his 
handwriting, forms a feature of Science for 
April 10th. 


...-Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, 
have in press a new religious story by Mary B. 
Sleight, with the singular and not unattractive 
title, “* Pulpit and Easel.” 


....-Mr. F. Marion Crawford has placed a new 
novel in the hands of Messrs, Macmillan & Co. 
for immediate publication. It is entitled 
‘* Zoroaster, the Prophet,”’ and the scene is laid 
in ancient Persia. 


...-Grace F. Coolidge, a well-known contribu- 
tor to The Youth’s Companion, Wide Awake, 
aud St. Nicholas, has begun in the Philadelphia 
Weekly Press a new department, devoted to 
amusements for the home, social clubs, church 
entertainments, etc. The feature is meeting 
with favor. 


...-The following works of the late Keshub 
Chunder Sen have recently been published by 
the Brahmo Somaj’s Tract Society at Calcutta, 
and are soon to be put into the English-speaking 
market: ‘* Prayers,” ‘‘ Essays, Theological and 
Ethical,” and ‘* The New Dispensation.” These 
volumes will doubtless be received here with 
much interest. 


....The recent announcement of the suspen- 
sion of a daily paper, called The Dial, published 
in New York during the past year, seems to have 
given an impression that the well known Chicago 
literary journal, The Dial, is the one referred to. 
The publishers, Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
are desirous of correcting this injurions impres- 
sion as soon as possible. The Dial has just 
closed, most successfully, its fifth year. 


...-On the first issue in the “ Fifth Month,” 
the Friends’ Intelligencer and The Friends’ 
Journal (the latter now under the management 
of Howard M. Jenkins) will be consolidated 
under the title of Friends’ Intelligencer United 
with The Friends’ Journal, This union, it is be- 
lieved, will advance the interests of the Society of 
Friends, and give to the subscribers of both 
papers its best thought, much of which is now 
duplicated by the issue of two papers having 
similar aims and objects. 


...-The venerable J. G. Whittier, always 
among the alert in things pertaining to human 
liberty and growth, writes as follows about 
Tourgee’s remarkable work, “* Appeal to Casar.” 
“‘T have read Judge Tourgee’s book with the 
deepest interest. It is a strong and powerful 
presentation of the great danger and need of 
our country at the present time. Its clarion 
call to the duty of educating every voter, black 
and white, in the United Scates, 1 trust will be 
heard. . , . The author deserves the thanks 
of every well-wisher of his country.” 


....Henry Cabot Lodge, editor of the collection 
of Hamilton’s works now in course of publica- 
tion, requests that persons having editions of 
the “ Federalist,” or knowing of editions other 
than those meutioned by Mr. Henry B. Dawson, 
in his introduction to the edition of 1863, will do 
him the service of sending him copies of the 
title-pages of such editions ; and he also will be 
indebted if autograpb collectors, or other per- 
sons who,possess any unpublished letters of Al- 
exander Hamilton, will notify him of the exist- 
ence of such letters, and permit him to have 
copies made of them. Any communications 
should be addressed to the care of his publish- 
ers,the Messrs, G. P. Putnam's Sons, of this city. 


....-The list of royal authors is becoming 
longer and longer. It now includes Queen Vic- 
toria ; Oscar II, of Sweden; Don Luis, of Por- 
tugal; the Shah, Nasr-ed-Deen, of Persia; 
Queen Elizabeth, of Roumania; Prince Nicolas, 
of Montenegro; Don Pedro II, of Brazil; and 
it is said, King Ludwig I, of Bavaria; besides 
the Crown Prince of Austria, the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, Prince Albert Victor and Prince George of 
Wales, the Princess Helena, the German Crown 
Princess, Prince Lucien Bonaparte, and several 
others. There are alsomany royal artists, mu- 
sicians and priests. Duke Charles Theodore, of 
Bavaria, is in practice at Munich, and isa sur- 
geon-oculist of high reputation in his own coun- 
try. 


....Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, of New York, 
will publish, early in May, a book by Dr. Schaff, 
under the title, “‘The Oldest Church Manual, 
calle d the Teaching of the Apostles,” with Ilus- 
trations and fac-similes of the Jerusalem MS., and 
cognate documents, and a full discussion of the 
subject. This will be the latest and completest 
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work on this remarkable book recently discov- 
ered by Bryennios, the Metropolitan of Nicome- 
dia. It will give the text of the “ Teaching” in 
Greek and English, with a Commentary, and 
such extra matter as the Apostolic Church 
Order, the Coptic Canons, the Seventh Book of 
the Apostolic Constitutions, certain translations, 
and a number of Chapters of Discussions con- 


nected with the subject, besides much pertinent 
other matter. 


...-Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, an- 
nounce that they have in press, for the Histori- 
cal and Philosophical Society of Ohio, an inter- 
esting volume for the American antiquarian, the 
“Diary of David Zeisberger, Moravian Mission- 
ary Among the Indians of Ohio During the 
Years 1781 to 1798 ; Translated from the Original 
Manuscript in German, by Eugene F. bliss,” 
This record of the busy life of Missionary Zeis- 
berger includes those migrations of the Indian 
church and its apostles—an almost patriarchal 
page in the religious growth of our land—from 
the banks of the Muskingum, until a permanent 
settlement was devoutly effected. The publish- 
ers do not intend to stereotype the book, and 
the edition will be so very limited a one that 
private buyers, securing the volume, may deem 
themselves fortunate. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtldering v vartety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this list in inehes and quarters. The nwmber first 
given is the length.) 





Asayriotogy . Htet Use and Abuse in Old Testa- 
ment Study. By Francis Brown. 734x4%, pp. 

. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons...... 1 00 
Across the Chasm, 7x434, pp. 310. The same.... 1 00 
A Child’s Garden of Verses. By Robert Louis 

Stevenson. 7x4, pp. ix, 101. The same..,.., 100 
The Russians at the Gates of Herat. By Charles 
Marvin, author of “* The Russian Advance 
Toward India,” ete. With Maps ad Por- 
traits. 73)x5, pp. vii, 185. The same........ - 0580 
Delivered from Afar; or, Hopes Reatized in Da- 
kota. By Ralph “Roberts. 74x4% 428. 
New York: — & Hunt; Cintonati: 
Cranston & 8 1 50 


Atthe Sign of a Blas Boar. A Story of the 
Reign of Charles II, By Emma Leslie, au- 
thor of “Out of the Mouth ot the Lion,” etc. 
714x434, pp. 318. The same....... senna are cekens 100 
Valeria, the Lg yr_ of the Catacombs. By W 
H. Withrow, D.D. 744x434, pp. 243. The same. 1 00 
Elias Power, of Ease-in-Zion. By John M. 
Bamford, author of “The Disciple Led 
the Fost, ° etc. 7 4x47, pp. 220. The same. 0 80 


. A. Oxon, 

lo DPD ker of “Life and Times of 
Jesus the Me estab. ” 9x6, pp. xxiv, 391. New 
York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co............ 2 50 


The protien, in the Mount, and Other Sermons. 


By Charles . Parkhurst. D.D. 736x434, Pp. 
Pty, inesencnmnisaiiin ene niet a ar: tel 12% 
The sede Manual. By the Rev. John Todd, 
D.D, 4%, pp. 402. New York: Baker 
eh, “Northampton, en: "S. E. Bridg- 
MGM & COs cde cc cece ccocceccrceccctoccovessocsccccs 1 50 


Ei hteenth Annus) Report of the Secretary of 
*the e Connecticut Board of Agriculture. 1884 

. 8% x536, pp. 472. ah ord: The Case, 
Lockwood & Brainard & Co..........0....+000+ 
Selected Poems from aetbenune Buonarroti. 
ith prensiasons from Various Sources. 
Edited by Edn Cheney, author of 


sad eons in the Fields of Art.” 6%4x4%, 
Boston: Lee & Shepard; New 
Pork rk: <Ghavies T. PURINE. .cccsee.<cceeoes 1 25 


eee yt Leonard and Gertrude. Translated 
bridged by Eva Uhanning. 7x43s, PP. 
and ih Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co 
Reminiscences of Seven Years of Early Lite. 
By RichardS. Smith, 7}/x5, pp. vi, 122, Wil- 
mington, Del.: Ferris Bros Kndasdedbenseaheonae 0 80 
Along the Pilgrimage. By Wayland Hoyt, D.D., 
author of * Gesu from Paul's Prison,” etc. 
534 pp Philadelphia: American BS 
etait Rblication SOCKET .ccccccccvececosence 07 
Phijosophe Feasts in All Ages; or, The Bible 
ded from the Standpoint of Science. 
By » te Sluter Benson. eae 
by the Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D, 73¢x4%, 
pp. 180. New York: The Au thor 
Romer, King of Norway, and Other Dramas. By 
Adair Welcker. bak, pp. Vv, 245. Sacramento: 
Lewis and Jobnston.,.......-.++-seccececeeesees 
The_ Invalid’s Lig of 4 Susan Anna 
Brown, author of “Forty aesase.” etc. 
5%x5\%, pp. 67. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
a ibcncstccsestncdénn dacees c6nneteesecssscczesstes 0 50 
Famous Feople of All Ages: Who they Were, 
When they Lived, and Why they are Famous. 
By_W.H. Van Orden. a 200. _— York: 
ie ie Bcesaaeee 0 50 
A Wreck of Passion ; or, “The Dilemma of “Mr. 
George Barton, the y othe D A Novel. By 
Edward Jenkins, author of “ The Devil's 
a, ete. (igaakicy Square Library.) 


pp. 72. New York: Harper & Bros......... 0 20 
The ~~; Men and the Churches. By Washing- 
ton Gladden. 7x4% pe . Congregational 
Sunday-School and Mblishing Society...... 0 10 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


NOW REA D »Y. 


1. How Shoutd I] Pronounce? or, The Art of 
Correct Pronunciatien. By W. H.P. Pbyfe. 
18mo0, cloth, #1.25, 


“ There is no book upon this subject, whether popu- 
laror profound, that considers the question of pro- 
nunciation in its most general sense; no werk suffi- 
ciently simple and brief, on the one hand, to meet the 
wants of ordinary people, and yet su ciently com- 
plete and accurate, on the other, to satisfy those of 
more scholarly attainments, Sucha book I have en. 
deavored to prapare.”—Author’s Preface. 





II, The Lenape Stone; or, The Indian and 
the Mammoth. By H.C. Mercer. Octavo, with 
numerous plates. $1.25. 


READY THIS WEEE: 


IIL. Atghanistan andthe Anglo-Russian Dis- 
pute. By Thev. F. Rodenbough, Bvt. Brigadier- 
General U.S.A. A concise account of Russia’s 
advance in the direction of British India (based 
upon the recent official reports and personal ex- 
periences of Russian and British officers and 
travelers); together with a description of the ap- 
proaches to Afghanistan, and of the country and 
its people, anda statement of the available mili- 
tary resources of the contesting powers. With 
maps corrected to date. Two Portraits and eigh- 
teen Illustrations, Cloth, 81; Paper, 50 cents. 


*,* Putnam’s new catalogue sent on application. 





THIRD THOUSAND NOW READY. 


Life of Abraham Lincoln 


By the Hon. ISAAC N. ARNOLD. 


8vo, gilt top, 460 pages, 


Price, $2.50. 


“The book is decidedly the best and most complete 
Life of Lincoln that has yet appeared.”—The Contem- 
porary Review, London, 

“Itis the only Life of Lincoln thus far published 
that is likely to live; the only one that has any seri- 
ous pretensions to depict him with adequate veracity, 
completeness and dignity."—New York Sun. 


“Mr. Arnold succeeded toa singular extent in as- 
suming the broad view and judicious voice of pos- 
terity and exhibiting the greatest figure of our time 
in its true perspective.”—New York Tribune, 


“The completeness of this work in respect toits 
facts, its criticisms, and its estimates of character 
would seem to have fulfilled all the requirements ofa 
perfect Life of Lincoln, and to have left nothing more 
for future biographers to do with the subject.”— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, 


“ The style is simple, easy, clear; there is no at- 
tempt made at fulsome laudation, no heaping of 
meaningless epithets; but there is a lucidity in the 
narrative, and such an apparent forbearance of effort 
to exaggerate, such an evident painstaking to allow 
the story to tell itself, that the result is that the figure 
of Lincoln rises life-like and impressive before us. 
The work is no mere jumble of stories or anecdotes, 
no tiresome sketch of the skeleton of administrative 
acts; it is a scholarly, philosophical treatise on the 
true position, the words, the deeds, the far-seeing 
stat hip, the sistent policy of Lincoln. Its 
value is very great, and its excellences unequaled by 
any Life of Lincoln heretofore published.”— Times, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


with Portrait. 





A SECOND EDITION OF 


THE BOOK-LOVER. 


A Guide to the Best Reading. 


By JAMES BALDWIN, Pu.D., author of 
‘English Literature and Literary Criticisms,” 
“Story of Siegfried,” etc. 16mo, gilt top, 202 
pages. Price, $1.25. 


“A useful volume.”—The Nation, N. Y. 

“ An excellent manual.”—The Churchman, N. Y. 

“Weknow of no work of the kind which gives so 
much needful information in so small a space.”— 
Evening Telegram, N. Y. 

“Mr. Baldwiu has written, iu this monograph, a de- 
lightful eulog:am of books and their manifold influ. 
ence, and has gained therein two classes of readers— 
the scholarly class, to which he belongs, and the recep- 
tion class, which he has benetited. The Book-Lover 
iscompact with suggestions and wisdom.”— New York 
Mail and Express. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, on receipt of 
price, by 


JANSEN, McCLURG & C0., 


CHICAGO. 





Ninth Thousand Ready. 


THE RUSSIANS 


AT THE 


GATES OF HERAT. 


By CHARLES MARVIN, principal authority of the 
English press on the Central 
Asia Dispute. 

PAPER, 50 CENTS; CLOLH, 81. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS AND 
MAPS. 

CONTENTS. 

Meow! + a First Went | How Herat is the Key to 


ndia. 
The ay upon Merv Skobeleff’s Plan for the 
The ‘Advance to the Gates Inyasion ot India 


erat. e sossian Railway to 
The Question of the 


rat, 
Boundaries. The Future of te Af- 
ghan Barrier 
The Defense of India, 
(from the New York Tribune.] 

“ This book is the most smpertent contribution to 
a complete gndoretending, 6 f the present quarrel 
between England, ana Russia. that has Rh} ap ponEee 
Its author, Mr. Charles Marvin, is proba y the bes 
living authority upon the whole eran? . bert 
all who wish to be well informed on the menacing 
quarrel between the two great Powers. Mr. Marvin's 
boo may be heartily recommended.”’ 

*,* For sale by_ all bookeellers, or sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743--745 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


French. -(r61MA.--- Spanish, 


U can, by ten weeks study, master either of these 
as sufficiently for overs day and business 
conversation, by ee. A. ch. senthal’s celebrated 
Mei terschi erms, 5.00 for books of 
each language, will oriviless of answers to all ques- 
tlome, and correction of exercises, Sample copy, part 
1,25 cents. Liberal Terms to Teachers. 
MEISTERSCHAFT P BLISHING co., 
Herald Buildiug. Boston. Mass. 








- HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, — One, Fear........ 84 
danPERS LONG propyr, | 230 
on tecdth OF Moe Css A ‘ wild be sent by mar 


HARPER & BROTHERS, FRAMKLIN SQUARE &. Y 


ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 

T. NELSON & SONS, 

42 Bleecker Street, New York. 











JUST READY. 
A Popular Edition of the 
MILITARY HISTORY 


Gen, Ulysses S, Grant, 


By General ADAM BADEAU, 
Aid-de-Camp to the General-in-Chief. 





In three volumes, Svo, cloth, Price, $6.00. 


General Badeau had exceptional advantages in 
the preparation of this valuable work. A mem- 
ber of General Grant’s staff, he was military 
secretary, and accompanied the commander of 
the army from the close of the Vicksburg cam- 
paign till the surrender of Lee. He shared the 
confidence of the general-in-chief, and had "the 
assistance of the leading commanders of the 
armies in constructing his narrative. He had 
access to the records of the War Department 
both Confederate and Federal, and the sheets of 
his work were read in proof by General Grant, 
ee Sherman, General Sheridan, and other 
officers. 





Extract from a Letter from General Grant, 


This book was reviewed by me, chapter by chap- 
nae was being prepared for the publishers. It 
was Cae yo! for a similar review also to Generals 

beock, two of the staff colleagues ot the 
author. In addition to this, all those chapters treat- 
ing of events in which pM. A Sherman and Sheri- 
dan held detached Commnenses brand submitted to 
shoes officers. The author had acce 


0. APPLETON . ‘ C0., Publisher, 


Charles Scribner’s Son’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Story of North and South. 


ACROSS THE CHASM. =~ 


The author of “‘ Across the Chasm” has hit upon a 
new “situation ” in American life. The heroine is a 
young sere gizl ~pe ae a Winter in be ambe: 

the alts of fparacter —the amb 
Sous and —* —~ North none the lees energetic but 
nm throug e@ eyes 
of Margaret Trevennon, are depicted with great clev- 
erness, But it is much more than a study of charac- 
ter: the love story is piquant, and the Ceocription of 
social life in Washington uncommonly good, 








12mo. $1- 


A Charming Book for Young and Old. 


A CHILD'S GARDEN OF VOICES. 


RoBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. lvol. 12mo. 81. 


“Mr. Stevenson’s book deserves to have plenty of 
readers, both young and old.”—The Saturday Revi 

* He takes an inland voysge up the river Of memo- 
ry, and sketches with his clear, crisp, vivid touch a 
few of. his adventures and experiences.”— Pall Mali 


ASSYRIOLOGY : HTS USE AND 
ABUSE. By Prof. Francis Browy. 1 vol, 


Imo. @l. 
The method sad scope of Prof, Brown’s book is n 

It is design med to 9 show. with illustrations, and ins 
amiliar and popular style,w’ e chie Van 

are which Old Trestam ent a can derive wees 
Assyrian discovery, and also som e dangers to 

which they are exposed. A valuable. list “of the more 

important books on the subject is appended, 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers ; or will 
be sent, post free, on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON'S, 


748 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


NEW BOOKS. 


Among the Stars, or Wonderful Things 
in the Sky, by Agnes Giberne.12mo. Il]. $1.50 
The Children’s Portion, Macleod.1.50 
Fathoms Deep, Catherine Shaw.....1.25 
The Sefton Boys, Irvine............... 60 
Life in the White Bear’s Den, 
BO Or Biss cc0 pevash vas ssbecdeabeccaseaccus cone 


A City Violet, Wiuchester....... beer ten 1.50 
Robert Graham’s Promise, by 


the Author of ‘‘Win and Wear,” etc. 1.25 
Great Heart, Rev. W. W. Newton..1.25 
The Pilgrim Series, Newton. 5vols.6.00 
My Sermon Notes. A Selection from 

Outlines of Discourses, with Anecdotes 

and Illustrations, by C. H. Spurgeon. 1.00 
Return, O Shulamite, and other 

Sermons preached in 1884. Spurgeon. 

Dei cssncasestclaseiiateempsianaiiiestaieacae Aa 
Communion Memories, Meditations, 

Addresses and Prayers suited for the 

Lord’s Table, by J..R. Macduff, D.D. 

| EE ee Pea 
The Voice That is Stil, Memorials 

of Esther Beamish............csssecsserrseeed DO 
New York, April, 1885, 


A. 8. BARNES & CO.. Educationa! Publishers, 4. ¥ 
. 
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everywhere. 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


Religious Journals and 
Journalists. 


A prominent lithogra) eo establishment of N 
York has saaped a finely executed picture, en ied 
“Rep ore Religious Journals and Journ 
of Seeasioe” sed ft gives a most excellent iikeness of 
each of the following well-known editors. 
H, Gay oy SRP MRULL, D.D., of The Sunday-school 
e. 
HENRY ri. DEXTER 1 D.D., of The Congregationalist, 


8. J. BARROWS, D.D., of The Christian Register, Bost. 
8. IRENEUS S bri ME, D.D.. of The New York Ob- 


server, Ne 

EDWARD BRIGHT D. D., of The Examiner, New York, 

HENRY M. FIELD, D.D.. of The Evangelist, N 

di M. BUCKLEY. D.D., 0 Phe Christian ddooso ys, iy. 
GORGE 8. MALLORY, DD. of The Churchman, 


New Yor 
ra C. BOWEN, of The indopontont New York, 
G GHAY Ph.D., of The tor. Chicago. 

y. G MONTFORT, D-D., of ‘the Hi Herald and Presbyter 
ISAAC ERRITT, D.D., of The Christian Standard, 
Cincinnati. 

The pate 3- on 








of each pee, © nA a well-executed fac-si 
production of the fhest page of the paper it ‘The 
artists have spared no effort to make picture. the 
most satisfactory one of the kind ever > pletare, 
the lithographic peoaeee. 

The ure (size, wasnty Sue = foeneyn ma 
inches) will J —_ Yr paged 

any —— J onde 
any one receiving it it ts et nat Pate et ma 
turned, and the money will c ALT 


THE snoubaneaal 
P. 0. Box 2787, New York. 


Book Agents Wanted, Am, Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn 
SLOBES 44 sizes and ss Prices reduced, Send for 
» a Catalogue B. NIMS ES CO., Troy, N. ¥ 
Rk. CARTER & BROS., BOOKS, NEW YORE. 
MUSIC. 
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WONDROUS LOVE, 


The New Sunday-school Song Book, 
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Delight." Specimen Pages Free. Address 
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Religions Iutclligence, 


THE CHURCHES AND THE WORK- 
ING CLASSES. 


A patty paper of this city, in an editorial 
on * Working-men and the Churches,” said 
recently that ‘‘the line of severance be- 
tween our American Protestant Churches 
and the working classes has become sharp- 
ly marked”; that ‘‘working-men have little 
to do with organized Christianity”; that 
‘“‘the great mass of American Protestants 
are found in the middle and wealthy 
classes”; and all this is ‘* seen in the admis- 
sions and attitude of the Churches them- 
s2lves.” 

Not satisfied as to the truth of these siate- 
ments, we addressed inquiries to pastors of 
churches in this city, in which there is about 
as large a proportion of wage workers out- 
side the Christian Church as will be found 
elsewhere. In response we have received 
about one hundred letters, They come 
from all sections of the city and from all 
denominations. Thus they may be regarded 
as fairly representing the condition of 
affairs in all the Protestant Churches. 

One inquiry we addressed to each pastor 
was what proportion of his church and con- 
gregation consists of the working class. 
More than a third answer that ‘ all,” or 
‘nearly all,” or ‘the great majority” of 
their people are of this class. Large dis- 
tricts, covering a third or more of the area 
of the city, are inhabited almost entirely 
by ‘* the working classes,” and it is only as 
they are made up ot such people that 
churebes can exist in these districts at 
all, 

Tn the up-town localities congregations re- 
port a half, a tuird, a quarter, or an eighth of 
their attendance as being of the working 
class, while some churches on or near Fifth 
Avenue report very few. The working people 
seem to belong to each congregation in as 
large numbers as they are found living in 
the vicinity of the church edifice. These 
facts dispose of the statement that there is ‘‘a 
line of severance” between our American 
Protestant Churches and the working 
classes.” Thggeving out the foreign popula’ 
tion, the respectable poor are found in the 
churches in as large a proportion to their 
numbers in the vicinity as are the ‘‘ middle 
and wealthy classes.” 

Are the working classes welcomed in the 
churches? Many of the churches respond 
that there are next to no people in their 
neighborhood who are not working people, 
and it is only by welcoming such that they 
can have a congregation at all. And if, in 
an up-town congregation, one-fifth are of 
the working clase, it is evident they do not 
receive the cold shoulder. Says Dr. Van 
Dyke, of the Brick Church: ‘‘ Any one who 
likes our church and wants to come to it is 
welcome.” Says Dr. Wm. M. Taylor: * All 
are alike welcome.” Dr. John Hall, after 
speaking of chapels supported by his con- 
gregation, says: *‘ I ought to add that in 
the mother church we have many working 
people, including, for example, a large num- 
ber of domestics, who pay for their seats 
like the rest, and are treated in all respects 
like the rest of the members.” Dr. R, 8. 
MacArthur, of Calvary Baptist Church, 
whose house of worship is one of the 
largest and most elegant in the city, 
says that at least five hundred of the 
members of the church are working-men— 
mechanics, porters, small dealers, and un- 
der clerks—and their families. These work- 
ing people, who belong to Dr. Hall’s con- 
gregation, and Dr. MacArthur's, probably 
know whether they are civilly treated. If 
they continue to attend, it is evident that, 
in spite of all that is said about pew-rents, 
respectable working people are able to find 
church homes in the finest church edifices 
in the city. It cannot be said that our 
American Protestant Churches hold them- 
selves aloof from the working classes. Any 
working-man who is inclined to go to 
church can find a hundred open doors 
where he can become a member of the con- 
gregation without any abatement of his 
self-respect and without subjecting him- 
self to any pecuniary liability except such 
as may be involved in the self-denying gen- 
erosity which is an essential part of genu- 
ine Christianity. 

Such being the attitude of the Church to 
the working classes, the question may be 





asked how they stand toward the Church. 
We propounded to the pastors the inquiry: 
‘Do you find much indifference or hostility 
to Christianity among working-men?” The 
almost unanimous answer is that there is 
much indifference, but not hostility. Men 
who do not go to church themselves are 
willing and even pleased to have their 
children attend Sunday-school, and in times 
of sickness are anxious to have the consola- 
tions of religion. It is noteworthy that, 
among the pastors who speak of finding no 
hostility worth mentioning, are very many 
who are laboring in the poorest districts in 
down-town wards. Many answer that there 
is not as much religious apathy among the 
working people as in the wealthier classes. 
Says the Rev. A. A. Butler: ‘‘The num- 
ber of working-men who are hostile to the 
Church is exceeding small, but they are 
exceedingly noisy.” 

To the question whether the alienation 
of working-men from Christianity is in- 
creasing, half a dozen answer that 
it certainly is, while some others reply that 
they fear itis. The great majority, how- 
ever, answer that they see no reason to 
suppose that it is increasing, while many de- 
clare that evangelical religion is getting a 
stronger hold on the minds of the toiling 
class than it ever yet has possessed. 

It is exceedingly difficult to present in 
one view the force of the hundred letters 
that have been spoken of. They are of 
deep interest as being ‘‘ from the front,” 
from men who are in the thickest of the 
battle for God and truth. But, taken to- 
gether, they are exceedingly cheering ; for 
they are pervaded with hope and give 
promise of victory. We shall recur again 
to the subject, giving further glimpses of 
the interesting communications we have re- 
ceived, 


ee 


Accornpina to official statistics, just pub- 
lished, there are in American Mormondom 28 
‘*stakes,”” and 374 ‘* wards”; stake being the 
Latter-day term for diocese, and commonly be- 
ing bounded by county lines, while ward is 
equivalent to branch, or local church, Of these 
374 wards, 282 ure in Utah, while 92 are found 
in the 6 neighboring territories. Idaho has 45, 
and a Mormon population of something more 
than 12,000. Arizona has $1, and about 4;000 
adherents to Joseph Smith, Colorado has 6 
wards, and Nevada the same number; Wyoming 
3, and New Mexico 1. In tbe Sandwich Islands 
14 Mormon missionaries are laboring, and in the 
various branches some 38,600 churchmembers 
are found. The membership of the Mormon 
Church in Europe was reported, March Ist, as 
9,759. Of these Scandinavia has 4,497; Great 
Britain, 4,173; the German Mission, including 
Switzerland and Austria, 999; and Holland, 90. 
Within a year 1,586 have been baptized ; 767 in 
Scandinavia, 537 in Britain, 266 in Germany, 
and 16 in Holland. The year’s emigration to 
Utah from Europe was 1,799 ; from Scandinavia, 
808; and from Great Britain, 804. Since the 
beginning of “ gathering” in 1840, not less than 
85,000 nave crossed the ocean, seeking Zion. 
The present cost per emigrant from Liverpool 
to Salt Lake is but $53, Latter-day Elders, to 
the number of 12, are laboring among the Maoris 
in New Zealand, They baptized 545 in 1884, 
and have gathered a membership of 810. 


..«+The Church Times of London, one of the 
organs of the Established Church, says: 


“There is no doubt that at the present time there 
is a distinct advance in the matter of preaching 
power noticeable amongst our clergy, and especially 
amongst the younger of them, Even so lately as 
ten years ago it was the exception to find a ergy- 
man who could stand up before a congregation with 
a Bible in his hand, and perhaps a few notes jotted 
down on a scrap of paper, and address his audience 
in such a fashion as to interest them. This is now 
the rule. We have often heard comparisons drawn 
between the preaching of Nonconformist ministers 
and that of clergymen of the English Church, much 
to the prejudice of the latter, No honest man, who 
was intelligent enough to form a judgment upon 
such a subject, could possibly do this now. And 
this improvement is all the more remarkable be- 
cause the English clergy, as a rule, have never had 
any teaching in this particular branch of their work, 
and all that they have learnt they have taught them- 
selves. No doubt, the fact that a great dea] more 
is thought by the laity about preaching now than 
was formerly the case, has acted as a spur to preach- 
ers, and has put them, so to speak, on their mettle, 
But, however this may be, the truth remains that 
the standard of preaching has beep steadily and 
surely on the rise during the last decade.” 


...-In a recent editorial in the Herald of this 
city, attention was directed to the fact tbat the 
bonds are weakened between the Vatican and 
almost every Spanish American nation. In 
Uraguay the pries® and the government are in 
conflict over the civil marriage laws, several 
ecclesiastics having been subjected to arrest. In 
the Argentine Republic there is a similar conflict 
over the public-school system, the Papal Legate 





having recently been banished, In Chili there 
is a bitter contest over civil marriage and the 
right to interment in consecrated ground, a 
Papal Nuncio has been expelled and it is pro- 
posed to disestablish the Church. In Ecuador 
there is great difficulty regarding the Church 
tithe question. In Venezuela there is an asser- 
tion of the complete ascendancy of the civil 
power over that of the Church. The Mexican 
government has confiscated the Church property 
and entirely suppressed the political power of 
the ecclesiastics, The hold of the Roman 
Church on the Spanish American governments 
is loosened, and the loosening process is rapidly 
going forward, 


....The city of Washington has a population 
of two hundred thousand, A correspondent of 
the Examiner adds: 

“Tt is a fact not generally understood that in its 
resident population Washington is a remarkably 
religious city. Statistics of two years ago show 
52 Methodist churches with 12,998 members; 45 
Baptist churches with 15,332 members; Presby- 
terians, 20 churches with 4,265 members; Episcopa- 
lians, 26 churches with 5,654 members; Lutherans, 
10 churches with 2,020 members; Congregational- 
ista, 4 churches with 1,000 members; Unitarians, 1 
church with 868 members; Universalists, 1 
church with 90 members; Swedenborgians, one 
church with 110 members; Hebrews, 2 churches 
with 240 members; Komanists, 13 churches 
with 7,000 members. Total number of churches, 
180; members, 49,351. Of this total membership 
about 21,000 are in the colored churches, divided 
largely between the Baptists and Methodists, the 
former having the larger number. There are 177 
Sunday-schools, with 40,429 teachers and scholars 
This is the largest percentage of Sunday-schoo) 
members, I think, of any Jarge city in the United 
States.” 

....4 memorial of Dr, William Carey has just 
been erected in the village of Paulerspury, Eng- 
land, where the illustrious missionary and 
scholar was born and spent his youth. Edmund 
Carey, his father, was parish clerk and school- 
master in the village. The headstone on his 
grave, which had fallen somewhat, and the in- 
scription on which was nearly illegible, has been 
relettered and placed in an upright position, 
and, in addition, a monumental brass has been 
fixed inside the church, bearing the following in- 
scription: ‘‘Tothe glory of God, and in mem- 
ory of Dr. William Carey, Missionary and Ori- 
eptalist, who was born at Paulerspury, Aug. 
17th, 1761. Died at Serampore, India, June 9th, 
1834, The remains of his father, Edmund Carey, 
lie near this spot.” 


... The Dissenters in Sweden are now making 
their influence felt in politics also, Among the 
members of the new Diet there is one Metho- 
dist and two Bap‘istse. The former, the editor, 
P. J. M. Erickson, introduced two measures, one 
looking to the establishment of absolute re- 
ligious freedom, the other, to the prohibition of 
the sale of intoxicating liquor. One of the Bap- 
tists, Dr. Erik Nystrém, moved the abrogation 
of the compulsory oath, and the substitution, in 
certain cases, of an affirmation instead of an 
oath 

....-A writer in the Quarterly Review makes 
an estimate of the relative strength of parties 
in the Church of England. Placing the whole 
number of the clergy at 23,000, he thinks that 
to the High Church school in its various shades 
belong upward of 11,000, or nearly one half of 
the whole. He gives to the Evangelical section 
about one-fourth of the whole, or 6,000, and to 
the Broad Church section, 3,000. or about an 


eighth of the whole, leaving another 3,000 
which cannot strictly be claimed by either 
party. 


....The General Association of Congregation- 
al churches of Massachusetts voted at its last 
annual meeting to advise ‘each chufch to take 
a religions census, and to make a systematic vis- 
itation of its surrounding community, with 
special reference to the neglecting and foreign- 


‘born population.” The canvass has been made 


in several places, and in others it is in progress. 
The discoveries are in some cases surprising. 


...-The Church of England Working-men’s 
Association, is managed and governed by work- 
men for workmen, and has had extraordinary suc- 
cess. ‘The Secretary, Mr. Powell, is a power in 
the Church. He isa forcible speaker, has organ- 
izing talent and indomitable perseverance. He 
purposes paying thia continent a visit this year, 
to see whether the same work cannot be accom- 
plished in the states and Canada. 

...-The ecclesiastical authorities of Quebec 
annulled the marriage of one Heureux, on the 
ground of spiritual affinity with the bride. He 
applied to the secular court to civilly confirm 
this annulment; but the suit was decided in fa- 
vor of the wife, on the ground that the civil code 
does not recognize such a cause of nullity as 
spiritual affinity. The Court of Review has just 
unanimously affirmed this decision. 

....Some twenty Warwickshire clergymen of 
the Church of England have issued a strong pro- 
test against horse-racing. They state that, in 
their opinion, horse-racing and ome 
as at present conducted, are demoraliging 
their tendency and degrading in their influence. 
As ministers of the Gospel of Christ théy feel it 
their bounden duty to protest against them. 





The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR MAY 3d. 
OBEDIENCE.—Epuesians vi, 1—13. 


Pau wrote a great deal of “ doctrine” in his 
epistles, but he also makes his letters very 
“practical.” Men will hardly live the right lives 
unless they are instructed in theological truth 
and made to understand their relations to God, 
out of which their duties flow. On the other 
hand, theological beliefs are good for nothing, 
except they influence every-day life. A theology 
which bears no fruit in better acts is a barren 
tree. 

Obedience ‘in the Lord” is an obedience which 
comes from the rule of the spirit of the Lord in 
the heart. The spirit of Christin the breast will 
beget filial obedience. On the other hand, it 
will, of course, insure obedience only to such 
commands as are ‘in the Lord” or consonant 
with religious duty. When a parent commands 
something directly contrary to what the Lord 
commands, the spirit of the Lord will prompt a 
refusal to comply with the evilcommand. The 
spirit of the Lord will impel us to obey Christ 
first, parentsnext, Again, to obey parents who 
are “in the Lord”—.e., Christian parents—is 
peculiarly a duty ; for their commands must be 
supposed to be good and beneficial. 

The command to honor parents is exalted by 
having a promise attached to it. By a promise 
for obedience, or a threatening for the dis- 
obedient, an injunction is emphasized, The 
sanction of a reward ard penalty shows that 
God is especially desirous that the command 
shall be obeyed. 

On the other hand, parents must have due re- 
gard for their children, Children have rights ; 
and, unless parents regard the rights of children, 
it may be difficult to lead the children to perform 
their duty toward their parents. If parents 
speak to children in anger, the children will be 
prompted to have angry feelings in return. The 
discipline and admonition given by parents must 
be given in the spirit of the Lord, if it is ex- 
pected that the children will receive it in that 
spirit. Only as our admonitions are adminis- 
tered in the right spirit can we expect that they 
will be received in the right spirit. 

The “servants” addressed were slaves, and 
their condition was, in some respects, worse than 
the slavery which formerly disgraced our Jand. 
Many of them were captives in war, or had been 
sold for debt, and, being persons of refinement, 
could feel deeply the sadness of their condition, 
while the law gave them no protection what- 
ever, but a cruel master could even put them to 
death. The injunction of obedience does not 
imply that their slavery was just ; for a mother 
writing to a son in prison, though she be- 
lieved him perfectly innocent and his imprison- 
ment entirely unjust, might counsel him to obey 
the rules of the prison, to do submissively the 
hard tasks assigned him, and to treat ri spectful- 
ly the most abusive of his keepers. The apostle 
deals with slavery simply as a fact, saying noth- 
ing as to its rightfulness, 

But he takes away the darkness of their 
wretched condition by reminding them that 
their service to an earthly master may be service 
to Jesus, As he says in the parallel passage in 
Colossians iii, 24: ‘‘ Ye serve the Lord Christ.” 
The faithful servant of a heathen official might 
secure an apostie’s release from prison, and thus 
secure for the Gospel a wider extension, By 
cheerful endurance of oppression, he might 
show toa cruel master that there was a reality 
in religion, and so win that master and others 
to Christ, The circumstances of his bondage 
might enable a disciple to do a work for 
Christ which no other one could do. So he could 
bear his slavery for Christ’s sake, and could 
even rejoice in the hard lot which enabled him 
to do a work for the one who had redeemed 
him. The revelation that service to an earthly 
master is service to Christ, gives an entirely 
different character to that bondage. The slave 
is emancipated, not by breaking his chain, 
but by enabling him to wear the chain joyfully. 

The principle laid down is one of general ap- 
plication. Nearly every person has much 
heavy labor and dreary toil to perform. The 
factory laborer, the burdened housekeeper, the 
school-teacher, and even the well-to-do business 
man is bound down to a daily routine which 
often becomes burdensome and tedious. But, in 
whatever position we are placed, we can do some- 
thing for Christ; nay, each position gives op- 
portunity to do something for him which could 
not be done under any other circumstances. 
Therefore, we may thank God that he has placed 
us in these circumstances; for, bad as they are 
in themselves, they are glorious in the oppor- 
tunities they furnish us to do work for Christ. 

The “‘ finally” has the sense of, “ for the rest” 
—i.e., to lay down a rule which will cover any 
case which may arise. He who is “ strong in 
the Lord,” girded with the Saviour’s mighty 
power, is ready for anything which may come. 
The Christian life is rightly termed a warfare, 
and the enemies are not the less to be feared 
because they are not palpable, The price of 
spisitual liberty is eternal vigilance against evi 
passions and powers of sin. 
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" Hews of the Week. 


GENERAL GRANT. 


Mowpay, April 13th.—General Grant spent 
another uneasy night. His rest was broken by 
fits of choking. In the morning he slept so long 
that his throat becamesore, When he awoke, a 
little before noon, it was intensely painful, He 
could not bear to sit still, and, leaving his chair, 
walked back and forth until Dr. Shrady relieved 
his pain with cocaine. He was soon up again 
and out into the library. A dull pain in the 
head made him restless. His throat was also 
atill sore. In a little while he became quiet, and 
was easy for the rest of the afternoon. Marshal 
McMichael, of the District of Columbia, was 
among the earlier callers. He had been sent by 
President Cleveland to ask after General Grant. 

Turspay, April 14th.—General Grant’s family 
were happily surprised in the morning, soon 
after breakfast time, to find him seated in the 
library. He had thrown aside the sick-room 
gown for his coat and waist-coat, which had 
hung untouched in the closet since he became 
dangerously sick. His color was good, his eyes 
clear, and the huskiness of voice, which had 
been an annoying feature of his disease for a 
week past, was, in a great part, removed. The 
natural tone of his voice seemed to please the 
General, and he was inclived to talk too much. 
He was in a cheery mood and chatted freely. 
At times, he walked about the room in a manner 
that reminded his family of earlier days. The 
fact that he wa8 dressed in every-day garb, and 
seemed to enjoy the change, added to the gener- 
al feeling of satisfaction. Whenever his throat 
began to trouble him it was relieved by a medi- 
cated wash, applied with a small syringe; the 
throat being lighted, during the operation, by 
an incandescent lamp, fed by storage batteries, 
or by a dynamo, operated by foot power. A 
lump in his throat shows quite large when he is 
worse. On Tuesday it was very small. He 
wears nothing on his head but a house cap, and 
his neck is usually bound with a white handker- 
chief. Gen. John C, Fremont was among the 
callers. 

Wepnespay, April 15th.—The continued im- 
provement in General Grant's condition led the 
doctors to begin to try to wean himfrom mor- 
phine. As he did not crave it, his improvement 
from Monday was a great help to thisend. He 
threw off his slippers for boots on waking, and 





* walked into the library with a feeling of satisfac- 


tion. ** Thrice,” he said to Dr. Newman, ‘‘I have 
been down in the Valley of Death. Now I come up 
again.” As Dr. Newman was about to take leave 
of the General, he spuke of the great numbers of 
people who had lately passed through the block 
in order to look at the house, and said that he 
had no doubt faces were at that moment, in 
spite of the heavy rain, watching the library 
windows. The General doubted it. Leaving 
his chair, he walked to the window, showing 
himeelf for the first time ina month. An un- 
sheltered group stood directly across the way, 
and saw him for an instant in his skull-cap and 
gown. He turned away, smiling. For the first 
time in several weeks, strangers were unable to 
distinguish the house from its neighbors. It 
had generally worn an air of gloom, put on 
Wednesday night it was bright and cheerful. 

Tuurspay, April 16th.—While the Grant fam- 
ily were at lunch, the dining-room door opened, 
and in walked the General. To the astonished 
greetings of the family he made no direct re- 
sponse: but, turning to the waiter, he said: 
“Inform Dr. Douglas that we are waiting lunch 
for him.” A moment later the doctor joined the 
family. The General was seated in his old place 
at the head of the table. The meal passed in 
merry fashion. The doctor’s face, which was 
reddened by the welcome he received, was not 
allowed to become serious all the time the meal 
lasted. The following dispatch was received 
from the President of Mexico : 

Mrs. F. D. Grant, New York: 

My family and I—we are very sad for General 
Grant’s health. Favor to advise us how he con- 
tinues. PorFiIRio Daz. 
The great improvement in the General’s condi- 
tion caused some doubts as to whether the 
trouble in his throat really is cancer, But the 
Doctors are agreed that it is, One of them said: 

“There can be no mistake about the disease. It 
is epithelioma (epithelial cancer), and has been so 
Proved both by microscopical examination and by 
its clinical features. No one can foretell what the 
next few days may bring. It is certain only that he 
is much improved, and that we hope for continued 
improvement. The rule in cancer is death. There 
are recorded exceptions, in which the disease has 
becu eradicated by an operation or by caustic 
appliances. How this may turn out is by no means 
settled. No intimation bas come from any of the 
family that the disease is not cancer, and the staff 
of physicians know that it is. All to be sald now is 
that we are much encouraged by this week’s im- 
provement,” 

Farmar, April 17th.—The balmy weather 
charmed General Grant, and he wanted to take 
& drive. The morning dragged a little with 
him, as he hoped the physicians would give 
their consent to this in the afternoon, He was 





disappointed. The doctors were afraid to risk 
exposing him to cold. There was a haltin his 
improvement, He was no better, nor was he 
any worse than on Thuraday. The family took 
occasion to express themselves fully convinced 
of the correctness of the diagnosis and of the 
microscopical examination, and Senator Chaffee 
—whose hopeful remark that the disease might 
be less grave than cancer was contrary to that 
of the doctors and microscopists—disclaimed, 
any intention to be considered more than a 
well wisher for the General. 

Saturpay, April 18th.—About 11 o’clock Gen- 
eral Grant was seen at the window of his sleep- 
ing-room. A number of persons on the side- 
walk raised their hats and the General made a 
military salute. His face shows confinement 
and suffering. There are no deep lines, but it 
is sunken below the cheeks, and its color is no 
longer fresh. If the coursing of the blood did 
not show through it, it would have a dull yel- 
lowieh cast. The color now approaches light 
bronze, shaded with warmth. His beard has 
whitened. In parts it retains enough of a 
streaked appearance to show that it had been 
brown; but lowin the cheeks and round the 
chin it is nearly a pure white. 

Sunpay, April 19th. In the morning the Gen- 
eral walked about as of late, talking at will and 
without special discomfort. He said he felt his 
strength coming back, and he spent consider- 
able time in reading his papers. About three 
o’clock in the afternoon, feeling weary, he lay 
on the bed and slept for an hour, This was the 
first time he had slept lying flat for a fortnight. 
He was well covered up and slept, soothed by 
the fresh air from an open window in the same 
room. He continues to improve. 





DOMESTIC. 


. General Middleton reached Clark’s Cross- 
ing on April 18th, having covered thirty-four 
miles in eight hours. A reconnoitering party of 
40 mounted men, under Lord Melguad, captured 
three of Riel’s scouts on the afternoon of the 
18th, On being questioned by General Middle- 
ton they said that Riel’s forces consisted of 250 
half-breeds, poorly armed, twelve lodges of the 
Teton Sioux, White Cap, with his lodges of ref- 
ugee Sioux from Minnesota, in 1862, and about 
100 Crees and other Indians. General Middle- 
ton says that he has not received orders from 
Ottawa to fire first on the half-breeds. His in- 
structions are to quell the rebellion, and hang 
all murderers. He has now nearly 960 troops; 
but, if the rebels get into the woods, thrice that 
number will be needed to drive them oat, 
News was received on the 15th that the Sixty- 
fifth (Montreal) Regiment of Volunteers at Cal- 
garry had refused to proceed against Riel, mak- 
ing the excuse that they needed equipments. 
This is the only French regiment of Montreal, 
and its refusal to proceed is supposed to be due 
to unwillingness to be led against French half- 
breeds under Riel, Colonel Ouimet, of the reg- 
iment returned to Winnipeg. He refuses to 
serve, exercising his privileges as a Member of 
Parliament. Ata special meeting of the Club 
National in Montreal, on the 15th, many promi- 
nent French Canadians being present, a resolu- 
tion was adopted, blaming the Government for 
the troubles in the Northwest, and supporting 
the half-breeds in their claims. 


.-Telegrams from Panama state that the 
political condition of the isthmus is chaotic. 
Commander McCalla says that if the transit is 
to be kept open, a short stay of our troops must 
not be contemplated. The health of the troops 
continues excellent. It is reported that Popayan 
has again fallen into the hands of the rebels, 
Many radicals are being imprisoned at Buena- 
ventura, contrary to the conditions of the sur- 
render. The Government troops at Buena- 
ventura are mutinous. A Spanish manifesto 
was published on the 8th, inciting the people 
against the Americans. News from the interior 
is not reassuring, and much alarm is felt at 
Panama over the prospects of an attack by 
Government troops from Cauca, 


.-The body of C. A. Preller, of London, 
Eng., was found dead in a zinc trunk in one of 
the rooms of the Southern Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
on last Tuesday. Pasted to the end of the trunk 
inside was the inscription: ‘*So perish all trai- 
tors to the great cause.” An autopsy revealed 
that he had been poisoned with cyanide of po- 
tassium. The murderer has been identified as 
Walter H. L. Maxwell, who sailed from San 
Francisco for Auckland, New Zealand, on April 
12th. Both men were bound for this point from 
England, At St. Louis, Maxwell’s money gave 
out ; he decoyed his friend on from the East, and 
killed him for his money. Cablegrams have been 
sent to Auckland, and he will be arrested before 
he lands. 


FOREIGN. 

..-Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, 
on the 17th, stated that the Government had 
received from Sir Peter Lumsden a reply to the 
request for an independent report upon the 
Penjdeh incident, In this it is stated that Gen- 
eral Komaroff was aware, at as early a date as 
March 28th, of the understanding agreed upon 





on March 17th between Russia and England. 
According to the terms of this understanding, 
England was to deter the Afghans and the Ozar 
was to deter his troops from advancing beyond 
the positions they then respectively occupied 
until some subsequent agreement about the 
demarkation of the Afghan frontier could be 
reached between the two Governments. The 
battle on the Kushk was fought, therefore, sev- 
eral days after General Komaroff had been 
made aware of the agreement not to advance. 
Captain Yates, a British officer who wit- 
nessed the battle, was assured by a Russian 
officer who commanded in the fight that he 
knew nothing of the understanding of March 
17th. Sir Peter Lumsden’s report appears to 
warrant the inference that whatever General 
Komaroff knew officially about St. Petersburg’s 
agreeement with London he kept to himself. 
Mr. Gladstone gave notice that he would ask the 
House te sanction a vote of credit on Monday, 
April 20th. The Porte has replied’ to England 
that, in the event of war between England and 
Russia, Turkey will remain neutral, and will 
close the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to men-of- 
war of either nation. Notice of this decision 
has been sent by the Porte to the various 
foreign ambassadors at Constantinople. Two 
hundred English steamers are at pres- 
ent in the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof. 
The Turks are building forts at Batim 
with the utmost rapidity. The English 
Government has warned English traders at 
Black Sea ports to be prepared to leave. The 
arming of Russian men-of-war at Cronstadt con- 
tinues. Orders were issued on the 19th to have 
all put to sea. Eleven fast steamers have heen 
bought, ready equipped, at various ports, for 
use as Russian privateers. The Ameer of Af- 
ghanistan, speaking at Jamrood, on the 17th, 
declared that if Russia obstinately continued 
her aggressions, the Afghans would rise to a 
man, and repel the invaders. He avowed his 


policy to be as unchanging as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians—never to yield an inch of 
Afghan territory. It is announced that the Em- 
perors of Germany, Russia, and Austria will 
soon meet at the castle of a Galician noble, = 
the Russian frontier, in Austrian territory, to 
confer as to the political situation. 


...-The Prince and Princess of Wales left 
Dublin on the 18th. On their route to Kings- 
bridge Railway station they passed the Dublin 
City Hall. An immense crowd assembled about 
the building to witness the departure of the 
royal visitors, Lord Mayor John O’Connor hap- 
pened to drive past the city hall a few minutes 
before the royal carriage appeared, The crowd 
recognized him and hissed him savagely. Mr. 
O’Connor flew into a passion and threatened to 
tell Mr. Parnell. As a consequence of this, when 
the royal party arrived at Mallow, the station 
platform was thronged with Nationalists, whose 
leaders were some of the Irish members of Par- 
liament, whose bands insisted on playing ‘‘ God 
Save Ireland,” the bystanders singing in unison. 
This completely drowned “God Save the Queen,” 
played on the royal train by its own band at 

ving. There was also a disturbance at Cork, 
Windows and doors of houses which had been 
decorated in honor of the Prince of Wales were 
smashed, and crowds of Irishmen roamed 
through ‘the streets all night cheering O’Connor, 
O’Brien and Parnell, and singing ‘* God Save 
Ireland.” The Government has refased to en- 
tertain a motion to investigate the disturbances, 


..-Three columns of British troops ad- 
vanced from Siakim, Handoub, and Otao, re- 
spectively, at daybreak on the 18th, and 
marched toward Deberet, in an endeavor to sur- 
round and cupture Osman Digma’s soldiers 
there. It is reported that the Mudir of Taka 
has reinforced the garrison at Senaar. The 
Mahdi has a troops against Senaar. 
The Soudan way has reached Handoub and 
will be continned to Otao, eight miles further 
west, without delay. The ‘railway is of the ut- 
most utility in conveying stores to the front. 
Twelve hundred Indian coolies are coming to 
assist in constructing the line. The British 
troops have occupied Otao, They encountered 


no opposition, 
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THE QUESTION OF PRAYERS AT 
HARVARD. 


WE are not quite sure whether religion 
gains anything or not by the decision of 
the Harvard Overseers to retain morning 
Prayers. 

The reasons they give for their action are 
cogent. A body of men with several Chris- 
tian ministers among them could not say 
less than they do in their report, that to 
abolish the daily Prayers would injure the 
college with the Christian public, and that 
they ought to be retained on their own ac- 
count. 

Both points are solidly taken. It would 
injure the college before the Christian pub- 
lic to abolish daily Prayers; and both ez 
congruo and ex cundigno they ought to be re- 
tained; but, nevertheless, our doubt re- 
mains whether religion is put where it 
should be at Harvard by this decision. 

These morning prayers, and the motto, 
Uhristo et Heclesi@, on the college seal, 
are, so far as we can learr, the only offi- 
cially Christian things that cling to the uni- 
versity. Attendance on divine service on 
Sunday in the chapel is no longer exacted. 
We understand that, for the present, there 
are no regular Sunday services in the 
chapel, though occasional evening services 
have been held there. Attendance at some 





church on Sunday is no lenger required. 
The policy of the administration seems to 
be to bring the recognition of religion down 
to the lowest point, and, without actually 
proceeding against it, or restricting its free- 
dom, to give it no distinct recognition, but 
to leave it wholly to be, both with the stu- 
dents and the instructors, a matter of per- 
sonal preference and voluntariness, so that 
the only creed of the university is the indi- 
vidual opinions of its professors, and the 
only obligation they respect is to teach 
what they believe. 

Things have been drifting toward this result 
at Harvard since President Eliot defined its 
policy. His first motive was to escape from 
the limitations of a Unitarian sect by get- 
ting the university onto the broader ground 
of indifference to denominational distinc- 
tions. Unfortunately, the theory he started 
would not stop at denominational distinc- 
tions, nor, in fact, anywhere short of abso- 
lute liberty to believe, say, and teach what 
one would, whether it fell inside or outside 
the lines of Christianity. 

There are natural necessities controlling 
matters of this nature which may or may 
not have been foreseen by Mr. Eliot and 
his friends, but which have certainly 
proved too strong for them, and have now 
carried the university iato a position whose 
tenor makes college Prayers, college wor- 
ship, and college profession of faith an il- 
logical and contradictory survival of a sys- 
tem the university is no longer working 
on, 

In any theory of college education we 
can accept, the daily Prayers are an in- 
dispensable element; but it is more ditti- 
cult to show that in a case like this they 
will prove much more than a blind to out- 
siders, and keep Christian people quiet 
without having much effect on what goes 
on in the university. 

We applaud the Overseers’ decision as 
an honest and brave attempt, as far 
as it goes, to stem the tide. But if they 
really mean to sustain college Prayers, and 
to keep the college on a religious founda- 
tion, they will have to come to an issue 
with the entire theory as to religious pro- 
fession and responsibility into which the 
university has of late been drifting. 

The Overseers say that religion cannot 
be ignored in college. They would come 
closer to the point had they said that it 
cannot ve ignored in the college education 
and udiministration. How can history be 
taught, for example, without definite 
theories asto the religious principles which 
tie at its core? And as to philosophy, what 
is theology but the philosophy of life? 

In handling these subjects some theory 
of religion must be taught, and always is 
taught. If it is not the Christian theory, it 
is either a fatal akepticism or some kindred 
phase of secularism. That the silent pul. 
pit in Appleton Chapel does not imply 
silence as to religion in the class-room the 
recent publication of Mr. Royce’s lectures 
to his classes at Harvard demonstrates. 

The gentlemen in power at Harvard need 
to be reminded of the different relation they 
and their college sustain to religion from 
the Common Schools, Their responsi- 
bility is not to the state, which can neither 
profess nor teach a religion, but to a Chris- 
tian public who entrust them with their 
sons in the belief that they do both. They 
have a right to demand that the teacher 
shall be out of the woods as to the subfects 
he handles. They are supposed to be ex- 
perts in education, expert at all points, and 
competent to lead. They must stand up 
before their classes and assume the responsi- 
bility of positive opinions. 

We may not quarrel with Harvard Col- 
lege for wishing to widen itself beyond the 
lines of any one denomination, and we have 
nothing to say against the definite Unita- 
riun foundations of one sort and another it 
has to administer; and when men are old 
enough and mature enough to be in profes- 
sional schools they may be assumed to be 
responsible for themselves in religious 
opinion, as in other matters. 

But the Christian parents and guardi- 
ans whose sons and wards are at Harvard, 
will insist that President Eliot shall not 
drive his scheme to Germanize the univer- 
sity so hard as to secularize it, nor intro- 
duce a liberty which relieves the faculties 
and the university from the responsibility 
of professing Christianity. 





At a time when young Cornell has turned 
back and is patiently toiling up the hill 
toward the serious methods of Christian 
education, it would be odd indeed should 
she be met on the way up by our oldest 
and proudest university coming down, 
with Christo et Heclesie dropped for the 
‘‘glittering generality” of. Veritas, and 
marching on to the secular theory and the 
general religious irresponsibility her 
younger sister is straining every nerve to 
escape. 


WILL ENGLAND DEFEND INDIA? 





Ir M. de Giers has any sense of humor he 
must be amused at the energy displaved by 
Mr. Gladstone, not in calling Russia to ac- 
count for a gross and palpable violation of 
the conditions of peace, but in trying to 
find out whether the hand that dealt the 
blow at Penjdel was a left or a right hand, 
a closed or an open hand. His curiosity 
will probably be satisfied shortly with a 
coup demain; for it is plain to everybody 
but the British Premier that Russia means 
to have Herat. 

Was or was not Penjdeh in Russian ter- 
ritory? All the Russian maps, until very 
recently, showed that {t wasnot. Did Rus- 
sia, in seizing it forcibly, keep or violate her 
pledge to await the award of the Joint 
Commission? Didshe or did she not make 
war upon Afghan territory, which England 
is under obligation to defend? Russia does 
not claim to have observed the agreement, 
und she has no apology to offer for her at- 
tack on the Afghans; on the contrary, she 
commends the general in command for his 
promptness, and distributes rewards among 
the troops. How can she be asked to ex- 
plain such conduct? Ifa man in negotia- 
tion with another is knocked down, cannot 
he draw his own inference as to whether 
the act is unfriendly or not? Is Russia to re- 
tire from Penjdeh or to goon? Komaroff 
reports that he is organizing a government 
for Penjdeh and the ‘surrounding dis- 
trict,” and he adds, in conclusion, that there 
is no ‘‘immediate necessity of a forward 
movement.” What does this imply? 
Whenever a Russian geueral wants a ne- 
cessity, he can find one on short notice; 
and while the English Cabinet is waiting 
for detailed information, Komaroff may 
move on Herat and take it. Mr. Gladstone, 
in the present crisis, is playing the part of 
the man who was grossly insulted and tried 
to awe his enemy into peace. ‘ You have 
spurned me,” he cried, ‘‘ you have knocked 
me down, you have insulted my wife, now 
beware lest you rouse the sleeping lion.” 
The ‘‘ sleeping lion” seems hard to rouse, 

The question is often asked whether it is 
not shameful for two great nations to go to 
war about a miserable little patch of ground 
inhabited by semi-barbarous tribes. Ought 
England to fight for Penjdeh? Ought she 
to fight for Herat? But this is not the real 
question. The real question is: Will Eng- 
land defend her Indian Empire now, or 
wait a few months until she is compelled to 
fight the enemy at great disadvantage on 
her Indian frontier, or withdraw altogether 
from Asia? This is the question at issue. 
Russia cares as little for the territory 
around Penjdeh and Herat as territory as 
England does. She wants it, not for its 
value or its population, but because it 
opens her way to India; aud that she wants 
India and has been planning how she may 
get it is matter of record as well as infer- 
ence. Skobeleff matured a scheme before 
his death for the seizure of India, and 
other Russian generals have formed aimbi- 
tious designs on that rich and populous 
empire. 

If Mr. Gladstone refuses to assert Eng- 
land’s right and determination to protect 
her Asiatic possessions, he will, in all proba- 
bility, see the Afghan barrier to the Russian 
advance quickly removed and the Afghan 
army either annibilated or added to the 
already formidable force of the Russian 
invader. It would be of incalculable ad- 
vantage to England to have the war, which 
is to decide the fate of her reign in India, 
fought on semi-independent soil, with the 
powerful help of a semi-independent nation. 
At such a time, und in such acase, peace is 
more dangerous than war. We hope the 
British Government will not allow those 
who are for peace at any price to lead it 
into a fatal mistake. 





PRECIOUS FAITH. 


AmonG the other precious things of which 
the Apostle Peter speaks is faith (II Pet. 
i, 1). Whether we are to understand faith 
in this connection as referring to the whole 
series of promises which set forth and em. 
body the great salvation, or the special dis- 
position of mind which lays hold on God 
by means of his revelation, is not a matter 
of great practical importance. No doubt 
it may be understood either way, or both 
ways. Certain it is that the things set 
forth to the faith of men, such as the sub- 
stance of the Gospel—to wit., ‘‘ that Christ 
died for our sins, according to the Scrip- 
tures, and that he was buried and that he 
was raised again on the third day, accord. 
ing to the Scriptures”—are most precious. 
It is equally true that the disposition in 
man to believe these things and turn to 
God on account of them, trusting him 
henceforth, and living for his glory, is 
precious. Without the revelation of God 
in Christ, which is the substance of our 
faith, there could be nothing for man to be- 
lieve or hope for beyond this life. If, there- 
fore, we consider faith to mean the setting 
forth of those things which ‘‘ brought life 
and immortality to light through the Gos. 
pel,” how can we speak it as being other or 
less than precious? On the other hand, if 
these things, by which we are saved from 
sin and death, are made over to us by means 
of our faith, or disposition to believe and 
trust God in Christ fur them, such a dispo- 
sition, however it may have been produced, 
can be nothing short of precious to us. 
Having already considered the precious- 
ness of Christ, and the exceeding great and 
precious promises by means of which we 
are made partakers of the divine nature, 
we call attention to faith as it stands for 
the mental and spiritual attitude of the sin- 
ner toward God. 

We cannot read the Bible with the leas, 
attention, without observing that faith, 
taken in its subjective meaning, is the 
most important factor in the Christian life. 
It characterized all the men of old who 
knew and walked with God, who were 
the objects of the divine favor, and his 
friends and witnesses on the earth. It was 
faith that bound Abel to God and led him 
to obey him in the matter of the sacrifice, 
“by which he obtained witness that he 
was righteous.” It was by faith that the 
ancient worthies, such as Enoch, Noah, 
Abraham, Moses, Joshua, David, the 
Judges, Daniel, and the other prophets, 
obtained their distinguished places in the 
world, and secured to themselves that 
friendship of God and power from on high 
which enabled them to live out their lives 
in righteousness in the midst of an alienated 
and wicked world, and do exploits which 
have made them more famous than all the 
rest of the heroes of the earth. So eminent 
is faith among the graces that the prophet 
Habakkuk has set it down as a principle 
that ‘‘the just shall live by faith’; thus 
making faith the procuring and maintain- 
ing cause of spiritual life. To this senti- 
ment the great apostle responds by quoting 
the declaration of the prophet in each of 
his three great epistles, to the Romans, to 
the Galatians and to the Hebrews. With 
this text placed to his lips, like a trumpet, 
‘* Luther blew a blast that wakened a 
sleeping world to life, from Rome to the 
Orkneys.” Who that has considered well 
the sayings of our Lord but that has noticed 
how he emphasizes the necessity of faith. 
‘* All things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth.” ‘‘If thou canst believe.” ‘‘ Be- 
lievest thou that Iam ableto dothis.” ‘If 
ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye 
shall say,” etc. Only twice during his 
earthly life and ministry was our Lord said 
to be surprised. Once at the unbelief of 
his own townsmenat Nazareth, on account 
of which he could do no mighty works 
among them; and once at the remarkable 
faith of the Roman centurion, who refused 
to suffer him to go down to his house toheal 
a favorite servant, on the ground that bis 
word was quite sufficient. In the one 
case he ‘marveled at their unbelief,’’ 
and. in the other case, he ‘ marveled 
at his faith,’ which he said he 
had not seen equaled in Israel. It was 
‘*slowness of heart to believe” that 
brought from the lips of the Master that 
stinging rebuke to his disciples after his 
resurrection, It is faith that lies at the 
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foundation of our character, and into 
which all other virtues, such as knowledge, 
temperance, and so forth, are to be mixed. 

‘What startling and wonderful things are 

affirmed of faith. It procures for us what 
mountains of diamonds cannot buy. Silver 
and gold, which are but corruptible things, 
could net redeem us, but the precious blood 
of Christ. So no worldly wealth, nor human 
powers or virtue, can put the soul in pos- 
session of that great redemption, but faith 
only. ‘God gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth should not per- 
ish, but have everlasting life.” By faith in 
Christ are we justified; by faith are we 
born again; by faith are we enabled to 
overcome the world and resist the Devil; by. 
faith the vision of another world is opened 
to our view, and things not seen and spirit- 
ual are made substantiaf realities to us. 
Though we are still left in the flesh, we yet 
live so that it is ‘‘ Christ that liveth in us”; 
and though we have yet to fight with the 
world, the flesh and the Devil, we are made 
strong by faith to fight a good fight and 
lay hold on eternal life. Amid all the rest- 
less uncertainty of this life the man of 
faith ‘‘ knows that all things work to- 
gether for good” to him; and while others 
are full of unrest, by reason of sin and un- 
certainty, by faith we are enabled to and 
‘do enter into rest.” The mighty power 
of faith makes it precious to him who 
possesses it, and should inspire a covetous 
desire on the part ot those who have it not 
to possess it; for without it, whatever else 
they may have or do, they cannot please 
God. : 

The preciousness of faith is hightened 
when we remember that it is not a new and 
extraordinary faculty given from God. 
Should a curious onlooker have observed 
the mighty wonders wrought by the rod of 
Moses, and desired to look at it as though 
in itself it were some wonderful thing, he 
would have been surprised to find that it 
was nothing more nor less than the shep- 
herd’s rod with which he had tended sheep 
in the back part of the desert, before the 
Lord called him to go down to Egypt. It 
is even so of faith. The faith that justifies, 
and regenerates, and makes the weukest 
maa mighty with God and man, is nothing 
other than the common and ordinary fac- 
ulty and disposition in man by which he 
transacts all the common and ordinary 
affairs of life. But this common and hum- 
ble every-day power of the mind, which is 
found in the peasant as well as in the king, 
is raised to unspeakable glory and power 
when it is lifted up to and rests upon the 
Son of God, and transacts business with 
Heaven and the future through his unchang- 
able and oath-bound word. It is doubly 
precious, because of its mighty power, when 
used to lay hold on the precious promises 
of God, and because it is a power that is 
common to all. 


—_ 


TENEMENT-HOUSE DEATH 
TRAPS, 








Tue falling and total collapse, last week, 
in this city, of eight newly-built tenement 
houses, just as they were supposed to be 
completed and ready for occupancy, were 
not due to an earthquake, or the violence of 
a storm, or to dynamite, but wholly to the 
manner of their construction. They were 
built of poor brick and mud and lime were 
for the most part used for mortar. It isa 
mercy that they fell before they were actu- 
ally occupied, since, otherwise, the destruc- 
tion of human life would have been fearful. 

Who, primarily, is responsible for this 

disaster? There are two answers to this 
question. The first fixes a very heavy 
responsibility upon the contractor who 
put up the buildings, and who built 
them so cheaply that they would not sup- 
port their own weight. The second an- 
swer locates a heavy responsibility upon 
the examiner of the Buildings Bureau -of 
the city, whose duty it was, by sufficient 
examination, to see to it that the buildings 
were safely erected, but who evidently had 
neglected to perform this duty in a proper 
manner. One of these persons, from purely 
mercenary motives, skinned his job so 
closely as to endanger the safety of others; 
and the other grossly neglected his duty as 
a public officer. 

One man, at least, lost his life as the con- 

sequence of the selfishness of Buddensiek, 


the contractor, in building sugh mud- 
cemented structures, and of the neglect of 
the examiner in not preventing their erec- 
tion. It is the duty of the proper authori- 
ties to inquire into the cause of this death, 
and ascertain who, if anybody, is criminally 
responsible therefor. Homicide, accord- 
ing to the Penal Code of this state, is ‘‘ man- 
slaughter in the second degree, when com- 
mitted without a design to effect death,” 
‘by any act, procurement, or culpable negli- 
gence of any person, which, according to 
the provisions of this chapter, does not 
constitute the crime of murder in the first 
degree, nor manslaughter in the first de- 
gree.” Such manslaughter is ‘* punishable 
by imprisonment for not less than one 
year, nor more than fifteen years, or 
by a fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars, or by both.” It strikes us that, 
under these provisions of law, Buddensiek, 
the contractor, is criminally liable. That 
a man was killed by the falling of these 
buildings admits of no doubt; and, if the 
statement be true as to the manner of their 
construction, then it is equally evident that 
the killing resulted as the consequence of 
the ‘‘culpable negligence” of the con- 
tractor. 

The grand jury of Judge Cowing’s court, 
last week, found a joint indictment against 
Charles A. Buddensiek, the contractor, and 
Charles Franck, the foreman, charging 
both with thecrime of manslaughter in the 
second degree, on the ground that by rea- 
son of ‘‘culpable negligence” they had 
caused the death of Louis Wylters. The 
trial of this indictment will raise the ques- 
tion before acourt and jury whether the 
‘*negligence ” of which these parties were 
guilty constitutes manslaughter in the sec- 
ond degree, as defined in the statute. 

And should it be held that the law, in its 
present state, is not adequate to the inflic- 
tion of the proper penalty, then the legis- 
lature of this state ought at once to amend 
it, and make it strong enough to be a terror 
to evil-doers of this type. The idea that 
men can, with impunity, be guilty of such 
an offense against the public safety, is not to 
be tolerated for a moment. No such fact 
ought to exist in this city, or in this state, 
or in any city or state in this broad land. 
Such a disaster as that of last week ought 
to lead to the rigid enforcement of all the 
law that exists, as the means of preventing 
its recurrence; and if we have not law 
enough to do the work effectually, then let 
the legislature promptly supply more law. 





AN IMPORTANT CONSTITUTION- 
AL DECISION. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered an important decision 
in relation to the proper construction of a 
clause in the Fifth Amendment to the Con. 
stitution. The clause reads as follows: 

**No person shall be held to answer for a capital 
or otherwise infamous crime, unless on a pre- 
sentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or 
in the militia, when in actual service in time of 
war or public danger.” 

It has been the practice of the inferior 
Federal Courts in many cases to allow 
crimes to be prosecuted on what is called 
an information, which is simply an accusa- 
tion made out and presented to the court in 
written form by a district attorney, with- 
out any presentment or indictment by a 
grand jury. And when the question has 
arisen whether this is consistent with the 
language of the Fifth Amendment, these 
courts have held that the crimes thus prose- 
cuted are not ‘capital or otherwise in- 
famous” in the sense of the amendment, 
and hence that such prosecution is not for- 
bidden. In deciding what crimes may be 
thus prosecuted , because not ‘‘ capital” and 
not ‘‘ otherwise infamous,” they.ave made 
the nature of the offense the distinguishing 
test, and regarded the severity of its pun- 
ishment asimmaterial. Hence, by judicial 
construction, they have dispensed with 
grand juries in many cases, and allowed 
offenses not expressly declared to be felonies 
to be prosecuted to conviction or acquittal 
simply on the information of a district 
attorney, with no indictment by a grand 
jury, assuming that a proceeding by in- 
formation in these cases is constitutional. 

The case which recently brought this 
construction of the Constitution before the 





Supreme Court of the United States arose in 





the Eastern District of Arkansas. The per- 
son, prosecuted simply upon information, 
and tried, convicted and sentenced to im- 
prisonment, was charged with having in 
his possession, with fraudulent intent, a 
forged coupon bond of the United States. 
This offense was by law made punishable 
foraterm not exceeding fifteen years at 
hard labor. The question before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States was 
whether an offense, punishable for such a 
term of years, was to be deemed an ‘‘in- 
famous” crime within the meaning of the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution. 
This question was answered in the affirma- 
tive; and, hence, it was held that the pris- 
oner, having been tried and convicted 
upon information, and not an_indict- 
ment, was so tried and convicted in viola- 
tion of this amendment, and was, therefore, 
entitled to a discharge. 

The doctrine laid down by Judge Bene- 
dict in The United States v. Yates,6 Fed. 
Rep. 861, is that the ‘question whether 
the nature, purpose and effect of the act 
made criminal are such as to bring it with- 
in the term ‘ infamous crime,’ as that term 
is understood at common law,” cannot 
‘* be determined by a reference t@ any dec- 
laration on the subject contained in the 
statute, or by the nature of the punishment 
which the statute prescribes.” In this case 
the accused was charged by information 
with the crime of passing connterfeit dol- 
lars, and claimed that the accusation was 
made in violation of the Fifth Amendment, 
and that, therefore, the trial and conviction 
were illegal. Judge Benedict, however, 
held that the term, ‘‘ infamous crime,” has 
no reference to the punishment affixed to 
the crime, but relates to ‘‘ the nature, pur- 
pose and effect of the act made criminal.” 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in The Matter of James B. Wilson, recently 
decided, states a different doctrine, and over- 
rulesthe view taken by Judge Benedict. 
The court held that a crime liable to an 
‘‘infamous” punishment is within the 
meaning of the words ‘‘capital or other- 
wise infamous crime,” as used in the Fifth 
Amendment, and that such a crime cannot 
be lawfully prosecuted in any court of the 
United States without a presentment or an 
indictment by a grand jury, and that im- 
prisonment at hard Jabor for a term of fif- 
teen years is an infamous punishment. 

This settles the question that the pun- 
ishment affixed by law to a _ crime 
is to be taken into the account in de- 
termining the question whether the crime 
is ‘‘infamous” or not, and hence whether 
it can be tried only on a presentment or in- 
dictment of a grand jury, with the excep- 
tion of cases arising in the military or 
naval service of the United States. It 
modifies and changes the previous ruling 
of inferior Federal courts in an important 
respect. And, moreover, it is quite possi- 
ble that there are cases in which persons 
are now in confinement under proceedings 
based upon information, whose offenses 
were infamous crimes, and who were un- 
lawfully convicted, according to the recent 
ruling of the Supreme Court. 


THE CZAR’S POSSESSIONS. 


Russia is the greatest land-monopoly in 
the world; the greatest, indeed, known to 
history. Its enormous acreage would fur- 
nish four such empires as the Roman in 
the days of the Antonines. It comprises, 
it is estimated, one twenty-sixth of the en- 
tire surface of the earth, and one-seventh 
of the dry part, or more than eight and a 
half millions of square miles. Beginning 
at the Baltic on the west, and following the 
sixtieth parallel of latitude east through 
St. Petersburg, a traveler would traverse 
Russian territory continuously until he 
reached the shore of the Behiing Sea, 
crossing one hundred and forty-five merid- 
ians of longitude, and accomplishing more 
than three-eighths of the distance round the 
globe, or over 5,000 miles. If he were 
to follow the Arctic circle, beginning 
at a point twenty-five degrees east of 
the Paris meridian, he could journey 
on Russian soil until he reached the 
190th meridian. The entire northern 
part of Europe, east of the Baltic, and of 
Asia is Russian soil. Its meridional lines 
are alao of great extent. From the north- 
ernmost point of the mainland, North East 
Cape, to the southernmost, which is 











Sarakhs, is 9 distance of about 2,800 miles. 
In this vast empire, two such republics as 
the United States, including Alaska, could 
be placed, and there would still be room 
enough for Mexico, Canada, Great Britain 


' and Ireland, Germany and France. It is 


larger than all North America, including 
the Arctic and West India Islands. 

Upwards of three-fourths of the empire 
is in Asia, the wastes of Siberia alone con- 
stituting more than half of the whole area. 
The Caucasus and Trans-Caspian regions 
comprise about 488,000 square miles; Si- 
beria, 4,825,000, and Central Asia, 1,165,- 
773. Russia in Europe, exclusive of 
Poland and Finland, has an area of 1,850,- 
000 square miles. The Czar controls his 
immense domain by a system of general 
governments, governments, and districts. 
There are six general governments, or vice- 
royalties, in Europe, and five in Asia. 
The European general governments, which 
are Finland, Poland, Wilna, Kieff, Odessa, 
and Moscow, embrace sixty-eight govern- 
ments, with 625 districts. The Finnish 
and Polish vice-royalties formerly had con- 
siderable independence; but Poland has 
had her privileges so cut down, that, ac- 
cording to one of her princes, she can only 
beg for leave to live. The general govern- 
ments of Asia are Caucasus, Turkestan, 
Stepnoye (of the Steppes), Eastern Siberia, 
and Amoor. The viceroy, or head of each 
general government, is the Czar’s direct 
representative, exercising supreme civil 
and military jurisdiction in his government 
by virtue of his master’s authority. To 
the viceroy all subordinate governors and 
officers make their reports. In lodal, or 
town affairs, the people, especially in Euro- 
pean Russia, manage their own affairs, 
settling in their communal assemblies, 
which are held at least once a year, all 
questions of division of fields, tenancies, 
distribution of taxes, recruiting for the 
army, etc. This system allows a large de- 
gree of self-government, and would proba- 
bly prevent, in case of a revolution and 
overthrow of the monarchy, anarchy in the 
communes. 

The Russian population is very unevenly 
distributed. In the European provinces it 
is much denser than in the Asiatic. Herdly 
more than one-eighth of Russia’s one 
hundred and two millions belongs to Asia, 
and the average to the square mile is only 
two individuals, while in Europe it is forty. 
The great strength, therefore, of Russia lies 
in its older and more compact population 
west of the Ural Mountains, But in push- 
ing her frontier toward India, she is strik- 
ing for a section of Asia which would give 
her incalculable power and advantage. 
There is no question that she covets India 
for the outlet it would give for com- 
merce and the opportunity it would afford 
for the development of her navy. With 
the Indian Ocean as her southern, the 
Arctic as her northern, the Pacific as her 
eastern boundaries, what more would she 
need, except to control the Bosphorous and 
absorb Norway and Sweden? 


Russia, however, has great weaknesses. 
The immense spread of her territory is one. 
Communication is slow, difficult and costly, 
and semi-military governments are neces- 
sary for the far-off provinces to provide 
against insurrection or invasion. The 
hetereogenous character of the population is 
another weakness. ‘Tartars, Slavs, and 
Turcomans do not naturally eoalesce. The 
Slavic element is, of course, the chief 
strength of the empire; but if the Ozar 
wished to talk to all his subjects in their 
own tongue he would have to speak forty 
different languages or dialects. A third 
weakness isa very serious one—lack of 
money, lack of credit. Russian finances 
have been steadily growing worse. There 
has hardly been a year in the present cen- 
tury in which the budget has not shown a 
deficit. Loan after Joan has been placed 
on the markets until it has become difficult 
to get favorable bids from bankers. The 
Government authorized a loan of twenty- 
three million pounds sterling in 1880, but 
the Continental bankers would not take 
it, and, finally, in 1882, the Barings, of 
London, brought out less than half of it. 
The total of foreign loans is over two 
hundred millions sterling, of whick eighty- 
five millions bear interest at 5, and thirty- 
two millions at 5} percent. The revenue 
must produce every year about twenty- 
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one millions for the sinking fund 
and interest alone. Of the total expendi- 
ture last year more than one-fourth 
was for war. The total of tie public debt, 
including the paper currency, is #3,140,000,- 
000. Another war or two like that with 
Turkey would almost destroy Russian 
credit. 





Erlitorial Hotes, 


We called attention, afew weeks ago, to some 
remarkably liberal expressions respecting Cbriz- 
tianity of the Hebrew Journal, a weekly re- 
cently cstablished in this city. Our contempo- 
rary returns to the subject, in its last number, 
and expresses the opinion that we are mistaken 
in holding that persecution by Christians has 
roused the prejudices of Jews against the re- 
ligion of Christ. Persecution, it thinks, has 
made them tolerant, and their “ prejudices have 
long since died out.” We do not care to dispute 
this point with our courteous neighbor, though 
we wish we were conviaced that there are not 
almost ineradicable prejudices on both sides, 
We often feel how little there is of the spirit of 
Christ in the treatment of Christ's own race by 
many professing Christians, Human nature is as 
large in the Jew as in other races, just as liable 
to turn sour and bitter under oppression and 
injustice long centinned. ‘We appreciate,” 
says the Journal, ‘at its fullest value, Jesus's 
loving, fervent spirit, quickening all the good 
impulses of the ignorant, encouraging the lowly,” 
and extorting the “ admiration of the educated” ; 
but similar morals had been taught by the 
Jews. ‘‘Christian morals we could accept as 
being substantially identical with the Jewirh ; 
but not the Christian idea of the Trinity.” “We 
Jews,” it continues, *‘ fervently hold to the be- 
lief in one God, and in his Saviourship. We be- 
lieve the expected Messiah to be a man acting 
under the power and guidance of the Lord, but 
not the Creator, nor a divisional part of the 
Creator.” The difference is a large one in the- 
ology. The great bulk of Christians believe the 
doctrine of the Trinity ; but they do not profess 
to understand how the three persons of the God- 
head coexist ; nor is it required that they should. 
They find the promise of Christ in the law and 
the prophets; they find in Christ the fulfillmeat 
of the Old Testament prophecies ; they see in 
Christ's character something more than human 
perfection ; and they are unable to escape the 
conclusion that God was in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself. This is the sublime fact 
of the Gospel, and if it is the purpose of our 
Hebrew brethren “to seek of good Christian 
sailors voyaging to the heavenly land some aid 
and comfort,” they will be most welcome to the 
use of our chart, our compass, and the guidance 
of our Great Commander, 








Taosze who remember what colonization did 
for Kansas in ante-bellum days will hail with 
confidence and satisfaction the Utah Emigrant 
Aid and Improvement Society, of which the old 
Kansas colonizers, Amos Lawrence and Eli 
Thayer, are leading spirits. These veterans say 
they helped to remove one of the twin relics of 
barbarisni, and want to have a handin the re- 
moval of the other before they go hence. The 
plan of the Society is to secure the permanent 
ovecthrow of px lygamy by filling Utah with an 
anti-Mormou population. lt proposes to settle 
the eastern counties with honest, sturdy, enter- 
prising colonists from New England, the Middle 
States, the South, and the West. Companies 
would go out from different localities and take 
up government lands, either through the So- 
ciety or through Government agents, and the 
Society would aid them in selecting suitable 
sites for towns, in erecting mills cn the abun- 
dant streams, and in developing other industries, 
It would also arrange with the railroads for low 
fares. Utah is one of the most promising terri- 
tories in the country. It has great resources, 
and only needsa better population and enter- 
prise to develop a powerful state. The Society's 
plan is a good one. Whatever may be the result 
of the Edmunds law, or any other which Con- 
gress may adopt, it is of the first importance to 
have an anti-Mormon majority in Utah. If the 
colonization scheme should be received with 
favor, and we hope it will be, for it is purely a 
work of benevolence, the already large Gentile 
population might in the course of afew years 
find itself in the majority. At all events coloni- 
zation would introduce a good honest strain in 
the corrupt blood of Salt Lake. 





We do not know who are the twenty-seven 
polygamists who were indicted, under the Ed- 
munds law, by the grand jury recently ; but the 
fact that several of the chief Mormon leaders, 
including John Taylor himself, have fled from 
the city, and sought hiding places elsewhere, 
strongly suggests the probability that some of 
them are in the list. They preferred nof to face 
the music and take the risk of being arrested, 
on a criminal charge, by the marshal or deputy- 
marshals of the United States. For the same 
reason, the annual Mormon Conference, that was 





to have been held at Salt Lake City, was held at 
Logan; and John Taylor did not venture to 
show his face there, but contented himself with 
sending an epistle to the Conference. Several 
prosecutions and convictions for polygamy have 
recently been made iu Arizona; and in Idaho, 
polygamists have been disfranchised by the local 
law of the territory. The hitherto defiant sys- 
tem of Mormon polygamy seems to be getting 
into a bad way under the pressure of legal 
suasion. President Taylor calls it the “ reign 
of terror.” Just and righteous law, vigorously 
executed, is always a ‘reign of terror” to evil 
doers. The design of the law is to stop the 
commission of the crime which it forbids, and 
to do so by such punishment as will terrify 
those who otherwise might, and, perhaps, 
would be offenders. The Edmunds law, in its 
recent execution, seems to be doing good work 
in Utah; and our earnest hope is that the 
United States authorities will keep up its exe- 
cution with such promptitude and vigor that 
all Mormon polygamists will come to the con- 
clusion to submit to this “reign of terrer.” 
Perhaps the better way for the leaders would 
be to have a new revelation, modifying the 
Mormon creed, and eliminating polygamy from 
their religious system. This being done, Mor- 
mons can then worship God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences, without any 
conflict with the civil authority of the United 
States. They may be sure that the people of 
this country will not tolerate polygamy as right 
and lawful, on the theocy of any pretended 
revelation giving the sanction of God to it, 
They do not believe in the truth of such 
revelations. If Mormons do, and act accord- 
ingly, then they must take the consequences, 

Tuere is a power in the personal presence of 
royalty that we Americans find it difficult to ap- 
preciate. We could admire the heroic bravery 
of King Humbert in exposing himself to the 
cholera in Naples, but we could hardly under- 
stand how, in his presence, the afflicted people 
forgot their pain and began to rise superior to 
the scourge, It was a fact, however, that the 
disease first faltered in its round of misery when 
the people saw their good Umberto. In former 
times this personal visitation on the part of 
royalty was a recognized necessity. Probably 
no other one thing so far made possible the uni- 
fication of the many peoples of the broad Roman 
Empire as the custom of the Emperors of setting 
up their courts now here, now there, and 
neglecting not even the most distant part of the 
Empire. If a country was in any way disaf- 
fected, there waa all the greater need of the 
Emperor's presence. With something of this 
old idea in mind, the recent visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales to Ireland was planned 
and carried out. Among other things, the visit 
bas demonstrated that the dignity and courage 
of royalty are not things of the past, nor con- 
fined to Latin races, La the first place, it re- 
quired no little pluck on the part of the Prince 
and Princess to undertake the visit. If possible 
plots ceuld have been disregarded, if Ireland 
could have been thought of as the land, not of 
dynamiteurs, but of British subjects, if the 
Phoenix Park murders could have been forgotten, 
there would still have remained the fact for the 
royal pair to face that Mr. Parnell’s inflamma- 
ble and blamable influence upon the National- 
ist agitators is as ever-present as the Irish- 
man’s brogue. But if they could not ignore 
this fact, they could at least brave it; 
and that they have done. The en- 
thusiasm attending their reception at Dublin 
arroused the animosity of the Nationalists 
throughout the island, and they at once pre- 
pared to demonstrate their antagonism to the 
representatives of England, their oppressor. Un- 
der the leadership of home rule members, their 
demonstration of disapproval culminated at 
Cork, where the visitors, upon their arrival, were 
hissed and insulted. But the Nationalists did 
not have it all their own way. The Loyalists 
were out in equal number, and cheer after cheer 
rose above the hisses as the royal procession 
passed through the turbulent streets. The 
Prince and Princess retained their composure, 
the latter, as always, completely charming all 
who came within her sight. They remained in the 
city but a few hours; and after their departure 
the opposing factions spent the force of their 
excitement in mobs and disorders, that re- 
sulted in shattered windows, battered hats and 
sore heads. In reviewing the visit, it must 
appear that the reception, as a whole, was more 
favorable than was to be expected. It is al- 
ways easy for a few persons, or even a single 
one, to make a disturbance in a crowd, and it is 
therefore probable that the disaffection, which 
was only noticeable at one point in the journey, 
was even there much exaggerated, being manu- 
factured expressly for the occasion. On the 
other hand ; aud it was a loyal enthusiasm all 
along the line, which was particularly strong in 
Dublin and Cork, the strongholds of national- 
ism. The visit shows, we believe, that the mass 
of the people of Ireland look to England for 
the redress of wrongs and protection against 
misery, rather than to dynamiteurs, agitators, 
and the home rulers, of whom Mr, Parnell is 
the distinguished leader. 


~ 





Tux Charity Organization Society in this city 
has just completed its third year of work. It is 
kindred to associations in London and other 
cities of Great Britain, and there are forty such 
societies in as many cities and towns in the 
United States. The object is to systematize 
charitable efforts, so as to make them more effi- 
cient. The most active benevolence may fail to 
become beneficence. He who would aid his fel- 
low-men must put forth his efforts wisely. A 
gentleman widely known for his good deeds 
made the remark that he had suffered as great a 
percentage of losses in his charities as in his 
business investments. The question how to 
place a given sum of money so that it shall do 
the most good in charity is as difficult as the 
problem how to invest it in business so as to 
bring the largest profit. He who gives money 
in charity to every plausible applicant is like the 
one who iavests funds in the first commercial 
scheme that makes magnificent promises ; he be- 
comes the victim not only of sharpers, but, also, 
of well-intentioned projectors, whose wisdom is 
nut equal to their aspirations. The object of 
the Charity Organization movement is to save 
this loss in charitable gifts, to detect swindlers, 
to turn the light of criticism on ill-advised 
enterprises, and, in general, to effect such ar- 
rangements that charitable efforts shall do the 
maximum of good, 





Tue Uniled States, in the net improbable 
event of a war between England and Russia, 
will be bound to observe the rules of neutrality 
as between the two belligerents, Congress has 
already enacted a series of neutrality laws which 
forbid the fitting out of privateers, the having 
any pecuniary interest in such privateers, the 
procuring of the enlistment of seamen, or the 
acceptance of a commission, when any of these 
acts have a hostile intent against any nation 
with which this country is at peace ; and, in the 
event of a war between England and Russia, it 
would be the duty of this Government rigorously 
to enforce all these provisions of law, and take 
prompt measures to prevent their violation. 
The principles for which the United States con- 
tended before the Geneva Tribunal, and which 
were acknowledged and established im the 
Treaty of Washington, require that we should 
use all due diligence to prevent all naval 
preparations of any description in every 
part of the United States, which, there is reason 
to believe, are intended to carry on war against 
a friendly nation, These principles require that 
we should do everything in our power to prevent 
the departure from our jurisdiction of any ves- 
sel designed for such a purpose, and that we 
should not perm't either belligerent, being at 
peace with both, to use our ports or waters as 
the base of naval operations, or for the purpose 
of obtaining military supplies and recruiting 
crews. We complained bitterly of Great Britain 
because it omitted to discharge these duties of 
neutrality during the late War of the Rebellion, 
and demanded and obtained an indemnity for 
the damages resulting to our commerce there- 
from. We certainly are in no position to dis- 
card or ignore these just principles of neutrali- 
ty; and, in the event supposed, it will be our 
duty, as a nation, to give, alike to England and 
Russia, the fullest benefit of their rigid observ- 
ance. We trust that the President and his 
Cabinet will be thoroughly awake to this im- 
portant subject, and, in the event of war, give 
to neither nation any just ground of complaint, 
We can have no interest to be served by such a 
war that ought for a moment to cancel the 
claima of a just and impartial neutrality. 


Section 351 of the Penal Code of this state 
places pool-selling on horse races, among other 
things, in the category of “‘ gaming,” or gam- 
bling, which it forbids and makes ‘‘ punishable 
by imprisonment for one year, or by fine not 
exceeding two thousand dollars, or both,” 
Bauer, the Coney Island pool-seller, was, upon 
his own confession, convicted and sentenced 
under this law. Judge Moore made the mistake 
of sending him to the penitentiary for three 
months, instead of one year, as the law directs ; 
and on this ground he has been released from 
the penitentiary on bail, and the legality of the 
sentence is a question now pending on appeal, 
These circumstances have led to the sending of 
a curious petition to the legislature of this 
state, signed by a considerable number of hon- 
orable names, and asking the legislature to pass 
a bill permitting pool-selling on horse-race 
covrses. The bill is entitled ** an act for the im- 
provement of the breed of horses,” and includes 
pool-selling as one of the methods of such im- 
provement. We certainly have very great re- 
spect for at least many of the gentlemen who 
have signed this petition ; but we utterly fail to 
see any natural and proper conuection between 
pool-selling on horse-raccs, which is nothing but 
gambling, pure and simple, and the end which 
they propose to attain by it. Pool-selling isa 
way of gambling on horse-races ; and even if it 
were true that such gambling indirectly tends to 
improve the breed of horses, especially race- 
horses, then the evils of the gambling to society 
would entirely overbalance all the benefits to be 
realized from the training and improvement of 








fast horses for race-courses. The truth is that 
horse-races are really of no service to anybody, 
except as an amusement, unless we add the 
practice of betting on races ; and, if we add this 
element, then horse-races, like the faro table, or 
any other mode of gambling, tend to demoralize 
the community and are a source of actual injury 
to the interests of the general public. We would 
just as soon repeal the whole code against gam- 
bling as repeal that part of it which relates to 
pool-selling on horse-races. 





...-The policy of President Cleveland, which 
we have more than once commended, and nota- 
bly in the case of Postmaster Pearson, of retain- 
ing Federal office holders, unless they have 
shown cause fur removal by their negligence or 
unfitness, is already bearing fruit after its own 
kind. The following letter, printed, last week, in 
The Boston Post,-and said to have been sub- 
mitted to the President and his Cabinet, isa 
case in point: 

LEXINGTON, MA8s., March 20th, 1886, 
To the President: 

There are four Federal office holders, all Republi- 
cans in politics, residing in the town of Lexington— 
two postmasters and two gentlemen employed in 
the Boston Custom House. Itis the belief of their 
neighbors that they all perform their duties in a 
proper manner, and it is the wish of the Democrats 
of the town that they be retained in their respective 
positions unless some cause such as is not known to 
us at present be assigned for their removal. 

WILLIAM PLUMER, 

ANDREW J. ADAIR, 

GEORGE L. PIERCE, 
Democratic Town Committee of Lexington. 


...»The sharp antagonism between radicalism 
and conservatism in all departments of thought, 
which is now so prominent a factor in the pub- 
lic life of all the Scandinavian countries, is espe- 
cially bitter in Denmark, and has there assumed 
some peculiar phases. It is there controlled, to 
a great extent, by literary and educational inter- 
este, The leader of the radical party has, for 
the last fifteen years, been Dr. George Brandes, 
a Copenhagen Jew, aud an expert writer in the 
field of Esthetics. He has been a close student 
of Mill and Taine, and has advanced to outspoken 
materialism. Among his writings the best is 
probably his biography of the socialist, Lasalle, 
which he wrote while in voluntary exile in Ber- 
lin, He and his friends claim that there can be 
no alliance or compromise between modern ideas 
and the traditional views of Church and State, 
and daily their opposition to the existing condi- 
tion of affairs is becoming more radical. A re- 
cent agitation to secure the Professorship of 
Esthetics at Copenhagen for Brandes was 
thwarted by the decided refusal of the king to 
give him the place. 


...-A correspondent, whose poem—a rhymed 
history of Saul of Tarsus— we were unable to 
print, tries to harrow our feelings by threaten- 
ing never to send another manuscript to us. 
We are somry, of course, that we cannot accept a 
twenty-column poem now and then, but ‘* space” 
is not, in the journalistic, whatever it may be in 
the scientific, conception an infinitude. Our 
correspondent does not give sufficient weight, 
we think, to this very important reason. He 
writes : 

1 have to thank you for the glimpse the episede 
has given me of its editorial management. It has 
dispelled some illusions under which I had labored, 
and possibly hints at an explanation of some of the 
contributions appearing as if written to order, and 
which really serve the purpose of pure “ padding.” 
Perhaps, after all, our correspondent supposed 
we wanted “ pure padding.” If so, his “illusions” 
are ‘‘dispelled.” If he had ever offered “ pad- 
ding” before (he says this was his first communi- 
cation), he would know that no one ‘journal 
wants as much as twenty columns at one time. 


....-Dr. B. T. Tanner, of Philadelphia, one of 
the most intelligent and observant colored men 
in this country, gives the following significant 
incidents of a trip to New Orleans: 


“We are in Charleston. It is noon. Here and 
there a stray whistle or bell is heard. On the nmght 
and on the left schools are being dismissed. On the 
corner of Mary and —— Streets, stands a colored 
policeman, short, bulky, with legs of brass. A 
group of white children, just from school, stop at the 
corner to havea boyish chat. The colored police- 
man approaches, and, with barly voice, orders them 
to ‘skit along, skit along!’ And along they ‘ skit’ 
without saying a word.” 

“ We are in New Orleans. Driving to the lilinois 
Central Depot, we notice a decently clad white young 
man approach the carriage, open the door and 
assist us out. Taking possession of our luggage 
with the query: ‘To the sleeper, sir?’ he led the 
way toa Pullman. Entering the car with us, he 
carefully placed our baggage at berth eight. Before 
we had time to recompense him, he said: ‘Please, 
sir, give the boy something,’ which, upon receiving, 
he withdrew, with all the thanks imagiuable.” 


....2Ir. William Hoyle, in the London Times, 
anticipates help in temperance legislation from 
the new electors in England. In the votein the 
House of Commons on Sir Wilfred Lawson's 
Local Option resolution in 1883 the Scotch and 
Welsh members were practically unanimous in 
favor of it, the Irish members were two to one 
in its favor, and the English members represent- 





ing town constituencies in which the working 
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class vote supported it by a vote of almost three 
to one. But the members representing the rural 
districts of England, in which only the well-to- 
do class had the franchise, opposed the motion 
by a vote of nearly three to one. But by the 
new law the working class will have votes in the 
agricultural districts, as they now do in the 
towns, and so Mr. Hoyle anticipates that the 
rural districts will henceforth elect mem- 
bers of Parliament who will vote with the repre- 
sentatives of the towns in favor of temperance 
legislation. 

_...R. 8. Storrs, D.D., of Brooklyn, has writ- 
ten, recently, a valuable paper on John Chrys 
ostom, which, rumor says, will one day appear 
in the Century magazine. He read the paper to 
hig congregation on Sunday evening, and before 
the meeting of Congregational ministers in this 
city, Monday morning. After an interesting his- 
torical introduction, leading up to the time when 
Antioch had so aroused the wrath of the Em- 
peror Theodosius that the utter destruction of 
the city seemed inevitable, the paper presents 
the man in all his strength and power of elo- 
quence, whose sermons were the life and hope 
an1 salvation of the stricken people in their hour 
of misery and despair. The copious extracts 
from these sermons, as given in the paper, bear 
out abundantly the conclusion of Dr. Storrs that 
Chrysostom ‘* was one of the four or five great 
preachers the world has seen, and one of the 
foremost, if not the foremost, of that number.” 


...-T bere is but one cataract of Niagara, and 
it has looked for some years as if this would be 
in great part rendered unsightly by the en- 
croachments of private partics. But au agita- 
tion was started, having for its aim the re- 
demption of this wonderful piece of scenery 
from the gripof utilitarianism. Weare glad to be 
able to say that Tuz IspEPENDENT has exerted a 
strong influence in this matter through articles 
like that of Bishop Coxe, in Feb., 1881, on 
“Scenery About Niagara.” At lest the bill 
has become a law which takes the bank of 
the river out of private control and makes it the 
property of the state. The unsightly structures 
will be removed, and the scene will be restored 
to something of its primeval beauty and gran- 
deur, making it, in certain respects, the most 
magnificent park in the world, 


...-A dispatch from Colon (Aspinwal]) under 
date of April 16th, contained the astonishing 
news that “the Colombian authorities took one 
hundred rebels and drowned them off Colon” 
the previous night. Our Government sent an 
expedition to the Isthmus to see the rebellion put 
down, but not till now has it been supposed that 
this would be accomplished by the extermination 
of the rebels by drowning. Commander Jouett 
must force the fact upon the untutored under- 
standing of the authorities that even rebels have 
some rights, one of which is protection against 
summary extermination. 


....Missionaries in far-off countries, like Bur- 
mah, say that a great deal of infidel literature is 
being distributed among the natives, especially 
among teachers. Bundles of documents, in- 
cluding Ingersoll’s lectures, in the native 
tongues, are sent into towns and villages for free 
circulation. It would be interesting to know 
what man or society is so anxious to spread un- 
belief as to give money for this purpose. In this 
country, infidel lectures are a source of profit, 
and shallow-minded youth are their patrons, 
and we find little that is unselfish in infidelity. 


....Some of the Poles do not lack in courage. 
A thousand of them have addressed a petition to 
the Czar, in which they say : 

“In all cases we will willingly obey your Majesty, 
but on condition that our union with the Holy See of 
Rome be not broken. If we should ever be com- 
pelled, by force, to adopt the orthodox form of 
worship, all religious sentiment, all faith would b2 
banished from our hearts, and we could no longer 
remain good or faithful subjects.” 

But the Czar is like the image of Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream : his bowels are of brass. 


-++-The decision of Judge Freedman in re- 
spect to Ex-Mayor Edson, holding him to be in 
contempt in not obeying the injunction order of 
Judge Beach, and fining him two hundred and 
fifty dollars, and sentencing him to fifteen days 
of imprisonment for the offense, has been over- 
ruled by the General Term of the Superior Court 
of this city, on the ground that Judge Beach had 
no authority of law for issuing the order, and, 
consequently, that the Ex-Mayor was not and 
could not be in contempt. This is probably the 
end of the matter. 


-+-.Congressman Phelps, of New Jersey, is 
Teported as expressing the opinion that Presi- 
dent Cleveland will give the country a very good 
administration; but that the political leaders 
and managers in his own party will be displeased 
with his course. It is a matter of but little con- 
Sequence what the politicians think, provided the 
President secures the respect and confidence of 
the great body of the people. What they want 
is @ good administration of the Government, no 
matter who does the work. 


-++-It is reported that Mr. Dorman B. Eaton 
has made up his mind to retire from the Civil 





Service Commission, and that he will then 
“ write a series of articles on the practical work- 
ing of the Civil rules.” As to the question of 
retirement, we hope that he will reconsider his 
purpose, if he has formed any such purpose, 
and conclude to retain his position, unless the 
President wishes him to leave it. He is eminent- 
ly the right man in the right place. 


.---lf Pension Commissioner Black requested 
the resignation of Miss Sweet, without the 
knowledge or approval of the President, and 
merely to serve political ends in respect to him- 
self, as now seems to be pretty well established, 
this is a good reason why the President should 
at once request his resignation, that he may put 
a wiser and better man in his place, 


.... We do not suppose that the members of 
the legislature of this state, whether Democratic 
or Republican, care much about the Freedom of 
Worship bill, considered in reference to its 
essential merits, What both parties are most 
concerned about is the Irish Catholic vote that 
may be influenced by the passage or rejection of 
the bill. 


....Mr, Henry Day, who is one of the executors 
of the Morgan estate, says, over his own signature, 
that the executors will do all in their power to 
give the fullest effect to the guaranty of the 
Grant fund made by ex-Governor Morgan during 
his life. This is just right, and will be a source 
of pleasure alike to the Grant family and the 
nation. 


...“*A change for the sake of a change” 
seems to be a prevalent theory in the Central 
American States. The theory may suit innova- 
tors and reckless adventurers, each one of whom 
is ready to be President at a moment's warning, 
but it is not consistent with the stability of civil 
institutions or the soundest kind of social prog- 
ress, 


....The one thing commendable in the course 
of France toward Ohina is its determination to 
call off the dogs of war. It has also decided to 
retire from Madagascar after negotiating a 
treaty of commerce. We hope the present 
government in Paris will last long enough to 
carry out these laudable designs. 


...-Polygamists are hearing thunder all 
around the Utah sky just now, Bishop John 
Sharp, Superintendent of the Utah Central, and 
a Director of the Union Pacific, is under indict- 
ment, and the belief is general that he will fol- 
low Arnold’s example, and promise to drop polyg- 
amy as a practice, 


..-.The Senate has promptly passed Senator 
Daly’s bill for increasing the stringency of the 
building laws of this state. This is one of the 
consequences from the recent collapse of eight 
unfinished buildings in this city. The law ought 
to guard the people against the erection of such 
death-traps. 


...» The Jewish Messenger says it is a “ great 
stride forward when people begin to recognize 
windows in their ancestral creed, through which 
they can catch a glimpse of the broader sky and 
the larger purpose.” It is a good thing to have 
windows, not only to look out of, but to take in 
new light, 


....The late Mrs. E. D. Morgan, the widow of 
ex-Governor Morgan, in her wiil gives one 
hundred and thirty-five thousand dollars tor 
religious and charitable purposes. This is 
following the example of her noble husband, 
who in his will made large bequests for similar 
purposes. . 


...-The President has administered a repri- 
mand to General Hazen in accordance with the 
finding of the court martial. It is a severe re- 
buke ; but General Hazen is said to have a very 
thick skin, and to feel little of the humiliation of 
his position, which would overwhelm a sensitive 
officer. 

...»-Miss Frances E, Willard has been slan- 
dered by the report which represents her as 
claiming a divine revelation in favor of woman 
suffruge. It is very unjust to an active, useful, 
sensible woman, whose ‘‘revelations” are op- 
tained by patient observation and thinking. 


....-Congressman Randall is reported as say- 
ing that General Garfield once said tohim: “I 
wouldn’t give an ounce of pluck fora ton of 
luck.”” There is undoubtedly something in what 
men call “luck” ; yet ‘“* pluck” is a much better 
article to have on hand as a factor in life, 


...-The salary of a member of the Connecti- 
cut legislature is fixed at three hundred dollars, 
without any allowance for traveling expenses. 
This, for an average session of about four months, 
is exceedingly small pay. The salary ought to 
be doubled, if not trebled. 

..--A correspondent thinks tobacco as well as 
rum is a common buisance. Sodowe. He also 
thinks that churches ought to pronounce both 
common nuisances and allow them no longer to 
defile their courts. So do we. 

...-A contemporary discusses the question: 
** Vacant churches—what shall be done with 
them?” Toots’s advice is the best we know of: 
Fill ’em. 

--»,Puck thinks the record of crimes makes 





** cheerful Sunday reading.” It isa matter of 
taste, Our taste does notrun that way. 


TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in neperring their subscriptions 
8 to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, sending us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renew- 
ing their own for from two to five years, 
thus making a handsome saving. A 
large proportion of our _ subscribers 
now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it is now generally admitted, pre- 
sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members of a club 
last year, can aid us materially by raising 
other clubs this year. We shall be glad to 
furnish specimen copies to heip any one in 
getting up a club. 

VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 
One year, postage free............000000+0B3 00 
eS Meee 
i ee eC 
eee Meee | caccoscsegenccotecnente. Oe 
One subscription, two years............ - 500 
One subscription, five years............ 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tur INDEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the vellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tue INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time eable 
to you, as atest of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance, 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tus INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


READING NOTICES. 


Soornina AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

















Tue attention of our readers is called to the adver- 


n 
who offer an Improve 
Lathe. which will very highly commend i 
model-makers, inventors, amateurs, and very many 
others, who will find it just the tool wanted, as with it 


> rs, Sebastian, 
Co, will mail illustrated circulars upon appli. 


qycoe anythin fore 
a 
cation by mail or otherwise 





codliniaeets 
LADIES’ CLOAKS AND SUITS. 


EASTERN people are surprised when told that the 
Chicago dry 8 stores are on fully as large a pale, 
and import direct, an’? keep in stock the very latest 

goede. ore that, owing 
less expense in doing business, they sell their 8 
at very low figures. We call the attention of thous: 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT to the ad- 
vertioomens of Meesrs. Chas, Gossage & Co., of Chi- 


latest e colors and ma- 
terial tai ts in great variety. 
Ladies living anywhere in the couptry o—- ip, by 
correspondence, selections equally as desira as 
though present in person. 


THE attention of mothers, and ladies, is called to the 
advertisement of the Cleveland Bhoulder Brace Co., 
her column. The Little Elsie 





though free from any b incl: ° the wearer to 
For leaies the ’ race acta as supporter, and 
relieves the wearer by suspending the weight of the 

ts everwhere to Introduce. thelr 1 a 
Write then for L)lustrated Circular, giving prices, etc, 
ee ———————— 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
ROLLERS—Fie2: . Lawn, al} 
saves hea 









SEBASTIAN, MAY & GO.'S 
IMPROVED 860 
Lathe, 


Screw Cutti 


Designed for aes 
Eee 
2 mailed on ap- 


Cinclunetl Obie.” 








R.B. Parsons & CO. 


Nurseries, Flushing, N. Y, 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Address P, O. Box 603, Flushing, N. Y. 


ALEX. M. HAYS & CO. 


SUCCEEDED BY 
CAMERDEN & FORSTER, 


11564 BROADWAY, COR, 27TH ST., 
VICTORIA HOTEL. 


Musical Boxes 


AND 


Novelties. 


Independent Halibut Company 


DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Fresh Fish 


HALIBUT A SPECIALTY 


N. WEB R, President ‘reas : 
N THANTE ‘H WEBSTER. gecretary: 


WM. DENNETT, Glou anager; 
ESTEY 1 MOKINNEY Salesman” 
DIMECTORS: 


EORGE CLARK, @ 
BENJAMIN Babson 


ANDR 
wM. DENNETT,’ ASR GoWONSOR, 
Fears’ Wharf, Duncan St., 
GLOUCESTER, MASH. 
BUY ONLY INDEPENDENT FISH. 


J. S§. CONOVER & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS. 
BRASS BRIC-A-BRAC & ORNAMENTS, 


Screens, Easels, Pedestals. Tables, Mirrors, 
Plaques, Card Receivers, Jewel Boxes, 
Candlesticks, Benares - Brusses, 
Vases, Etc., Etc., 
besides the usual line of FIRE SETS, ANDIRONS, 

HODS, etc., etc. 
MANTELS in Wood, Slate, and Metal, made from 
special desigus exclusively our own, 


30 West 23d Street. 

















Her Majesty’s Favorite 


COSMETIC GLYCERINE. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
The Royal British Company 
—~—or—— 
Chemists and Perfumers, 
AND AS SUPPLIED To 
THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
Hor Maye! Michary the oesors, of, Wales 
The Marchioness of Tweedale, The Bare ess of 
Waterford, e tess chester. 6 
Countess of Dufferin, Mrs, G) tone, Mays. 
Oe Wredane 6 Mexico an Mele 
dies of the highest Gourt Watlee 
° the 
chia ca a 
Nacntel faarofcnte. ce. One Dollar. 
THE LIEBIG COMPANY, N.Y. Depot, 38 Murray 
Street, Sole American Agents. 
t@™ Also of druggists, fancy goods dealers, etc, 48 


GENERAL GRANT, 


A Fine Steel Engraving 
A. H. RITCHIE. 


16x19 inches. 
Sent postpaid, to any address, 
upon receipt of $1.00. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


P. 0. Box 2787, New York. 
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id Aoenold, 
7 (Oo 
C itikle KS Co 


PARIS NOVELTIES. 


A fine line of Escuria] Crepes for over- 
dresses and garniture, with plain silk to 
match, Crépe de Chines, Nun’s Veilings, 
plain and embroidered, Albatrous Cloths, 
Paris Printed Challies, together with a 
well assorted stock of Plain and Fancy 


effects in Woolen Dress Goods, etc. 


Proadwery K 1 oth él. 


bench) 
Comstirble Ko Co 


DRESS FABRICS IN COTTON. 


Now in stock a very choice selection 





of novelties in design and colorings in 
Paris Printed Sattcens, Crépe de Chines, 
Bicilliennes, ‘Anderson’s"” Scotch 
Zephyrs, Cram Stripes and Ginghaims ; 
also, a fine line of plain colored and 
fancy canvas effects in Linen Batistes, 


Printed Linen Lawns, etc. 


Proadoveuy HK 1 oth él, 


NEW YORK. 














Financial, 
THE CONVICTION OF FISH. 


Tue conviction of James D. Fish, the 
ex-President of the Marine National Bank, 
of this city, on eleven counts of the indict- 
ments found against him, ought to be fol- 
lowed by inflicting the severest punish- 
ment of which the case admits. 

No grosser, more deliberate and wanton 
rascality in a bank officer, or, indeed, by a 
swindler of any type, was ever presented 
to a jury than that supplied by the evi- 
dence in this case. The whole crime, in its 
generic form, may be summed up in the 
single statement that Fish, being President 
of the Marine Bank, and, therefore, bound 
in honor and by law to conduct the busi- 
ness of the bank in the interests of the 
stockholders and the depositors, and also 
being a member ot the firm of Grant & 
Ward, and deriving large profits from the 
stupendons swindles perpetrated by this 
firm, practically stole the funds of the 
bank, using them to facilitate the opera- 
tions of this firm, and in about three years 
making way with something like two mil- 
lions of dollars. This is the story in the 
compass of a nutshell; and it was so estab- 
lished by the evidence as to preclude all 
reasonable doubt as to its truth. 

Mr. Fish was nut the dupe of Ward, out- 
witted and misguided by him. He knew 
just what that scoundrel was doing, and 
what he was doiog; and hence he went 
into this rascality with his eyes open, and 
became a deliberate participator in a gi- 
gantic and most audacious scheme of fraud. 
All the rules and precautions of honest 
business were discarded alike by the 
firm and by Fish, in the management of the 
Marine Bank. No books of account were 
kept by the firm, and no capital was had 
except what was borrowed from the bank 
without security, and what the two scoun- 
drels induced contiling people to place in 
the hands of the firm. General Grant was 
roped into this terrible iniquity, without 
being aware that his good na ne was asso- 








ciated with two shameless thieves; and 
this fact, while involving a heavy pecuniary 
loss, has been to him a most grievous mor- 
tification. That the General was betrayed 
and deceived has been made perfectly ap- 
parent in the trial of Fish. He was made a 
catspaw to serve the purposes of two of the 
worst scamps known to the records of vil- 
lainy. 

One of these scamps is already convicted, 
and an indictment is pending against the 
other. It is to be hoped that the severest 
penalty admissible by Jaw will at last fall 
on the heads of both. This is demanded 
by the interests of public justice, as well 
as those of commercial morality. 

FERDINAND WARD. 

FERDINAND Warp is held as a prisoner in 
Ludlow Strect jail, of this city, by virtue of 
orders of arrest issued by the Supreme 
Court of this state in civil suits brought 
against him, There is also an indictment 
pending against him, found by the United 
States Circuit, and charging him with being 
accessory to the crime of which Mr. Fish, 
the ex-President of the Marine Bank of this 
city, has just been convicted. The sheriff 
of the County and City of New York, who 
holds him under state authority, refuses to 
deliver him up to the United States marshal, 
that he may be dealt with for the offense 
charged against him in the United States 
Circuit Court. In the celebrated case of 
Don, it was held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, that, when a party is in 
custody under the lawful authority of a 
state court, he cannot, so long as this cus- 
tody is continued, be taken therefrom by 
any process issued from a Federal court. 

It would appear, therefore, that Ward, 
now held in civil suits, which may be con- 
tinued for years, is, so long as he is thus 
held, secure against any criminal proceed- 
ings instituted against him in a Federa) 
court. As remarked by the Sun of this 
city, Ludlow Street jail thus becomes to 
him a ‘ fortress,” as well as a place of con- 
finement. It would be a pity to have this 
scoundrel escape in this way from the pur- 
suit of criminal justice. Assuming half of 
the charges made against him to be true, 
and capable of proof, then he has com- 
mitted offenses against the laws of this 
state, as well as against those of the United 
States. Let him be indicted for these 
offenses, and put on trial under state au- 
thority. Such a villain ought in some way, 
and without further delay, to be reached by 
the arm of punitive justice. 


> —_--— 


THE GOLD AND SILVER YIELD 
OF LAST YEAR. 


Mr. Buronarp, the Director of the Mint, 
in his special annual report on the produc- 
tion of gold and silver in the United States, 
for the calendar year 1884, estimates the 
production of the country to have been: 
Gold, $30,800,000; silver, computed at the 
silver dollar coining rate, $48,800,000; 
total, $79,600,000. This shows an increase 
over the yield of the previous year of about 
$800,000 in gold, and $2,400,000 in silver. 
The total deposits of gold at the Mints dur- 
ing the year amounted to $50,518,179, of 
which $30,807,200 was reported as domes- 
tic. The exports of gold bullion, exclusive 
of bars, amounted to only $115,000. To 
the amount deposited at the Mints and the 
small amount exported might properly be 
added $600,000 worth of gold contained 
in silver bullion exported, and also, possi- 
bly, #700,000 as undeposited gold in the 
form of nuggets, grains, etc., used in or- 
namentation, and $200,000 worth in bars in 
private refineries, used for similar purposes, 
which would make in all an addition of 
about $1,500,000. But of the gold received 
from British Columbia and the Northern 
States of Mexico, amounting to about 
$1,100,000, only $400,000 was deposited at 
the San Francisco Mint as foreign; and the 
statements furnished by refiners show that 
it was refined by them and included in 
refined bullion deposited at that Mint under 
the head of domestic. Deducting this, 
would still leave over $500,000 to add to 
the amount of gold deposited at the Mints, 
80 that it is safe to assume that the gold 
production of the mines of the United 
States for 1884 would be understated 
rather than over-estimated by taking the 
amount deposited at the Mints and Assay 





Offices as domestic bullion. The total de- 
posits of silver bullion, exclusive of rede- 
posits at the Mints and Assay Offices, was 
$36,670,731, of which $32,305,036 was en- 
tered as domestic. The exports of do- 
mestic silver were $17,097,067, of 
which $2,148,578 were United States 
bars and $700,000 Hawaiian coin man- 
ufactured of domestic silver, which 
would leave the export of domestic unde- 
posited silver, as entered at the Custom 
House at its commercial value, $14,848,479. 
The exports of silver were $3,256,938, of 
which $2,296,218 came to the Mints, leav- 
ing nearly $1,000,000 exported as domestie. 
Deducting this, leaves #13,887,000 as the 
commercial value of the net export of up- 
deposited domestic silver, which, at its 
coining rate, equals $16,400,000. It is es- 
timated that about $100,000 worth of do- 
mestic silver bullion was furnished by pri- 
vate refiners to jewelers and others. Add- 
ing to the amount of domestic silver de- 
posited at the Mints the net exports of un- 
deposited, and the amount of undeposited 
used in the arts, would make the silver pro- 
duction of the country about $48,800,000, 
or, at its commercial value, about $42,000,- 
000, which is about $1,500,000 less than 
Mr. Valentine’s estimate. The product of 
the year and disposition may approximate. 
ly be stated as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 

Production, ......+0..++sseeee+++-B30,800,000 48,800,000 
Disposition : 

Deposited, less foreign........... 30,000,000 32,300,000 

Undeposited exports.............. 116,(00 16,400,C00 

Undeposited, used in the arts,... 684,000 100,000 

ik osicsonisacimericaed 830,800,000 848,800,000 

Fifty-three incorporated companies, 


working gold and silver mines, paid during 
the year, in 227 dividends, $7,567,698. Dur- 
ing the same period 207 assessments were 
levied on 117 mines, on which it is esti- 
mated that over $4,000,000 has been paid. 


——-—>— 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 





Tue latest news from Europe looks more 
warlike. Russia has put on a bold front, 
and evidently means to hold her position, 
The temptation to make England drop on 
her knees is too great to be resisted. The 
Czar has the power now, and he evidently 
means to use it. If England wants ‘‘ peace 
at any price,” payable in humiliation, she 
can have it, and, seemingly, not otherwise. 
Mr. Gladstone is in a flutter of excitement, 
and no wonder, for he did not dream of being 
placed in such a quandary. At the present 
writing, war seems inevitable, and if once 
begun it will be a hard matter to tell when 
and how it will end. If the voice of this 
nation can be heard, it will be, now and 
always, in these words: ‘‘Let us have 
peace.” 

TOO MUCH MACHINERY. 

One thing is certain—that the mills of this 
country must grind slower, or the markets 
will continue to be glutted and prices will 
continue to tend downward. You can’t 
make a man buy, now, two hats, or two 
suits of clothes, or two pair of shoes, or 
two mowing machines, or two articles of 
any sort when one will answer. He will 
only supply actual wants, and stop there, as 
he should. The fact is that we are pro- 
ducing more goods in this country than 
can be sold, except at aloss to the manu- 
facturer. Our commission houses are 
packed full of goods, with no present pros- 
pect of such a demand as will materially 
stiffen prices. If there should be war in 
Europe, this country would undoubtedly 
be benefited for a while, at least, unless we 
should rush madly on, as in the past, in 
over-production. Making goods for an 
over-stocked market is poor business. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

The Director of the Mint at Washington 
has sent out a statement, through the press, 
which does not look well to us, while it 
will greatly pleasethe silver men. We are, 
it seems, coining far less gold than usual, 
while we are steadily increasing the amount 
of silver. If this inequality of production 
and coinage continues, it will be necessary 
to guard well our surplus of gold in the 
Sub-Treasury. 

INTERIOR BANKS. 

Banks in all the large interior cities of 
the country report a very limited demand 
for money, with a steady reduction in loans 
and an increase in their deposits. Busi- 





ness men in al) quarters seem disposed to 


to reduce their liabilities, cut down ex- 
penses, and sail as near the shore as possi- 
ble. This shows a healthy and steady pro- 
cess of recuperation and one which will 
prove a great benefit, in the end, to the 
whole country. 
OVER A HUNDRED MILLIONS. 

Our city banks are piling up their deposits 
rapidly, as the following figures in five of 
them show, in their last weekly statement; 


First National, Net Deposits............. $18,718,500 
Commerce, CT eaheneeninns 19,896,600 
Chemical, — = tmctninn alin 20,909,400 
Park, eS = gkeenentinben 23,196,600 
PNPVOS Teste § — ceccccseccesce 23,882,300 

Total in five banKS........cccccccccce $108,603, 100 


Here are stored in the vaults of five banks 
over $106,000,000. Add to these enormous 
figures the net deposits of all the other 
New York banks, National and State, and 
the grand total will be over $400,000,000. 


DRY GOODS TRADE. 


The season is at least two weeks later 
than usual; and that fact alone tells on the 
dry goods trade. Summer will soon be 
upon us, and hence the demand for Spring 
fabrics will soon be over. The jobbers in 
this city are doing a fair, healthy trade; 
but they move cautiously, and buy only to 
meet current wants. Collections are good 
for the interior, and the future has a more 
promising look. 

FARMERS ARE RICH. 


There is no class in the community more 
independent, now, than the farmers. They 
have had a good demand, at fair prices, for 
all their surplus products, and the past 
year, on the whole, has been a prosperous 
one. While they have not made a large 
sum of money above expenses, they have 
been able to increase, somewhat, their sav- 
ings in the local banks, and start the new 
season with good courage. The couniry is, 
undoubtedly, in a very sound condition. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


TERE has been no material improve- 
ment in the demand for money in the local 
market, and consequently an easy condi- 
tion of affairs has been experienced. Loan- 
able funds have been abundant in supply, 
with no change in the quoted rates from 
last week. Borrowers with sdtisfactory 
security could secure all their needs with- 
out any difficulty, although a belated bor- 
rower has been obliged to pay a little more 
than the ruling rates. Throughout the 
week call loans ruled at 1 and 1} per cent., 
but at the close 2 and 24 was paid in a few 
instances. Commercial paper was dull but 
steady, with a good demand, but only a 
limited supply, and the offerings are readi- 
ly taken up by local and country buyers. 
What is considered gilt-edged paper has 
been taken at 3} per cent. discount, first- 
class indorsed bills at 4@4}, and good 
single-named paper at 5@6 per cent. 

Stock Market.—The stock market has 
been more active during the past week 
than for some time, being ruled by the pro- 
gress of the complications between Russia 
and England. In theearly part of the week 
the warlike aspect of affairs and the decline 
in British consols led to a stiffening of 
prices in the stock market. The upward 
movement in the market came to a halt, 
however, when it became apparent that 
war might be deferred or avoided, and a re- 
action set in which brought the closing 
prices to a lower level. There is no doubt 
but that the market is almost entirely in 
the hands of the large operators, as its 
movements afford no reliable indication as 
to the general tendency of its affairs. It is 
liable to fluctuate sharply within a range 
of two or three points up or down as the 
skill or power of the contending factions 
shall decide. It is evident that many good 
properties are selling below their intrinsic 
value, and that, in the long run, their ten- 
dency must be toward higher figures, 
whatever incidental vicissitudes they may 
experience by the way. Those whose in- 
terests are on the side of higher prices find 
it easy, with the aid of a two per cent. 

money market, to prevent any marked de- 
cline, while, on the other hana, the distrust 
of the general public and the unsatisfactory 
attitude of the railroads still continue to 
prevent any decisive upward movement. 
Much of the depression and hesitation that 
there is existing, is attributable to these 
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tured and set afloat by those interested in 
depressing prices and in fostering demorali- 
zation and distrust. It is believed, how- 
ever, that hardpan has been reached, and 
that the field is being rapidly cleared of the 
débris of the past, and the new growth is 
commencing to show in a readiness fora 
new and permanent movement for the fu- 
ture, starting on a solid and healthy basis, 
which, if rightly improved, will eventually 
more than offset the hardships of the period 
from which we are emerging. The follow- 
ing are the highest, lowest and closing 


tions for the week : 
- Low- Clos- 
High- est. inv. 
. est. April 18th, 





Adams Express.....--++..+-+++0 135 13344 185 
Amer, EXPress.....+.ssseeeerere 8 2 92 92 
Alton and Terre H............. 20 20 20 
Atch,, T., and 8. Fe.,..... ‘ 6935 6955 69% 
American Tel. and C. Co...... 55% 4 55K 
B.C. R., and North............ 62 62 62 
CaMtOR...sccccoscvcceccces cooces 46 46 46 
Canadian Pacific.............6++ 37 36% «(387 
Cedar Falls........60-++sseeeeeee ly Wk Ws 
Central Pacific........0.++seeeee sx «Bl 81h, 
Ches, & Ohio, ......-.cseceeeereee 4 4 4 
‘hes. and Ohio, Ist pf... . 9 8s 9 


Chicago, Bur., & Q.........0:06+ 
Chicago & Alton 


124g 12% 120% 
187 136 = (1863 





Chie,, St. L. & P 8 8 ~ 
Chicago and N. W.... ......+. 983, 955% 95% 
Chicago & N. W. pf......++ “on 3 13344 182 182 
Chicago, M.and t P 78% Ww 70% 
Chic,, M. & 8+ P. pf........ ‘ 1065, 10534 105% 
Clev. and Pitts...........eceeee 140 «= 140s140 
Consol, Gas CO........6eeceeeeee 1,087 84 83 
Colorado Coal. ........-eeeeeeeee 400 ~=oil 10; 10% 
Delaware, L., and W'n..........171,013 108), 105 10534 
Del. and Hudson................. 14,080 86% 813g 83% 
Denver and BR. G.........6.-+0++ 4,955 7 «66M BSS 
East Tenn... ..... ecscee cccces «=D 8% «6B 
East Tennessee, pf......+..66--++ 700 6 be 5% 
Bvame & T. Bh. ....cccccscccccccee 2% 4 48 48 
GRO. WP cccccccscccsessescves 1,300 By «68 8 
Harlem. . occcccecece lit 198 §=6198 «6198 
Houston & Tex mom aa = 147% 16 
Tilinow Central...........s00.++0 808 12634 1257% 125% 
Til. Con,, leased..........0 ceseee 20 «(8hiG BBG BBG 
Ind., B. & W........0-ccecccccceses 79 612% «CNN OG 
Lake Shore. .........--.e000--+++ 211,575 60" 5a 50 
Lake Erie and Western........... 6,669 13 1% 1h 
Louisville and Nashviile....... 10,415 323g S805, 308% 
Bere Mle BIR & Giccocceccescesss+ 629 2614 Bb BY 
Long Teland............eccsseees 597 1% «71% «T14g 
Manhattan con........ Soeccceccce 11,941 Rg 80'S BEY 
Manvhattan B........ ..... 165 6b 6 
Memph. & Charl...........--++ 40 390040 
Michigan Central... ........++++ 56 1 es) 
Minn. & 8t. Ts. ..0......cccccecs 124% 12 12% 
Mut. Union Tel.......cccsccesees : 31 7's «31 
Mo., Kan. and Texags............+ 2 18% 17% 18% 
Missouri Pacific...............++ 7831 98%, 915% 9233 
Morris & Easex.........-.+.-s000 190 122% 122 192% 


Nash., C, & St. L...... 
New Cen. Coal........ 


39%, 39 8689 
5% BOK 





N. J. Central..........+- R 384 «8 Rg 
N. Y. Central.. jen 90% «689 90 
N. Y. and New Eng. bitehenteenin 800 «18 17 17 
N, Y. & New H..... cipebeneiendas 20 186 186 186 


N.Y., Lack. & W...... 
N. Y. Elevated,,.... 


5Ol 8815 88 88 
22 185 135 185 









N. Y., L. E. and W..... eaeenies 1945 618 2% 12% 
6 6 6 
8% 6% 7 
26 26 le 

N. Y., C. and St. I. pf........ by OSG 5 

Nor. and West. pf..............-+ 2 © =«(«19 19 








Northern Pacific...... .......... 17% 17% 17% 
North Pacific, pref............... 40%; 39% 39% 
ER occcaccsnnemstonss f 10% 10 10 
GW Be Bicctccites sc cocsocs 14 13% «12% 
Guawen Tap. O0.....ccccccccesece WY Ws BAY 
sc cncnnsaneminstonen 5, Wy 11% «11% 
Oregon R. & Navigation 6736 66 67 
Ohio Central.. aeoues ™ % % 
|), 56 BI% «= B48 
Phil.& Keadine.. ii 16% 16% «16 
Pitts,, Ft. W. & C 253 1284¢ 128 1285¢ 
Pullman Car...,........ eecesccece 18 1156) «116 115 
Peorta, Dec., and E........+....++ 1,600 1836 12% 125% 
Rens, & Saratoga................. 54 142 140 )~=«=(142 
Rock. and PI... .cocccccocess 20) 2% 2% 2% 
Rock Island..............s.s0000-- 3,198 I154g 118344 11834 
Rich. ana Dan.......... eonseccece lor 4936 49% 849% 
SER TG Wocinanscurssdocese 30 22% 4 Wy 
ete ace, IE EED 390 «(80 80 = «80 
St. L. & San F...... ecdeees crevasse 430 19% 19% 19% 
th ree 250 88% 88% 824 
GL. L. &G. F. let pf. ....00c00sc00e Bl St = 79% BOK 
St. P., M. and M............s000.. 1,415 903 89 8934 
St. P. and Omaha................. 247% «=A BY BW 
St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 8,472 8534 80 8044 
Texas and Pacific...... ........ 2,600 11 10's 10% 
I irsicincctarsvssieed 276,820 48% 4336 473% 
United States Ex................ 100 54% 54% 424 
W., St. L. &P....,...00 ° 1,409 4 2 2% 
W. St. L. & P. pf 880 ll 8% «8% 
Wells-Fargo Ex. ............ eves BW il to 11036 IloXg 
Western U, Teél...........2.+s000e50,777 59! 57 67% 


U. 8S. Bonps.—Dealings in Government 
bonds were on a limited scale during the 
week; but prices stiffened somewhat, par- 
ticularly on the higher-priced securities. 
The closing quotations were as follows: 
Bid, Asked, 


Arkea 
112%4| Currency 6s, "96.127 


Bia 
4368, 1891, reg.. ..1129¢ 
112.5% «| Currency és, "96.1 


4568, 1891; Soap. “113% 


fo a0?- Few. 191% 122 |Curren fo. 37.181 ke 
4s, 1907. small BS aa oy 2 


Ft. coup eee Bis 122 [Garrency ge. 6s, ad 


Rartroap Bonps were unsettled by the 
irregularity in stocks. New Jersey Cen- 
tral Convertibles advanced 8 per cent., to 
100; St. Paul Sinking Funds 14, to 1234; 
Texas Pacific Rios 1, to 544; Richm’d & 
Danville 6s §, to 100; Cairo, Arkansas & 
Texas Firsts 1}, to 106; Canada Southern 
Seconds 3, to 60}; International Firsts +, 
to 107; Iron Mountain General 5s #, to 72; 
do. Seconds }, to 1083; Kansas Pacific Con- 
fols 1}, to 96, and Kansas & Texas General 


5s 2, to 58%. West Shore Firsts were steady 
at 293@294, and Erie New Second Con- 
sols at 544@54§. Lake Erie & Weat- 
ern Firsts broke 8 per cent., to 
72, and Laf., Bloom. & Muncie Firsts, 
7, to 7%. Western Union Registered 7s 
sold at 116. St. Louis & San Francisco 
(Class B) fell off 14 per cent., to 99; Winona 
& St. Peter’s Firsts 14 to 1065; Oregon & 
Transcontinental $ to 72; Chesapeake & 
Ohio (Class B) 4 to 634, and Hocking Valley 
1sts 2, to 74. In theafternoon, Erie Second 
Consol. advanced to 54%, and Atlantic & 
Pacific 1sts to 704. Texas Pacific (Rio 
Grande Div.) declined to 53}, Laf. Bloom. 
& Muncie Incomes to 14, and Great West- 
ern ists to 1054. Kansas & Texas General 
5s rose to 594, and reacted to 58}. 

Bank StateMENtT.—The weekly bank state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week shows an increased gain by the New 
York banks from the movement of money 
from the interior and from payments by the 
Sub-Treasury. The changes in the figures, 
as compared with the previous week, show 
an increase in specie of $1,636,500, an in- 
crease in legal tenders of $1,232,500, and an 
increase in net deposits of $3,522,200. Loans 
decreased, $134,700, and circulation de- 
creased $49,700. The reserve increased 
#1,988,450. The following table gives fig- 


ures in detail. 

Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit 
New York. .811,867,000 2,278,000 1,352,000 12,222,000 



































Manh’n Co. 8,459,000 3,871,000 500.000 = 10, 160,000 
Merchants’. 7,152,800 2,691,300 1,369,800 9,128,700 
Mechanics’. 8,236,000 8,114,000 884,000 9,249,000 
Union...... 4,807,000 765,000 148,390 8,195,600 
America,... 10,818,000 3,617,600 1,076,900 =: 11,211,100 
Phenix..... 2,563,000 628,000 112,000 2,819,000 
a . 6,953,200 11,226,100 744,000 = 16,502,200 
Tradesm’'n's 2,088,000 308,400 151,500 1,796,700 
Fulton...... 1,235,700 938,600 181,100 1,576,800 
Chemical... 15,359.300 #,272,900 1,402,600 20,969,400 
Mer. Exch.. 2,754,500 623,000 278,900 2,571,900 
Gallatin,.... 4,924,600 1,748,700 438,500 4,171,400 
B'tch & Dro. 1,706,100 444.600 147,400 1,818,300 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,128,000 65,000 187,000 1,240,000 
Greenwich.. 1,002,000 105,500 140,400 1,008,300 
Lea. Manuf. 2,693,000 843,900 152,50) 2,857,300 
Sev’nth W'd 1,136,600 244,200 83,500 1,099,400 
St’'teof N.Y. 3,469,900 652,100 361,400 8,763,200 
Am. Ex....., 12,361,000 4,948,000 1,805,000 18,800,000 
Commerce., 17,181,900 9,155,000 42,247,300 19,096,600 
Broadway.. 5,520,900 819,200 572, 4,848,200 
Mercantile... 6,211,700 1,766,800 44 6,662,000 
Pacific...... 2,887,500 232,000 512,400 2,907,600 
Republic.... 5,430,000 1,687,200 401,800 5,768,200 
Chatham.... 3,776,400 804,200 295, 200 4,093,100 
People’s..... 1,418,€00 169,900 143,000 664,500 
N. America. 38,177,500 643,700 523,700 8,833,500 
Hanover.... 7,541,400 8,514,900 519,000 9,625,900 
Irying...... 2,434,000 1,086,600 864,000 8,119,000 
Citizene’... 2,556,000 870,108 793,200 8,350,000 
Nassan..... 2,907,300 805,800 215,600 2,585 ,800 
Market.,.... 3,018,200 567,800 128,200 2,562,600 
St. Nicholas 1,800,660 842,000 68,800 ‘1,780,900 
Shoe & Lea. 2,898,000 751,000 277,000 8,277,000 
Corn Exch, 5,016,600 718,200 215,000 4,321,100 
Continent’). 4,159,100 ‘1,341,600 614,500 6,439,800 
Oriental 1,860,300 197,000 309,000 1,860,600 
Imp. & Tra. 17,498,000 7,099,500 2,426,200 28,882,300 
ee 17,517,800 6,281,800 1,808,200 23,136,600 
North River 1,575,0w 39,000 291,000 1,849,000 
East River.. 1,006,400 208,600 98,700 925,400 
Fourth Nat. 18,427,800 6,978,700 1,156,900 = 17,676,100 
Central Nat. 7,249,000 2,631,000 489,000 8, 880.000 
Second Nat. 2,380,000 732,000 198,00 2.99600 
Ninth Nat.. 4,822,000 1,009,100 338,800 5,177,800 
First Nat’l.. 16,489,400 4,782,400 912,500 18,718,500 
Third Nat.. 4,927,000 1,196,0u8 289,300 5,315,700 
N.Y.Ntl.Ex. 1,076,700 860,800 269,600 1,220,000 
RBowery..... 1,977,900 568,400 178,200 2,150,000 
N.Y¥.County 1,891,400 476.800 1,900 2.419 
Ger.-Amer... 2,418,500 540,00 117,708 2,426,700 
Jhase...... . 2,898,7 1,284,500 4,152 
Fifth Ave.. 2,673,500 785,000 881,100 8,177,300 
GermanEx. 1,734,100 160,000 = 620,000,478, 00 
Germania... 1,694, 201,800 225,200 3, 108,800 
Nat'l... 2.260 637,500 67,100 391,400 
neoln Nl 1.560, 435,500 162,400 28,900 
yarfield Nat 1,108,100 165,100 156,100 110, 
Fifth Nat... 1,108,900 201,800 900 270,100 
Bk Metrop. 2,841,200 $44,600 387,000 f 
West Side.. 1,317,900 60,500 672,900 1,717,700 


Total... $801,963,800 $107, a 800 832, 186, oe 857,937,300 


Be Ine, 
Jomparisons $184,700 ine 10 $3,522,2 
Gitearinaes for the wee ken ‘ie ea 4 iy 
0. 
Balances for the week ending = tith.. ‘ne 4 
do. do. do. Apr. 18th... 26,248,791 
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Bank Srocxs.—The aes shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
Bid, Asked, Bil. Asked, 
Amettos...-.. - see | eseveer lO — 
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Forrign Excuance.—The Foreign Ex- 
change was not speciall ection but the 
rates for weies vanc slightl during 
the week. osted rates on desunder 
were $4. for fez bills and $4.88} for 

mand. business was done at 
$4. $4. Sof fe for bankers’ bills, » M84 
$4.872 for demand, 883 for cab] 
transfers, and $4. $4. for commer- 








cial, In Continental Exchange Francs 
were quoted at 5.214 for 60-day, bills and 
5.19% for checks; Reichmarks at 94} for 
long and 953 for short sight, and Guild- 
ers at 40} for long and 404 for short. 


BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


59 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 


Bilis ot Exchange on Creat Britain, 
treland, and France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDITS. 


A. S. HATCH & CO., 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, and 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New York Stock 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York stock Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and ipterest 
allowed on balances. 


SECURE INVESTMENT 
9 & 10 per Cent. 


(ST. MORTGAGE BONDS 


It is well known, hes that 4 Golorade 14 is enjoying a 
good, healthful @ Irrigation is 
rapidly develo ing the t rich Agriouitural resour- 
ces of this deli e geremeg arge 
numbers of Intelligent F armers from the 

Capital is N ed for the im saveenans ‘of 
Farmsand City Pro arte WE CAN PLACE 
LOANS AT9and 10 R CENT. (net)in large 

gad, small amounts rt hn semi-annually 
Deed o} ~ aed Seproves Real 
a onentant mproved 


Ent {Dai 
giick Well Selected Loans are o Bare nS eyond 
all Question. We also have for8ale Choice Coun- 
ty and gtunwipel BO BONDS. Highest Bank Refer- 
ences, Eas rete we og ao 
HAYDEN & DIOKINGON, is 
nver. Colorado. 


FOR SALE by J. H. STEVENSON & CO., 
100 Filth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., a Lake, 
one mile long, well stocked with Fish: a few 
hours’ ride from Pittsburgh; also, connected 
with the lake, a plete set of resort 


buildings. Price, only $20,000. Also, five Hotels, 
four Flour Mills, and ten Country Storer for 
sale, Farm lists sent free, 


THE WESTERN 
FARM MORTGAGE CO 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
nits MES Daten nea Bale Be 


Satisfaction. Ganusieen 


























eviews es. Send for circ ar, F* soter. 

ences an se 16 orms., 

4 M. Perkin . §L. A. Porting, Seo 
J. T, Warne, V.-Pres, “hualtor,” 1C. W, Gillet 


C. 6, Hine & fon, 


Texas 10 Per Céut ura 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amount of the loan. Interest, Semi-annual, Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residence. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts, 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Wacv, Texas, P.O, Box 139, 


N. Y, Office, i6i Broadway. 





BANKING HOTSE OF 


HENRY CLEWS & CO., 


oth sree = Breve ¥E, DALE ¥. peck Bzchrpee. 


oat af aaid 0 old'on connie i “5 yr or on mar- 


PATENTS! 3 nett Se ob 








COLORADO fz cnet) ca 

Int hiumber of cholee Teme for ‘on: oun 
nvestin any FT “rent ta, orma 

tion. Oiretulara me mee ven. 
‘Address, CARMIG fats and trek , Denver, Or 





96 NET 


geen £3 
“Ai: ras ees PP emierd od Goer 


SA DAKER, Loan hmm 











STATE LINE. 
EW YORK TO 
serge: ee ee reese 


Al Clyde built "nedate = most Pieatigas Ly 4 
y 


at lowest rates. No live stock carried. ‘Special rates to 
clergymen, and favorable terms to partive traveling te 
gether. Send for pamphlet ot information, with 


AUSTIN No. 88 Brondwrane New Work. “oo"™ 


kages, Freight, and Valuation forwarded 
to all parts of of La at Sheet rates, by BALDWIN's 


te CHICAGO "0 
NORTH- 
WESTERN 


RAILWAY. ° 
THE BEST ROUTE AND 


SHORT LINE 


Chicago, 
Council Bluffs, 
wo Omaha. 


The line to take from Chicago or Millwaukee 

to Freeport, Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Sioux 

City, Council Bluffs, Omaha and all points West, 
It is also the 


SHORT LINE 
ST. PAUL OR MINNEAPOLIS, 


And the best route to La Crosse, Ashland, Du- 
luth, Winona, Aberdeen, Pierre, and all points 
in the Northwest. 

The direct route to Oshkosh, Fond du Lac, 
Green Bay, Marquette and the mining regions 
of lake Superior. 

It is he Ane SHORE and PARLOR 
CAR between CHICAGO and 
MILWAUKEE 


| PAS RAFAL Mies pl atopy trains, 
CHICAGO AND 
AGS aur 


CHICAGO AND ST. 
CHICAGO AND Cot 
to oa Ogden, San 
or any point in the West 


If you are goim 
Francisco, Portland, 

or Northwest, ask the agent for tickets via the 
if aa wan t Ao, rath 


ch i +e Agent, 





perm Maas 
HOTELS. WINTER RESORTS, ETC. 





SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND ust 7, and. havin or 
oines, ore sivo tone 


them absolu fs ber at for’ 3 
They are obligations of 2 company of large x tal 
which is solvent and pi 2d, Eac’ ee of 
100,000 of Debentures is yrocured | by’ the transfer to trus- 
tees of $105,000 of fire firet mortqages py lowa 

at least two and a hal times the 


sum ae hy it is m 
pes Xt. the Chemical t.. w ree 
enka and Educational and Ghar, 

table. fostituttons © New England an er 
promise of high winterest 


4, oan 
widely ne kK Ay ¥-| e sound and Sete Tt is is ‘i 
eaviest ancial foptyutigs in tures 
— be purch at t o Feemon 
New York; of F. A, 8m mont cmple, Boston ; 
& Co., e., office 


ntures, $200 and 
oO, 2 FULLER, Presiden 
H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer. - “ 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Props. 


_ DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


TAYLOR'S RESTAURANT. 


Broadway, corner 11th St., N. Y. 
KEN = ORE 


ALBANY, N. tnd Columbia North Pearl 
sa 











i ie IN EVERY RESPECT. 
ADAM BLAKE, Proprietor. 





Joel ——— Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patert Poots and Shoes. 


lam now menufect uring thc m on a large scale 


with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measur ement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. Imake no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes are unsurpassed either in material or 


Pp by by any ny woods in any coun 


ae 
will give Five priest and all 


beautiful, use t use my 


anaes 


for lndiew ws geattdmadd visti 


ass shoes thonid te superior - every re to all 


Dey pout: te ex wa ae 
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Commercial 
DRY GOODS. 


Tue volume of business in the market 

for dry goods has not been up to the expec- 
tations of the trade during the past week, 
consequently results have been of a disap- 
pointing character. The unseasonable 
weather that has been experienced for some 
time past has been detrimental to the devel- 
opment of Spring business, and tended to 
restrict the free buying of Summer fabrics 
by those upon the moarket representing 
Western houses. The most prominent 
features of the jobbing market are the 
steady tone of prices in department goods, 
and the special opportunities offered in the 
shape of drives by some of the leading job- 
bers in prints, brown and bleached cottons, 
tickings, ginghams, and other wash fabrics. 
These job sales attract the attention of lo- 
cal buyers, and serve their purpose of 
stimulating the demand for seasonable de- 
partment goods, including dress goods, 
white goods, housekeeping linens, hosiery, 
knit underwear and fancy dry goods. They 
also hasten the distribution of printed and 
woven wash fabrics, which should have 
been sold earlier in the season. Buyers 
are very discriminating and cautious in 
their transactions, and there is not the 
slightest inclination manifested to specu- 
late, because prices are low. The best fa. 
brics and finest materials, as well as the 
latest styles, have the preference of what 
demand there is, while inferior goods re- 
ceive but scant notice. These facts, how- 
ever unsatisfactory, are in no sense discour- 
aging, as the prominent features of the 
market show gradual improvement, and, 
as the weeks advance fresh evidence is 
afforded that the process of recupcra- 
tion is making steady progress, while the 
prospects of the future are brightening and 
trade is becoming established upon a firmer 
and healthier basis. Accounts from West- 
ern and Northwestern markets are fairly 
satisfactory; but the weather is still too 
cold in some of the near-by states for the 
prosecution of an active trade in Spring 
goods, and reports from most sections of 
the South are by no means encouraging, 
business being slow and collections -poor in 
many quarters, 
* Corron Goops.—The situation in the 
cotton goods market has not undergone 
any material change, except that there are 
symptoms of improvement in the export 
demand for brown goods for the China 
market, some good-sized ‘ round lots” of 
sheetings having already been ordered in 
this connection. The demana for brown 
goods by jobbers and converters continues 
light, and bleached goods are mostly quiet 
in first hands, while there is a steady, 
though moderate inquiry for wide sheet- 
ings. Fancy and blue denims, also printed 
and woven cheviots, are in fair request by 
jobbers and cutters, and leading makes of 
tickings are meeting with considerable at- 
tention; but other colored cottons remain 
quiet in agents’ hands. White goods and 
quilts are doing fairly well, and a moderate 
business in table damasks is reported. The 
jobbing trade was a trifle better, both regu- 
lar goods and ‘‘job lots” of sheetings, 
brown demims, tickings, etc., having been 
distributed in fair quantities. 

Print CLorus were in moderate demand, 
and the tone of the market is strong, with 
an upward tendency. Offers of 34c. cash 
were freely made for 64x64s, but declined, 
and manufacturers now ask 8c. plus 1 per 
cent. for this grade, and 2c. for 56x60s, 
with no pressure to sell at these figures. 

Paints.—Agents have experienced a 
steady demand for small parcels of the 
choicest light and medium fancies, sateens, 
chambray effects, jacquard and fancy 
plaids, etc.. resulting in a fair aggregate 
business, and desirable styles of the above 
command full prices. Ordinary fancies are 
very dull and difficult to move save at ‘‘job 
prices” ; but there was a steady movement in 
indigo-blues,mournings,grays and shirtings, 
while other calicoes were in light request 
by package buyers. The jobbing trade was 
somewhat irregular, and, upon the whole, 
sluggish, though a fair package business in 
* job lots,” etc., was done in some quarters. 

Gurenams aNnD Woven Was Fasrics 
continued quiet in first hands, aside from a 
very few specialties, for which there was a 





light reassorting demand by personal se- 
lection and through the medium of orders. 
The jobbing trade has not shown much ani- 
mation; but a renewal of activity in this de- 
partment is looked for as soon as retailers 
have been able to reduce their stocks on 
hand. The best fine and standard dress 
ginghams, staple checks, jacquards, seer- 
suckers, chambrays, etc., are in relatively 
small supply, and prices remain steady. 

Dress Goops were mostly quiet in com- 
mission circles, the demand by package 
buyers having been restricted to small du- 
plicate lots of specialties. A fair jobbing 
trade was reported in some quarters, but 
the general demand by retailers was com- 
paratively light. 

Wooten Goons.—The business of the 
woolen department of the trade has indi- 
cated u little more activity this week, and the 
inquiry which has recently sprung up was 
well maintained. The demand for Spring cas- 
simeres, adapted to the present wants of the 
clothing trade, led toa copsiderable number 
of sales from stock, and certain specialties 
in heavy weights were freely called for, 
while more staple goods were neglected. 
Diagonal and corkscrew worsteds found 
ready purchasers at current rates, and 
rough-faced overcoatings, in fancy styles, 
constituted a large share in personal selec- 
tions made by buyers from the interior. 
Plain and printed satinets were selling all 
the time, but in moderate quantities and at 
very low rates. There was no improve- 
ment in Kentucky jeans and doeskins, but 
more business is looked for at an early 
date. In miscellaneous woolens the situa- 
tion was unchanged. 





FOREIGN GOODS, 


Business in imported goods has shown 
some activity. The principal jobbing 
houses done fairly well with dress goods 
and novelties, the demand being apparently 
stimulated by the spring-like temperature. 
Black silks, rhadames, and fine satins sold 
fairly well, and some lines of colored silks 
were closed vut, while others were slow. 
Brocaded velvets were in demand, and some 
duplicates were sold, in addition to the sam- 


ple lots. Fancy silks were in good demand, 
and many lines were entirely closed out, 
but prices favored the buyers in most in- 
stances. Dress geods were well distributed, 
and a line of cloaks found ready buyers. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January Ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 


Yorthe week. 1885. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. ........ $1,426,408  §1,849,.938 
Thrown on the market.. .. . 1,537,887 2,081,950 

Since Jan. ist. 

Entered at the port.......... $2,871,506 43,108,845 
Thrown on the market....... 84,478,698 42,165,961 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
OONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 
MONDAY Eventna, April 20th, 1886 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 











Agawam, F.. .36 634¢)Laconia....... 4 18 
Atlantic, A.....86 7|  “ 10-4 20 
“ 'D.....8 6 oO 4 2234 
“« 4#5....8 +7 |Lgmen, B.....< 9 
« P1536 53¢|Massachusetts 
“ LL...36 64 * 2 ° 54g 
“ W...91 by ae 
Appleton, A....36 Th Stand. 36 7 
“ “XX ..36 6%|Mystic River...36 — 
“  BK....86 6%)Nashua, fine 0... = 
Augusta....... % 6 ae SS oe 
“ wie Od % Re 8 
e hem ao = 12 
Broadway.....36 56 | Rewenaghet,s B...36 5 
Bedford, R.....80 4% D.36 5 
Boott, C.... /.84 544 ‘ "038 5% 
ee. Pe 86 784 a N..36 6g 
‘“* M,fam.96 6%|Pacitic, Extra..36 734 
oe - 7 
% 











. 86 
--40 
36 
86 
- 40 
48 
oe 58 
wen. Te Oconee ones 78 25 
a oe i | ren 108 323¢ 
“« AA...40 175¢'Wameutta,....50 15 
Lawrence, LL. .36 534 ir 
XX..36 Th Py cccceel® OO 
Lan, Leone © oc con 
mae ot +) TR TB 
“  .....8-4 43¢)Wachnsett.....36 
Laconia .....8-4 16 eae ty 








: |\Langdon GB 93¢ 
“ L,.36 74¢)Lensdale..... 36 71% 
“ 64 15 “C 86 1044 
Allendale. - +64 ins — Fccoe ro} a 
weal ua, E..... 
oD, . panel 84 17% S. Bee. 
Avondale ...... 86 6% a sf 
Ballou &Sen...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
“ --83 58Z(N. Y. Mills..... 86 1034¢ 
Bay Mills...... 86 «9 “ Wt'r Twist 36 123¢ 
Bellows Falls..386 914 ----54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 7 * «+--64 1746 
Boott, R....... 27 ««Bag| ---84 25 
i SY 86 7 |Pepperell ....64 14 
+. ie 8i¢ “ «74 16 
Cabot.... 7-8 6 és . 84 18 
eh RRL 44 6% $6 --94 20 
Wy i veeeneal 9-8 10 “ -10-4 2244 
© sancmedae 64 11 a «114 25 
RIES 27 (4 Pequot --e54 18 
Dauntless...... 36 «6 S ‘ccccticetee 16 
ht, pi Anaherds 8% |Tuscarora, XX.36 10 
38 =6% | Utica.......... 8 — 
Fruit of of the Loom: $ “ ex. heavy.36 9 
SP {ONG rweddbia 54 15 
” ge ee 64 18 
as “ 42 11 a eae 84 25 
Forestdale..... 8% 8 wae tree 9-4 2736 
“— eee | ae: 104 30 
Gold Medal....86 68) “ heavy...100 8214 
" cco 6 * Nonp.....86 1034 
Great falls, 3..80 6 |Wamsutta: 
- = 644 “« OXX.386 10 
a 6%  cambric.36 1044 
Hill’s ) Bemp. Tad: “d’blewarp36 1134 
6%|Washington ...26 53¢ 
“ " 1% Wauregans, 100836 1044 
.. & 42 1044; “‘ shirtcotton— 10 
sid “ i ie Se 86 9 
Highland..... 86 8 ** cambric...— 10 
BD cwenien'sses 86 ©668{|Whitinsville...36 7 
In Orchard 65 oe ee | 
“« _DW36 9 |Williameville: 
Langdon, 76....86 83 - _ 
TICKINGS, 
Amoskeag,ACA.. 14 Methuen, AA.... — 
= “44 18 |New England... 6 
- | oe eee 14 
“ Bee 12 |Pearl River pauses 15 
* . 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
2  — 10% - B... = 
” | Sa 10 6 E.... — 
- 93¢\Swift River...... 74 
Cordis, AAA...82 12 (Thorndike, A.... 744 
‘  ACE,..82 14 « B... 5 
“No. 1..82 14 |Willow Brook, 
Hamilton, BT.. 1l Fa ae — 
“ ol 82 18 
Lewiston, A...86 143) “ ....... 80 11 
STRIPES. 
American....— @ 8}¢,Hamilton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag. . @10 |Otis, BB.....— @ 84 
4 fancy.— _ ors Thorndike,A.— @10 
Boston...... — @ 6% i B— @9 
Columbian... — @ 7%|Whittenton.. 9 @l1) 
CORSET JEANS. 
eee —@ 1}<|Kearsarge sat..—_@ 714 
Androscoggin aconia....... —@ 1% 
Neca —@ 8}{\Lexington..... —@ 7 
Canoe River...—@ 6 — ansett ..—@ 644 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 pt. 84 
~~ Orchard, Pepperell bie --—@ 846 
ported....—@ 63¢|Rockport... .. —-@i7 








O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave. and 20th Street, New York City. 


The Largest and Finest Stock of 


SPRING GOODS 


willbe found in all our various departments. 


EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


FINE MILLINERY GOODS. 


Costumes, Wraps, and Dress- 
Goods. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE 


Now ready, will be mailed free upon ap- 
plication to any lady living at a 
distance from the city. 


Mention this paper when ordering. 


H. O'NEILL & 60., 


321 to 329 Sixth Ave, 





FRENCH NOVELTIES. 


JUST OPENED. 

Comprising New Rufflings, Handkerchiefs, Veilinzs, 
Jewelry, Fans, Silk Hosiery; and Jouvin’s Kid and 
Suede Gloves a Specialty. 

J. H, GROJEAN, 
1192 Brondway. New York. 





JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


will make a special offering 
this week of fine Silks and 
Satins, in the newest and 
most reliable makes of 
Blacks and Colors, at prices 
considerably lower than cor- 
responding qualities have 
been heretofore sold for. 
They will also offer 1,000 
pieces of Fancy Silks, Foul- 
ards, ete.,in good qualities, 
at less than cost of importa- 
tion. Orders by mail prompt- 
ly filled. 

An examination is respect- 
fully invited. 

Broadway and 11th Street, 

New York. 


R. H. MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





WE CALL SPECIAL A1‘TENTION TO OUR MAG- 
NIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF GENTLEMEN'S 


NECKWEAR. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON, BOTH 
OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANU#AC- 
TURE, 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, ANO CHILDREN, 
OUR OWN IMPORTATION. 


Handkerchiefs 


IN BOTH SILK AND THE FINEST LINEN, MOST- 
LY OUR OWN DESIGNS. 





OUR GENTLEMEN'S UNLAUNDRIED 


SHIRTS 


AT 59 CENTS, are made from carefully selected linen, 
ard the buttonholes are hand-made. 
Every shiri guaranteed. 
Shirts made to order. Unlaundried, at 99 cents. 
Laundried, at $1.24, $1.49 and $1.99, 
Consult Catalogue, or send for instructions about 
se)f-measurement, 


EVERYTHING REQUISITE FOR CAMP AND 
GARRISON 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUES 
READY ABOUT THE LAST OF APRIL. 


R. H. MACY & 60, 











J, ROTHSCHILD, 


56 and 58 West 14th 8t., near Sixth Ave. 


We will open to-morrow 16° Cases of the choicest 
novelties in 


WILLINERY 2 STRAW GOODS, 


Paris Bonnets and Hats for Ladies, Misses, and Children, 


RIBBONS, SILKS, LACES, 


ALL AT THE MOST 


POPULAR PRICES. 


FANCY MATERIALS, Bit. 
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Our large stock of these 
goods will be offered during 
the next sixty days at greatly 
reduced prices. This will 
afford a rare opportunity for 
buying to those who are in 
want of Rugs. 


W. & J, SLOANE, 


Broadway, (8th and (9th Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





Chas. Gossage 
& Co. 


STATE AND WASHINGTON STREETS, 
Chicago, Til. 





Cloak Department. 


We are now showing the most 
attractive stock of Spring and 
Summer Wraps ever exhibited in 
this city, embracing the latest 
novelties from Paris, London. 
and Berlin, in Cloth, Silk, Brocade 
Velvets, Brocade Frise, Brocade 
Grenadines, and other new ma- 
terials, to which we respectfully 
invite inspection. 


Suit Department. 


Our stock of Tailor-Made Suits 
is now complete, and for variety 
of styles, artistic designs, sur- 
passes anything we have ever 
Shown in former seasons. A visit 
of inspection is cordially invited. 


Children’s Cloak & Suit 
Departments. 


We are now prepared to show 
the largest and best assortment 
of Misses’ Spring Cloaks and Suits 
in new materials ever shown by 
us, and at popular prices. 


LUPIN’S 


CELEBRATED FABRICS 
IN MERINOS, CASH- 
MERES, PLUSHES, 


CHAS. G. LANDON & €0., 


(SUCCESSORS TO BENKAED, BUTTON 4 00.) 


Agents for American Silks. 








Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


Ridley’s will repay a visit even to those living 
ia the most remote sections of the city sub- 
urbs, or a distance in the country. Their prices 
will not only show a material saving, but the 
largeness of their stock offers a superior oppor- 
tunity for a choice. 


STRAW GOODS. 


Think of fully 2,000 Trimmed Hats and Bonnets, 
aad more than 10,000 Untrimmed Hats on display in 
our hat department and millinery parlor. And there is 
no mistake as to the price being the lowest in the city. 


DRESS GOODS. 


#-inch Lupin's Velours, Black, 53c.; worth 5c, 

42-inch French Armures, 59c,; worth 8c, 

88-inch Extra fine Nuns’ Veilings, 42c. ; worth bic, 

42-inch Lace Bunting, Black, 45c.; worth 62c. 

42-inch Foule Broche Combinations, %1.10; worth 
1.50. 

42-inch French Wool de Beige, 37}c.; worth Sic, 

42-inch Venetian Cloths, 66c.; worth $1.00. 

Fine exhibits of Albatross, Nuns’ Veilings, Sateens, 
Foulards, Cambrics, Ginghame, Seersuckers, 


JERSEYS. 


The improvement made in the manufacture ot Jer- 
sey Waiste has greatly added to the beauty and com- 
fort of these garments, 

Model Wool Jerseys, black and colors, at 78c. 

Model Lisle Thread Jerseye,in black only, 

a perfect marvel of beauty, baving the ap. 79 
pearance of Silk and pertectly fashioned, 

Model Worsted Jerseys, fine black and colors, 9c, 

Fine Woreted Ooat-Back Jerseys, blacks only, $1.38 
=A rare assortment in latest Novelties in Vest Front’ 
and Embossed Jerseys, also Gilt and Silver Braid- 
ing, 81.00. 


PARASOLS. 


Also Sun Umbrellas, etc., in large assortment; 
Black Satin, 10 rib Coaching Parasols, 90c. and 81.18, 

100 extra quality Changeable Silk Coaching Psrasola 
Paragon frame and fine handle, $4.00; worth $6.00. 

Black Satin Parasols, lace trimmed, $2.50, 

Complete assortment finer qualities, including lace 
covers, 22 inches. Novelties and aJl the extreme styles, 


LACES. 


275 pieces Black Sitk Spanish Laces, 344 inches, at 
123¢c.; 4 inches, léc. per yard, 

All Silk Guipure Spanish, 434 inches wide, 25c. yard. 

Flouncings in Irish Point, Oriental, Spanish, etc. 
Fine assortment. 


Plain Silk Hat Scarfs, Tinsel and’Roman effects, bic,’ 
65c., 85c,, to $2.25 each. 
All the novelties of the season in laces. 


Ladies’ Suits. 
Misses’ Suits. 
Children’s Suits. 


In large assortment, all materials, and right prices, 


.- - . 
Fashion Magazine, 
Sample Copies, lic, Subscription, &c, per Annum, 


aguide to intelligent shopping, containing a price 
list and choice selection of literary matter. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 311, 3114 to 821 Grand Street; 
56 te 70 Allen; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 


FERRIS 000 FAMILIES cxrssnires 


FERRIS GOOD SENSE 


CORDED CORSET. EL.WAISTS 








FERRIS BROS., M’f’rs, 81 White St, N. 





7S reas a 
VANDERSERGH, WELLS & CO! a COMPARY., 
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FISH. 
George’s Cod ( (neh per qtl. 
Grand Bai. « 


Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........+» 
Box Hetring. ......csees ecess s 








GENERAL MARKET. 


FLOUR, MEAL, Ere. 

















FuouR 
Sour £xtras and Patents. $240 @#3 ee 
Vins 0000 cece os\h ae ths tngos 230 @29 
Su ne Spring......+++++ 4 65 @2 0 
0 , Ind., | ee | 
fine Winter..........+.. 292 @315 
WG, F BxteG. . 2. pcceceeoss @ 4 50 
po me gee, Mae Wheat, ext’a 315 @ 3 20 
Minnesota, ‘“‘Clear”........ 50 @ 4 50 
Spring Patents’. 460 @5 40 
Good to ae oiee 8 
poe ee cL tabhyeoss 830 @ 3 50 
Bk Amber Ind., Ohio, and 
FO owebbd be-cecnusde @ 3 30 
o. Round ii Ex. (ship’g). 3 30 @ 8 50 
Wiite Wheat ex. wy tnt) 89) @ 4 50 
St. Louis, Single xtras.. 460 @ 475 
St. Louis, Dou - 600 @ 5 20 
Genessee, Extra Brands... 400 @ 4 36 
Winter Wheat, “ Patenta”. 400 @ 5 30 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 3 560 @ 4 40 
SOUTHERN FLOUB: 
BEROER... cc cccccccccccccccees 490 @ 6 2% 
Family .....ccccs-ccccccees 650 @5 75 
Fancy....... © Coce coccccce 475 @ 600 
Bye Frovr: 
DERE cc cccccccesccesccese 2 = @ = 
Supertine........ dane e00ul 400 @44 
Conn — 
Weabetlh. 6. ccccccesesesers 285 @ 3 2% 
Brandywine. ........++-+++ 3356 @8 40 
tap eae 880 @—— 
GRAIN, 
WaeEat: 
Wes Bs Bo cc coccccceced $1(3 @— — 
iliicieasessconsens® 1083 @— — 
Red, Bes Boccocccccccvcces — %4¢@— 97 
BN : 
eS aera — 524 @— 52% 
WeOW... cccccccccceces cove —hi4 @— 55 
White, NO29,....-ceeceeeeee — 13@—-— — 
Oats: 
White, No. 1 see 43 @— — 
CBLOFT... co ccccccccccceses — 40 @— 45 
State Mixed........ sseaeesd — B84, @— 38% 
Ry: 
Biabd.cccoces careers —- — -—@-—— 
Western. . —— —@-—— 
8: 
WROGIEEAB. « cc cccccocccecese 15) @1 56 
MASTOWS. ..2cccccccvcccecs 180 @— — 
Mabachesscbessevetenses a 150 @1 55 
Green, prime, # push....... 1 2244@ 1 25 
PROVISIONS. 
—_ dinary M 1300 @ 
r PBs cecvescess _-— 
New Meuws..........++++ —— @ i8 25 
Family Mess, City....... —— @ 13 50 
Prime Mess, Western.... 12 75 @ — — 
Bacon 
D. ‘s., Long Clears......0..+se0+% — @ 6% 
D. 8., Short Clears,..........+-+ —@i 
D. 8., 8 Shoulders boeosccoseseecese 54 @ 6 
Cur Mzats 
iat i — 10%@ — 11 
Smoked La — 64@ —— 
(We quote Prt F100 ~) 
Bran, 401b8..........-000. 1 05 
Shorts, 60 Ibs............. 13 @ 100 
poems, SO to 109 Bs.. —% @ 110 
8) , fine.. ma tee 116 
Rye eed ..... @ 110 
Screenings......... a“ @ — 80 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... — @ #838 50 
Cotto. Meal, per ton.. 24 00 @ 26 75 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100ibs $190 @81 10 
Bay, No. 2, good, “* “ .,., —90 @ — 9% 
Hay, No. 8, medium * ” « —85 @— 9 
y; $6 aeeee —ib @— 80 
Hay,Clover « “ “ —10 @ — 75 
Hay, clover mixed ‘“‘ seer —75 @ — 80 
Straw. No.1,Rye “ “ —9 @ — 95 
Straw, No.2Rye ‘“ o —70 @ — 80 
w Oat ey —50 @ — 65 
COUNTRY PRODUCE 
cep setebtpeeee 24@26 
- boves ae 
Half- seeete 
 baare eeeteee ‘Greamecy... eeerreer ee 
he i dtedBcoccepopebns ovicss-Ahe 








Ried deavbeletirsbtesssute r @ 1% 
State factory, skims, fair to good,. @6 
Ohio flat, prime to choice............ 10 os 
Ohio flat, ordinary to good..:...... ie é 9 
Skins, Penn., fair to choice.......... 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh laid......... — @ 16 
Western, fresh-laid................. 5iE@ — 
Camadians. 200-0560 r000 i Reese wo @- 
os DRESSED POULTRY. 
Turkeys, fair to choice...... ... —138 @— 14 
Chek Philadelphbia........... —24 w— 30 
kens, Philadelphia, per lb...—18 — 25 
PP PE ae ee tt -15 @— 16 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes, Bermuda..... evicncces 1 OO @.7 BO 
Potatoes, new, Florida. . : @ 8 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per bbl. ° @ 6 00 
Turnips, Russia,.........++++++ @ 100 
Onions, per DbI oo... eee eeee @ 5 WO 
Bpinach, per »vbl.. veosisas 6 @ 3 50 
Asparagus, per banch.., mid dene — 0 @— 15 
Beets, y laa per crate...... 2 25 @ 2 60 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT, , 
Apples, Russetta, per bbl... 225 @ 2 50 
Baldwins, we 8 00 @ 8% 
‘“ Greenings, “ “ . 226 @ 326 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 300 @ 3 75 
Strawberries, Fla., per qt......-- 25 @— 50 
Florida Oranges...........++.. 9 00 @ 400 
Peanuts, Va., +) whee 
new, per lb.. ceacesenm= &£ @— 4 
DOOR, PEE Weeseccacesecestee — &8@-— — 
DOMESTIC DRIED FRUa«T, 
AIOE, | 0500 cgonbcovccencedsnics — 2¢@— 7 
Peaches, Peeled............0.+00 —1 @—l1lk 
Peaches, Unpeeled. . — 6{@— 3 
Peaches, Evaporated. - ~18 @—-28 
on) .ee —10 @—1055 
Ceara. oie cet dbeue bude ve — WK@—124¢ 
RASDRGTEIOS oa v0 00:00 be ceiadece —23 @-—25% 





WOOL MARKET. 





Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @85 
“Fine, ae 26 @21 
“ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X — 
N. ¥,, iii odin a1 4s 
URRY 35 
6 # common. 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn} and W. Ya. X and XX...40 4 
. s - Wabies cs chee 43 
fe . . oy obbieods . @46 








Soluble Pacific Guano.......... #38 00@40 00 
Nitrate of Soda, per lb......... 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per lb. . 

Sulphate of Potash 
Muriate of Potash 


SHOR teen e ee ee ee eeeeee 


eee eweneeeee 


Peet eee eneene 


H. J, Baker & Bros.’ Specialties : 
Potato Fertilizer. 
Wheat "7 
Combing ee gO eettes 
AA Ammoniated Sngerqaem: 

phate Fertilizer........ 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 

Baugh & Sons’ Specialties : 

Tobacco Fertilizer 


Ss see S8Seeu 


83 S58 #585 


eee eer 
Seen ereeenee 
eee e eee enee 


tatoes, 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 
Mea!, per 2,000 Ibs....... 
Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs.. 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 
Standard Superphosphate.. 
Ammoniated Dia’d Bone...... 
U.S. Phosphate, ...........++ 
SNS 0600034020005 $1 
Oresent Bone............. é 
Potato Fertilizer, 
Tobacco “ 
Bada wheas 4, |. ncoccccecn 32 
Mapes F. and P. G. Co.'s Specialties : 
a Manure 


Cert etee ee nneee 


Peer eee een ene 


Venetable Gi selsblsIUih ite oo dved 
Complete “A” Brand 
Michigan Carbon Works’ Special- 
ties: 
Homsatead Superphosphate.. 
Homstead To Grower. . 
Banner Raw Bone Flonr...... 
J. B. Sardy & Son’s Specialties : 
Phospho: Peruvian Guano, 
Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
Wiliams, ¢ Clark & Co.'s Special- 
ties : 
Americus Superphosphate. . 
Royal Bone Phosphate. ..... 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash........... 
Americus Pure Bone Meat. . 


ASHES. —We quote 4@41¢ conte for Pot 
53¢@6 for Pearl. 


Seese Sk ss 


nd 








1 and 88 Vesey St, Sew York « 


GREAT 
P. O. Box 28. 





24 (536) 


THE INDE 


PENDENT. 





[Apnl 23, 1885. 








Iusurance, 
INSURANCE ON LAW-BREAKERS. 


Tue Court of Appeals in this state, last 
October, decided the case of Gertrude B. 
Murray against the New York Life, and the 
case presents features of interest and im- 
portance. Wisner Murray, husband of the 
complainant, had policies in the company, 
which policies contained the usual provis- 
ion for voiding the contract if the assured 
** die in, or in consequence of, a duel, or of 
the laws of any vation, state, or province.” 
Wisner and his brother Spencer, without 
any provocation which appeared, planned 
an assault upon one Berdell, whom they 
waylaid and sprang upon in the waiting- 
room of a railway station; Spencer seized 
his arms from behind, and Wisner beat him 
the with a rawhide. Berdell 
managed to get a pistol out of his hip- 
pocket; called to 
his brother to hold Berdell and not let him 
as he said this, he jumped over the 
lunch counter and was running into another 
room; while doing this, the bullet from the 
pistol in Berdell’s hand struck and killed 
him. It appeared from the evidence that at 
the time of firing Berdell was still strug- 
gling in the grasp of Spencer; and Berdell 
himself testified that the firing was unin- 
tentional on his part, and was caused by 
Spencer’s jerking his arm. 

It is not disputed that Wisner was en- 
gaged in a violation of law. But it 
was claimed that, as the shooting was ac- 
cidental (according to Berdell), and as 
Wisner had abandoned the assault and 
started to run, his death, therefore, 
not in, or in consequence of, the illegal as- 
sault, and so did not come under the clause 
in the policy. The court, however, held that 
**the proviso clearly exempts the com- 
pany from all risks of life which attend the 
violation of law, which are the natural and 
reasonable concomitants of the transac- 
tion.” To exempt the company, the death 
need not ‘‘result from some spegjal and pe- 
culiar risk connected with the commission 
of crime”; all that is necessary is that 
there be ‘*‘ such a relation between the act 
and the death that the latter would not 
have occurred at the time if the deceased 
had not been engaged in the violation of 
law.” The “ accident” of the shooting, if 
it was an accident, was caused by the as- 
sault. 

A murder, though a violation of law, 
does not impair a policy on the life of the 
murdered man; the fault of the deceased 
constitutes the substance of the defense. 
As we understand the decision, if a man 
pulls another's nose in a sudden heat of 
discussion, this is an assault, and in viola- 
tion of law; if the act is returned bya 
mortal wound, the aggressor’s policy is not 
voided, because the assault is a slight one, 
which is not naturally responded to by kill- 
ing. On the other hand, in case of a vio- 
lent and dangerous assault, the assailed 
party is not bound to measure accurately 
the assailant’s intentions and the extent of 
his own danger, but is allowed resort to al- 
most any available means of defense; the 
assailant takes all the risks. In this case, 
the assailants could not know whether Ber- 
dell had a weapon, or would use it, if he 
had one; they deliberately challenged him 
to self-defense, and took the risks of any- 
thing he could and might do. A general 
affray with pistols might have followed. 
The plea that Wisner was running away is 
fairly facetious. According to that, if a 
burglar is shot by the owner of a house 
while in the act of putting his hand under 
the pillow, his death would be the result of 
his crime; but if the burglar has taken to 
flight, and is hit while crawling out of the 
window, instead of into it, he is no longer 
in the commission of an unlawful act—for 
he has abandoned it, and is doing his 
best to get away—and so his policy, if he 
held one, would not be voided by meeting 
death ‘‘in, or in consequence of,” law- 
breaking! 

The false sentiment which would sustain 
an unjust claim for the sake of the claim- 
ant’s hard case would invite a general pil- 
lage of atrustfund. The attention of those 
who are quick to set up or echo the cry of 
extortion and widow-devouring against in. 
surance companies, is invited to the question 
whether the funds contributed join * 
men who obey the law should be j 
ized by one who deliberately breaks “the 
law, and dies in consequence of so ge > 

ainer case, involving this q 

i presented, and it is well at Fine 
of last resort bas answered it in the 


Fight way. 





ove: head 
Wisner, seeing the act, 


shoot; 


was, 
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Massachusetls Mutual Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, W- BOND, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


JERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Naseau Street, N.Y. 


rrr BLM ei Be 


Reserve for reipsuran 

Reserve for e1 othe r Mabiiities 4. 

NET SUR 

Total Assets, or" Int, 1885.. Penh 
SS. WALCOTT ident. 

I. REMNEN 1. AN. Wiee-Peooe Sf 


THE CONTINENTAL 
. Li vie INSUR- 
ANCE CO., 
OF HARTFORD 
Cony, 
ASSETS, 
82,147,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 


J A. 8 WINCHESTER, 
Rey 
EEKOCHER, 
_® Secretary 


M. V. B. =e 








NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, New York. 
ORGANIZED 1860. 
69th Semi-Annual Statement, Jan. 18 
C ‘ASH CAPITA L 
Reserve for Reinsura: 


eseuieetannes 8 
Reserve for all other Tabilities beoseee ae Gf 
aha coctvsindcadssacsencenes ‘SS1VAAT 8D 


* oreaned 851.597 39 ad 





oon 1885 





Polteyholders ¢ i ie eo" ny ngee 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nes 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Cerner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. 


The principal features of res of this Co AL MAN are ABSO 
I aN 


U 8 MENT 
ie PIBERALITY TC TO athe -_ 

All Forms of Life and nd Endowment Polwies lesuea 
“?. HE H. BROSNAN, President 


C, P, FRALEIGH, » Seoretary, 
GEO. BURFORD. Actuary 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 





ost tena { Srokiga sae Came ald Mantegue Sts. 
ntinen cor. 
Buildings: aud No. ” 108 Broadway. ED. D. . 





Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve fer all other claims.... 449,586 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surplus................. Meececece 1.535.221 82 
Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885..94,938.501 92 

This O y ducts its busi under the 








restrictions of the New York Safety kund Law. The 
two Safety Funas together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President. 
BF. OC. Moore, 9d Vice-President. 
UEL D. BABCOOCK, IROL RAKE A. aes 


One BLISS, IN 
. C. ITTENDEN, 

YF. g AU ING, 

CHARD ey McCURDY, 

ee 


. SWAN 

B. OL, 

RL. HUS ED, AN AR, 
o) BRA BU GHAM, 


Zz 
> 
4 


NRY 0. BOWEN, 
RELIUS B. HULL, 


WM. L. ANDREWS, 

Ww. GORLH +200 Ee 
JAMES FRABE WM, A 
HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE TURNURE. 
CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 





NRW York “Aner Crane LAW. 


THOS, F, GOODRIOR, Vi 
WEST POLLOCK, Bec. GEO. C. HOWE, Asst. Sec 


M. KIRB 4 Loca *f, 
B. 0. TOWNSEND, See c Ayericy Dept nn oe 
un Dep't 





STATKMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


RICHARD A. McC 


URDY, President. 


For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 


















































SI in tieitnictsiielisssimadbnniiniininabinidassibaltidatinbenaddtea cilloparadainal €108,876,178.51 
Annuity prnerneay 
~ . An ——— —<) . Ae. 
— acta Payments. 7 No. Payments. 
Annuities ¥ in force, Jan. Annuitios in force, Jan. 
61 $23,134 31 Fe eee $23.661 63 
Pre ore ‘Annuitic 8,674 96 Pioneer Annuities... 2 004 44 
Annuities Issued. 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated.. 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 66 $28 565 97 
Insar ance Account, 
No. Amount. | | No. Amount. 
Policies in Sores, Jem. Potts tee is force, Jan. 
at, ines a 110,999 9342,946,0983 || lat, PBS ......... wee 114 804 $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed. . | 11,194 44,675,989 Risks Terminuied. coves] 7,880 25,832.736 
122,184 $37,622,021 122,184] $37,622,021 
Dr. ~ Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Baiance from last ace jount $94,972,108 86 |) By paid Peath SR nccxin oa $5,226,820 83 





Premiums received. . 13,850,258 43 


atured Endowments.. 2,490,454 99 

















** Interest and Rents............. 5,245,059 96 * Total claiins— 
’ 7.717, 275 82 
o © Jppelies....cc leis achiaiaes 26,926 08 . 
6 i Miciktomes 9,141,164 12 
“ Surrendered Policies and 
5 ar 3,037,696 17 
{ Total paid Policy-hold- t 
ers—$13,923,062 19 
= ® Commsiaions (payment 
of current an eutia- 
guishment of a. 907,846 10 
“  “ Premium charged off o: 
ye Securities Purc hacet. 1,131.172 33 
“« © Taxes and Assessinents. . "223,169 61 
. = epee $+ pry ye 872,208 87 
: Tr ‘ance to New Account 9,009,913 08 
$114, 007 427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr 
To Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 Bonds Secured by Mortga 
‘** Claims by death not yet due... 862,347 00 - on Real E Estate. aerbeones 0 $46,978,527 96 
* Premiums paid in advance.. 27,477 36 United States and other Bonds  34,522.822 00 
“ Surplus anc eae Guar- « {cans on Coltate rals... .. ee. 6,898,387 50 
antee Fund. . jini 4,743,771 15 || “ Real Estate....... ... 10,282,693 04 
. Gash in Tanks and Trust Com- 
panies at interest......... 2,644,988 54 
“ Interest accrued............... 1,262,418 54 
er “ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
- and semi-annual........... 1,108,115 38 
al “ Premiums in transit, principally 
for December......... . .... 138,714 51 
* Suspense Account... ...0...0- 37,314 14 
“ Agents’ Balances............... 7,136 











$103,876,178 51 
NOTE 
is over $12.000 000, 





$108,876,178 51 





If the New York Standard of four and a halt ‘per cent. Interest be used, the Surplus 


From the Surplus, as gppeare in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 
18 


ticipating Policy whic 


NEw Yor«, January a, "1885, 


BOARD OF 


~ - Hermann C, von Post, 
Samvet E, Sprouts, 
Lucivs Rospinson, 
Samuet D, Bascock, 
Georce S. Cox, 

— E, Deve.in, 
evmour L. Hustep, 
Ricwarp A, McCurpy, 

Jamas C, Hoipen, 


ALExanper H, Rice, 
WituaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp STARR, 
Frevericx H. Cossitt, 
Lewis May, 

Otiver HARRIMAN, 
Munry W. Smitu, 





jou H, Suxrwoon, 

Grorce C. Ricuarpson| Grorce H. ANDREWS, 

Ropert OLyrHant, 

Georce F. Baker, 
Benj. B, SHeRMan, 
os. THOMPSON, 


& .@ tyes 
Freveric CROMWELL, 


be in force at its anniversary in 18*5, 


+++» $103,876,178.51 





TRUSTEES, 

Junien T. Davies, 

Rosext Stwett, 

S. Van Renssecakr Crucr 
Cuarves R, HENDERSON, 
Georce Buss, 

Rurvus W. Peckuam, 


Wa. P, Di nt Han ’ 


UDLEY OLCOTT, « ya 
« HOBART 


\ 





SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
LL LE em 


Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Clains........... #2,257,175 79 
‘* Endowments............ ; 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 





Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets..:.....cccce. $59,283,753 57 
remem a 





Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


| | eee #10,000,000 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........ gk 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850 85 





Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 





1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654. 

1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018, 

1888, 2,263,092. 1883, 2,712,863. 

1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624, 

Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 
Jan. 1, 1881, $48,183,934, Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824, 
Jan. 1, 1883, 50,300,296, Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 

The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 
18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lire 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. , 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O'DELL, Supérintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, M.D., 


A. HOWTENGNO, 20.0.5 Med Direotons 





April 23, 1885. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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HE ACCIDENT 


Insurance Company 
OF 
NORTH AMERICA. 
Head Office, MONTREAL, CA. 


Sm ALEX. T. GALT, President. 
EDWARD RAWLINGS, Man’g Director. 





ANNUAL STATEMENT, to 31st Dec., 1884. 
Deposited at Albany, N. Y., for security of 
UV. 8. Policyholders, $100,000. 
ASSETS. 


United States Government Bonds, 
Railroad, Corporation, and Munic- 


#113,000 00 


71,144 18 
26,131 27 

Accrued Interest, Premiums in due 
course of collection, and other Assets 91,509 81 
Total Assets........ $301,785 26 

LIABILITIES. 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums, and 
all other Liabilities............ +-. 123,169 51 
Surplusas regards the Insu’d $178,615 75 


RESOURCES. 
Assets as above...............-- 
Reserve Capital at call.............. 
Total Resources for security 
eee pewuaen $405,225 26 
Number of Policies issued seins 
during the year......., 24,806 
Gain in Policies over 1883. .2,887 
Total Losses paid during 
RR -3,338 for $147,034 95 
Total Losses paid to date. .8,184 for 316,546 63 


301,785 26 
103,440 00 


PREMIUMS RECEIVED. 
1881...... 852,213 54 1883. .....8282,585 55 
1882.......150,413 56 1884....366,703 98 





No extra charge for voyage to and from 
Europe, nor for residence or travel in Great 
Britain, the Continent of Europe, Egypt, Holy 
Land, Mexico, Canada and the >rovinces, 


H. C. MACY, Manager, 
lv7s Broadway, N. WY. 


Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 
Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 
ance Companies. c pon obtain 
B S OF SURETYSHIP 
m this Senasee at moderate rates. The Bonds 4 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the Bta 


New Yor ~ 
CCIDENT POLICIE 
insuring eutan death or disablin 
formation as to details of Glas, the 


JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. HOB ae:  HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 








ae Full in- 


DIR 
Geo, 8. Coe, Ga. G. Witte on b J.D il 
Geo. T. Hope, J. 8. T, Stranahan, David Bows. 
A.8. Barnes, A.B Hu’ Mitchell, 
G 8, B, Chittenden, Ghas. Dennis. 


W. M. Richards, 


ha LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 merger tog 


- G, Low, 
i. A Haribut, 





BRB 
600 insurance per year. 3 if if olicy 
not surrendered at cae end of the 20 years, it be- 
comets 8 paid -up policy of $1, me Any other amount 
Hee n the same proportion 
results are not cotima ted. but are fixed ina 
positive "contract the full face of the Policy mean- 
while ly payable in the event of the death of the 
ass here is no forfeiture of payments on dis- 
contieuanes of policy after three years, a 


Cash or Paid-up Value being Guar 
the terms ef the New ork L “7m wd 

For examples and other ages and amounts, and also 
a Wand 16 year plans, write to or apply at the 











218T ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


CONTINENTAL 


Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





INCOME FOR 1884. 
eee $195,411 23 
69,954 96 


$265,366 19 
DISBURSED,1884. 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. 


Death Claims Paid.......... 837 39 
Matured Endowments Paid b rier 89 


66,186 73— $244,382 31 
a Agcute gaa Mana- 


764 72 
era PST Oa Officers and - 
Clerks... 24,174 85 
rents “btationery, “Ad: 
vertising Postage, 11,390 61 
Metiod teouiners® Fees.. _5ibe4 28 87,774 40 
Taxes and Legal Expeness 
nd emonys 5 oa * 
Prof and Loss... ° 14,908 26 
Total Disbursed.. $347,064 97 


Ratio of Total Expetise to 


New Business. 5.74 per cent. 


ASSETS, JANUARY Ist, 1885. 
Loans on Real Estate, first_m men. $379,114 | 


Collateral Loans and Bills em 307,845 
683,577 47 


—a Notes and Liens on Policies 


Real Estate owned by the ‘Gompany. o 
Cash in Bank and Office ...... 


Furniture, Fixtures and Safes 
Deferred and Unreported 





minis. 
Rents due and accrued,........--+++..6+ 





vy 417,598 2 2? 
LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to re- 
meure all outstanding 
Policies (436 per cent. @1,006,008 00 
Ciaime by Death ‘and ‘kn: ** 
dowment awaiting proof 
= cS and satisfac- 
tory a harae Lesscecceces 71,893 46 
Allo her L Liabilities...... 10,100 00-- $2,018,879 46 
BaP PORB.coccccccccccescecccs eoesecess+e- $308,648 76 


POLICY AND RISK ACUOUNT. 
Polistes issued and restored Gutag 
year 1,285 1,787,962 CO 
Policies: in force at end ‘of year...... 8479 | 8,714,628 00 
110,592 00 


Deaths during the year : 4 
aay sewn ‘matured during “ths 
124,055 00 
8,000,632 75 


weencnsteesenggcseegcors 182 
ie _ ae 9,335 
8,393,676 47 


Expected Deaths and Matu- 
Pane oe a suid Mat. 2,794 


JAMES 8S. PARSONS, President. 
A. S. WINCHESTER, Vice-Pres. 
ROBT. E. BEECHER, Secretary. 





The Twenty-fifith Annual Statement of the 


EQUITABLE 


Lite Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
For the Year ending Dece mber 31st. 1884, 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 
Balanes, January ist, ume, toons tant ac: 





emconseoneqnenssees ges ceeecceseescsenes 0AB00,402,249 73 
INCOME. 
EE 812,081,880 23 
Interest and Rents.. cesses 2,072,149 88 15,008,480 06 
665,435,729 78 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by Death and Matured Endow- 


Dividends, Burrender Vaiues, and Annu ® 


















2,882,078 
313,040 77 7 
Total Paid Ketieybetders... ace .8T.194.787 OF oF 
Dividend on eeees 7,000 00 
Premium on Sesurities charged off. .77°7: 814,060 68 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and 
BRORONSTO, 0000 00cccccccccccceece ees 1,215,549 91 
General Expenses........... seee = 1,060,641 10 
State, County, and Gity ‘Taxes 7°55! ° 126,971 O1 
‘otal Dis! ry 89,898,009 12 
alance, Dec. esa, t tg 
new account......... cienouniete 55,537,720 66 
BALAN CE SHEET. 
ASSKTS. 
Bonds pnd M 15,494,726 
New York Real Estate, “jncluding’ the CAS 
Equitable Buuding and purchases un- 
NI cane cognccconseunipneonnase 6,676,095 11 
visited ee Stocks, State Stocks, City 
Stock * an Stocks authorized by the 
laws oi the ae a Row . co pbedansdane 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured A coe Stock 
(market ne Fx sesescees 65,819,641 08 
Real state outside ihe’ “State ‘of Ne 
York, including purchases under fore- 
hepure ane anys. ae in other 
4,016,146 56 
951 86 
> Silses 29 
as eeahaenoaheseinabehanuaniontiates 112,088 57 
nterest aud Hents due sind accrued, uxt 45 
miums due and in process of es 
gon 1 Gees premiums paid in advance 902.797 00 
Deterred Bremiume...... cocegeenonsoonn, . SNE 
T Assets, December 3ist 
ma. Kp roe 855,161,925 54 
LIABILITIES, 
Reserve on Outstanding en” 
icies at 4 per cent,......... Ya 549,728 44 


Cleims by death (prea 
perfected)... 


128,580 UU 47,678,308 44 


Of whe December 31, 11884. 81 $10,483. 617 10 
which the proportion cont: 
uted) by Policies in general ioiees is 84,074,756 10 
or wh ch t i proportion contributed ( 
computed) by Policies in Tontine - A, is 6,408,861 60 
—— 4 
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THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES, 


For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 
the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington 8t., 
Bcston; 612 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yoru, January MTH, 1886, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the 81st December, 1884, 








Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 
uary, ised, to fist December, 1884,,.... $8,068,089 44 
4 nm ffaftetes not marked e Ist 
ve Ge ar alk th 1,440,706 70 
Tota! Marine Promiums.........0..0s0e000s ~_ 95,406,796 14 \4 
Premiums marked off from ist Jemmaey, 
1884, to Slat December, 1884...........- 4,068,271 04 
Losses paid during the same 
tina errno eeccecee pam 92,100,919 90 
Returns of Premi- 
us 
penses... « 787,788 40 


The Company has the following Asseta, 
2.3 
United States and State of New York 


k, and other Stocks.. 77 
Stocks and otherwise. % Marr} 








Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned prem! of the Company for the year enaing 
Ylst December, . for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pres't, 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice-Pree't. 


WASHINGTON 


LIFE INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr-y - ° 7 President. 
In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force, 
See charter. — 
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Loans on Stocks, 
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Old and Young. 


SPANISH MOSS. 


BY MARY A. BARR. 








Nor the soft green moss of the deep, cool shade, 

Nor the tinted moss by ruin made, 

Nor the mosses that to dead limbs cling, 

But the long gray moss of the South I sing— 
Of the South I sing. 


See how it sways inthe sighing wind! 
Yet close to the tree its heart you'll find ; 
And, bid in its tangled depths of gray, 
There’s many a secret stowed away— 

A secret stowed away. 


[ stand bare-headed under the tree, 
And the long gray banners whisper to me, 
What ia it they say as they lightly swing? 
Listen! Of love, of love we sing— 

Of love we sing. 


Dreamingly I touch the soft gray string, 

And wonder what love to me will bring, 

When a flood of light, and a rnsh of wing, 

Make brave my heart to plead for the ring— 
For the Wedding ring. 


D-a-re! D-a-re! D-a-re* 
bird’s strain 
Is caught and echoed again and again, 
As, swiftly be passes from limb to limb, 
Challenging Red-bird to tollow him-- 
To follow him. 


and the Mocking- 


Oneer! More Cheer !* Tis the Red-bird I see, 
Answered both by his mate and me ; 
For no longer I'll wait with faltering heart 
But will dare to do and plead my part— 
And plead my part. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
= 


HAPPY JACK. 


BY ROBE TERRY OOOKE. 





** Be you the feller that’s a comin’ to dig 
my gardin?” inquired Amanda Malvina 
Bathsheba Pease (Yes, beloved! It is a real 
name once worn by a living woman) as she 
looked out over her spectacles at a loose- 
jointed, ragged, curly-headed Irishman, 
who stood at her front gate. 

**’Deed an’ I’m the b’y itself, Miss,” he 
answered, with a grin so open and so sunny 
that it seemed to light up the dark April 
day for a sudden moment. 

** Well, when be you a comin’ ?” 

‘* Fait, it’s meself does be stoppin’ this 
blissid minnit to ask yez.” 

‘*T want to hev ye come early next week, 
sure. The frost’s out of the ground, an’ I 
want to set peas an’ potatoes right off. 
Come a Monday if ’t don’t rain; but I sup- 
pose ’twill. It’s my luck forever to hev it do 
su’thin it hadn’t oughter.” 

** Ah, thin, I don’t b’lieve it'll rain a mite, 
mum. Ano’ if it doos, sure there’s days an’ 
days a comin’; an’ the sun do be alwaysa 
shinin’ overhead, av we don’t sec it. So 
we'll surelye get our turn.” 

Miss Amanda looked at him with a stony 
glare. She had a never-ending quarrel 
with the weather, and, being a dweller in 
New England, the weather gave continual 
pretext for her chronic growl. 

To have an Irishman suggest that any 
good thing could come out of the Connecti- 
cut heavens, seemed to her adding insult to 
injury. But Jack slung away over the 
road in that peculiar disjointed aud lop- 
sided fashion known to his raee, his light 
hazel eyes shining and his rags flapping in 
the keen April breeze, which was sour as 
Miss Pease’s aspect, but quite unable to 
daunt the cheerful soul, who went dowa 
the street singing ‘‘Cruiskeen Lawn,” like 
a dissipated bobolink. 

Punctually, the next Monday morning, 
he appeared, and doffed his ragged straw 
hat at Miss Mandy, as the village called 
her. 

‘Step in here!” she said grimly, throw- 
ing open the shed-door. 

Such a shed! The old bare floor was 
swept and mopped into utter cleanness; the 
wood was piled in awful order, each stick 
presenting a clean-faced end in its own 
row, not the smallest chip or least grain of 
saw-dust demonstrating the fact that it was 
a wood-pile, and not some deft crockery 
mimic of the real thing. The saw-horse 
stood fitted into its especial corner; cleets 
on the wall held spade, hoe, rake, ax, and 
saw, all shining clean; for Miss Mandy kept 
them washed and scoured like her tins. 

* In Florida, the Mocking-bird has one call which 


the colored people interpret as “ Dare” and the Red- 
bird’s note as“ Cheer! More Oheer,"’ 





A wide shelf held hammer, claw, screw- 
driver, chisel, coarse shears, nails, and two 
balls of strings—all laid out in straight suc- 
cession; and on a row of strong wooden 
spikes hung a watering-pot, two baskets 
and a peck measure. There were no cob- 
webs there, no dust, and the little end 
window was clear as the poor glass in it 
allowed. John laughed outright. 

‘Sure ’tisiligant in here, mum! I'd be 
glad to be livin’ in the like of it meself; 
only ’twouldn’t look that-a-way very long 
with tin childber into ’t.” 

Miss Mandy’s propitiated countenance 
acidified again. : 

“Ten children! For the 
sakes!” 

‘An’ sure ’tis the mercy sinds ’em. 
Won’t I have six big boys to worrk for me 
whin I’m ould an’ poor, and gurrls galore 
to be goin’ into the fact’ries and fetchin’ 
in the bit an’ the sup to me an’ Nory whin 
we’re wantin’? ’Tis good luck intirely!” 


mercy’s 


Miss Mandy did not agree with him. 
She did not love children, or, at least, she 
never had loved them, and there were none 
among her few relatives in Dyson. Her 
only brother lived in California, and, after 
long bachelorhood, had but three years since 
sent her word of his marriage. She thanked 
the Lord in her nightly prayer that she had 
no responsibility of this sort, and, submit- 
ting sternly to her lot, tried to console her- 
self for the stifled instincts of her nature by 
reflecting how “much better off she was 
without a mad-cap boy or a freakish girl 
to break the even peace and order of her 
spotless abode. Would her tiny cooking 
stove be so black and shining, with small 
hands forever experimenting on its surface? 
How Mrs. Bean’s looked every day, slopped 
with milk that over-boiled when Nell 
heated it for her cat, or strewn with burnt 
sugar spilled when that damsel sweetened 
the apple-sauce, in her careless, girlish 
fashion, or smeared with Tom’s grafting- 
wax or boot grease! No indeed! Her 
kitchen-floor was white and speckless, the 
cushion in her tall rocker lay squarely in 
its place, her table-cloth hung exactly iu the 
right folds, her window-shadcs denied their 
real age in their unworn polish and exact 
position, her rag carpet kept its bright 
tints, and not a fly or a spider dared 
show its luckless head in bed-room or 
‘‘settin’-room”’; for, alas! Miss Mandy had 
no real parlor, sacred adjunct of every 
house in our country towns. Her house had 
but two rooms on the ground floor, besides 
its small kitchen and great pantry; and 
one of these she must have for a bed-room. 
She would have liked to sit always in her 
kitchen; but it was too small and too hot. 
Indeed, the stove warmed her sitting-room, 
into which the kitchen-door opened. But 
she could not and would not occupy one of 
the lonely upper chambers. ‘‘ "T'was so un- 
handy to be up-stairs.” So she tried to con- 
tent herself without that dark, musty, mel- 
ancholy apartment, carpeted with great 
floral medallions in gaudy ingrain, set 
about with gloom, embodied in haircloth 
and mahogany furniture, and further made 
sepulchral by pictures of deceased friends, 
pilloried for life in gone-by fashions of gar- 
ment and burdeved solemnity of aspect, 
which is the sacred place of the New Eng- 
land matron, and sees the intrusive light of 
day on three occasions only—weddings, 
funerals, and sewing-circles. Miss Mandy 
had to give up the latter amusement, as she 
had given up the former long ago; and she 
sadly reflected that her own funeral would 
scarcely vex her soul when it took place, 
with its inappropriate location, or any other 
failure of usage. Such a woman could not 
fail to be pleased with John’s homage to 
her neat shed, though she disapproved of 
his ten children. 

‘* Well,” she said, ‘‘ you’ve got to work 
for them now; so you’d better set right to. 
Come out into the gardin, till I show ye 
where to begin.” 

From the depths of her slat sun-bonnet 
Miss Mandy issued orders of a precision 
and curtness worthy of Wellington ona 
field of battle. 

‘You take an’ measure ten foot off’n 
that fence, and dig up the hull side of the 
gardin. It'll take three rows o’ pertaters, 
and one o’ hill-beans clus up to the fence, 
‘n’ then I'll tell ye what next.” 

Happy Jack shouldered his spade, and 





began his work heartily. The good woman 





who directed him never thought that a 
man could exist without a foot-rule and a 
jack-knife in his pocket; but John had 
never owned either. 

“Ten fut, is it?” he soliloquized. 
‘* Divil a better fut than me own in County 
Corrk for the medjurin. There’s no mean- 
ness to ’t.” 

With which consoling reflection, he set 
his vast footprints, one after the other, in 
the rich mold, and guessed at the width of 
the rest of the patch. But, like all his race, 
there was no accuracy to his eye; and 
when he called Miss Mandy out to inspect 
his work, and give him the potatoes to 
plant, she beheld with horror a patch as 
zigzag in its outlines as the waves of the 
sea, and much Jess regular. 

‘* For the mercy’s sakes!” she exclaimed. 
‘*Why, you've got it crookeder ’n’ zed and 
ampersand together!” 

‘Well, sure, the petateys won't be 
knowin’ to ’t. The eyes av ’em is crooked 
as me own, and they’ll grow just the same, 
mum,” responded Jack, with a broad grin. 

‘*T won't have it so!” Miss Mandy went 
on, full of righteous indignation. ‘ Ef I’m 
goin’ to have a gardin at all, it’s got to bea 
straight gardin.” 

‘* It’s good the Lord wa’n’t of your mind, 
mum; or we wouldn’t be havin much 
besides a big churrchyard of the counthry 
intirely.” And John laughed like a school- 
boy at his own bright idea. 

‘*Did you maysure it out to both ends?” 
she sharply inquired. 

‘*Deed’n’ I did! I paced it wid’ me own 
feet; an’ if there’s a fut in Ameriky that’s 
betther for the medjurin than me own, bad 
luck to it! Sure it’s the fut of the wurrld abl 
the Cassidys hes’, an the O’Brines,me mother 
bein’ an O’Brine, or me fader anny way; 
sure it’s the wan or the t’other of ’em has 
the fut.” And a grin broad as the vast 
brogan he stuck out before him lit up his 
face again. 

Miss Mandy could not resist it. A fur- 
tive smile chased the drooping wrinkles 
out of the corners of her mouth, and flick- 
ered in her cold gray eye. 

‘‘Haven’t you got no foot-rewl in your 
pocket?” shte asked. 

** Divil a wan!” he promptly answered. 

‘*Young man, don’t let me hear no pro- 
fane swearin’ about here! The adversary 
hasn’t got nothin’ to do with your havin’ a 
rewl.” 

‘* Shure that’s a gintleman I niver seen, 
’m¢-but, ahl the same, there isn’t a bit nor 
sup in me pocket,” turning the useless re- 
ceptaele inside out as he spoke. ‘It’s 
full of imptiness, then. Divil a copper 
shtays there av I’d put in the full of me two 
hands wanst a day.” 


‘* Didn’t I tell you not to swear?” snapped 
Amandy. 

‘*Hooro! Is it shwearin 
Divil catch me if liver! ’Tisn’t a way I’d 
have before ladies.” And he touched 
the ragged rim of his straw hat as he 
spoke. 

‘“‘There! You've done it ag’in! You 
keep callin’ on the adversary continooal; 
and I won’t haveit! It’s swearing to say— 
well—Devil.” 

She half whispered the obnoxious word, 
and recoiled; a Catholic would have 
crossed herself in a like strait. Miss Mandy 
only felt frightened, 

“Aw—wah! Is tbat the name av him, 
thin? The diversary! Howly Moses, if I 
iver! Well, thin, mum,I never heered the 
owld b’ye called that name before. 1 
didn’t undherstand ye at abl, at ahl! I 
jist mentions him now and thin for a jacki- 
lation, as Father Tom calls it. I wouldn’t 
wish, mum, to hurt your feelin’s, av I 
knowed ye rispicted him so. ’Tis alludin’ 
I am.” 

A twinkle in John’s eye astonished and 
silenced Miss Mandy. She turned the sub- 
ject. 

‘You go into the woodhouse, and look 
on that broad shelf, and fetch me a long 
line the’ is there, with a spike to one end 
and a reel to t’ other; and, to the back of 
the shelf, up ag’inst the p’tition, you'll see 
a yaller yardstick. Fetch that, too.” 

The implements were accordingly 
brought, after several blunders, and with 
much lucid instruction John at last learned 
how to dig a potato-patch according to 
Miss Mandy’s ideas of propriety; but she 
went, through a long agony of toil and 


I am, thin? 





trouble with him before her garden was 
finished. 

He would pull up the biggest beets and 
leave the smallest when he was set to thin 
them out properly; he put bushes by the 
squash-vines, and left the peas to sprawl at 
length—an enormity committed when Miss 
Mandy was shut up in the house a week 
with a cold. 

** Don’t you know nothing?” she inquired, 
with great acidity, when she saw her pea- 
bush set firmly beside the young squashes, 
not yet five inches high, and her foot-long 
peas trailing dejectedly along the row. 

‘Sure, then, I thought I’d got ’em jest 
as ye said, mum; an’ ’tis usin’ me rayson I 
was, jist as ye do be tellin’ me iver an’ 
always. A’n’t thim squashes mighty big 
whin they come? An’ wouldn’t they want 
the help av them shticks? An’ the peas, 
little weeshy, dawny bits o’ things! Why 
wouldn’t they stand up for all thim? An’ 
isn’t it raysonable to be settin’ thim shticks 
where they’re wanted?” 

Miss Amanda was perplexed for a mo- 
ment. Jack had used his reason, no doubt; 
but how could she have imagined it would 
be un-reason? 


“Well,” she at last answered, ‘‘ you 
needn’t use your reason no more, Jack 
Cassidy. Tl give you the use of mine 
whilst that you’re workin’ for me. You 
do just exactly asI tell you, and you'll come 
out first best.” 

“Deed ’n’ I will!” assented Jack, with a 
broad grin; but that did not prevent his 
pulling up all the onions in at least half of 
the bed, a day or two after, when he was 
ordered to weed it. 

‘* Well, you hev done it now!” scolded 
Mandy. 

** Don’t you know nothin’? 
weed it!” 

‘*An’isn’t it weedin’ lam? Ye told me 
to pull up weeds an’ grass; and is it thim 
little stalks is onyins? Oh! Divil take ’em 
for onyins! ‘Tis grass intirely I thought 
they was!” 

** Jack, didn’t | tell you not to mention 
the adversary? It’s swearin’.” 


I told ye to 


** Fait ye did, mum; but ’tis a great felly 
he is thin, an’ altogedder beyant me; for 
he do be comin’ into me worrds widout me 
knowin’ it, till he’s poppin’ out same as the 
bahl out av a pistil; but I’d no intintion of 
spakin’ the name av him, Miss! Thim 
contrary onyins done it. See thin! Til 
set. ’em in ag’in, ivery mother’s son of 'em, 
reg’lar as a rigiment. They do be that 
strong that they’ll grow ag’in like the 
djeuce.” 

Luckily for Jack, Miss Mandy did not 
comprehend this last simile, misled by the 
brogue of the speaker; nor did she notice 
the hand suddenly clapped to his mouth, 
with a sidelong glance of roguish remorse, 
or the peal of smothered laughter with 
which he celebrated his escape from 
rebuke. 

** What does make you laugh so much?” 
she asked him, curtly, a sort of smile con- 
torting her own rigid countenance at her 
question. 

**Blist if I know, mum. Maybe ‘tis be- 
cause I’m mostly laughin’ inside, an’ ’twill 
be leakin’ out widout leave by times; so 
they do be callin’ me Happy Jack—the 
b’ysdo. ’Tis a name they gev me.” 

‘* Well, I don’t see what you've got to 
make ye happy. Ten children to fetch up, 
and not a cent of money laid by. I should 
think you’d be a-cryin’ ruther than laugh- 
~~” 

**An’ why would I, thin? ’Tis betther 
to laugh than be cryin’ anny day. An’ 
haven’t I the two hands an’ feet—glory be 
to God!—that’ll get milk an’ pertateys for 
the childher till they’re big. And why 
wouldn’t I be Happy Jack wid tin such 
childhern, ivery wan well an’ sthrong an’ 
likely, an’ all like the veins av me heart? 
Tis a poor low felly I’d be, not to be 
thankin’ the Lord for ’em.” 

‘* But supposin’ you was took sick?” 

‘* An’. supposin’ I wasn’t?” laughed Jack. 
“’Tis aquals aquals, thin; an’ ‘tis time 
enough to know what I'll do whin I gits 
there. I’ve no trouble at all wid money in 
the bank, for thim cash’ers to be runnin’ 
away wid. "Tis cash’ers is the good name 
for ’em thin; for ’tis cash they do be afther 
iver an’ always.” And Jack laughed up- 
roariously at his own wit. 

“ An’ no more is it railroad shtocks I’m 
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layin’ up. There’s too manny wheels to 
‘em. They’re here, and thin they ain’t 
here; an’ where’s your money? Blessed be 
nothin’! For you can’t spind it, an’ you 
can’t lose it, and it ud be the thief o’ the 
worrld to steal that same; now wouldn’t 
it?” 

Miss Amanda was dumb before this new 
philosophy. All her life, like her neigh- 
bors, she had ‘‘ gone softly in the bitterness 
of her soul’; afraid to be happy because 
she was only a sinner working out herown 
salvation; forgetting that he who brought 
salvation to us all, works also in us to make 
sure of his great merciful intent toward the 
children of men. 

Her God was a mighty taskmaster, and 
Hell lay before her threatening and lurid, 
like an eternal tempest of wrath and ven- 
geance, ready to overwhelm her if she 
transgressed. How could she laugh, or 
smile, or take life as a good gift under such 
solemn and awful considerations? How, 
either, could she understand the rollicking 
mirth of this ragged Irishman, with all 
these children on his hands, nothing 
daunted by the future, or repentant of the 
past; no more responsible, to his own con- 
sciousness, than the oriole balancing on the 
light elm-branch above the door, and war- 
bling out hour after hour his delight in life 
and sunshine? A sudden sense of some 
words she had read and reread darted 
across Miss Mandy’s soul; something about 
One who took note of even a sparrow’s fall 
to the ground, and a tender pitiful assur- 
ance. Could it be meant for her? 

‘Fear not, therefore; ye are of more 
value than many sparrows.” 

‘** Jack,” said she, suddenly, ‘‘ where do 
you live?” 

‘Tis in the Widdy Ricketts’s old farrm- 
house Miss; down be the mill-pond, jist as 
ye turn up to the Mountain Street; an’ a 
tine healthy place it is, bedad! There’s the 
good lot for the pertateys an cabbages, an’ 
the like. My folks is queer for Paddys. 
Niver an onyin will a biissid wan of ’em ate 
av ye’d give em the ful’ of a wheelbarry. 
And we've the fine well up there; cold and 
clean as the wells do be in th’ old country. 
’Tis proud Nora’d be to see ye there, Miss, 
and show ye the childher.” 

‘* Well, mabbe I’ll step around some day. 
Oh! What de you doin’ to them pinks?” 

‘Sure, I didn’t intind to be shteppin’ on 
the dawshy little things. ’Tis the fut on 
me did it, Miss. ’Tis that long that when 
I’m shteppin on the one ind of it, 1 dono 
where-an-ounst the tother ind ’ll be placin’ 
itself! Iwouldn’t disthroy the posies no 
more than I would the childher, av I 
knowed it. [’m the great boy for posies 
thin, sence I was the hoighth av a bee’s 
knee. I did be always a pluckin’ the daisies 
to stick in me caubeen when I was a little 
gossoon drivin’ the cows to wather. ’Tis 
the fut av the Cassidys. 1l’m not denyin’ 
it.” 

Miss Mandy smiled against her will, 
Strangely enough, she was becoming, in a 
certain way, attached to Happy Jack. Into 
her tasteless life a savor of fun, and asmack 
of something oddly irresponsible and de- 
lightful, had made its way. She would 
have sternly resented the idea that an Irish 
Catholic could deliver any Gospel to her 
orthodox and Protestant soul; yet it was 
even so. That care for the future, both of 
this world and the next, that had carked 
her weary spirit so loug, was unknown to 
this happy laborer in her garden. What if 
he had cast the care of his life to come 
upon his priest? Had she not also a great 
High Priest, eternal in the heavens, wait- 
ing and willing to carry her griefs and bear 
her sorrows? ‘Only believe,” was to be 
her hardest lesson. 

The next morning, leaving Jack to saw 
up aload of wood for her kitchen stove, 
which she had proved his ability to do 
without her supervision, Miss Mandy be- 
took herself to that corner of the Widow 
Ricketts’s farm where the old house stood 
which Jack Cassidy and his tribe inhabited. 
It was an ordinary gray farmhouse, with a 
sloping roof, four rooms on the ground and 
two ia the attic. Lilac-bushes beside tbe 
door were shooting into leaf, and a thicket 
of cinnamon roses clustered about one 
corner. A well-worn path through the 
green turf led to the kitchen door at the 
side; for the front door was never used, as 
the ranker grass about its stone step, and 





the untrodden dandelions which laughed 
up at-the sun, in Happy Jack’s own fashion, 
plainly showed. But about this back door 
swarmed a troop of ragged, rosy, curly- 
haired children in ‘“‘ assorted sizes,” as they 
label needles. A queer, stump-tailed dog 
romped among them, and a few hens 
squawked and scratched about, quite 
regardless of the featherless bipeds who 
disputed their hunting-ground. 

‘But how dirty and how pretty those 
children were! 

Miss Amanda was almost frightened at 
the wild desire to hug and kiss them that 
suddenly aruse within her; but her cleanly 
spirit did not welcome this impulse. She 
longed to wash the mud, the grease, the 
molasses off their merry faces; to comb 
their luxuriant curls out, and make them 
shine with hot water and a brush. 

They scattered at the sight of this prim 
stranger, however, and left her to knock 
for herself at the open door. Nora was 
just lifting a heavy pot on to the stove, a 
baby on one arm, and another, just able to 
go alone, toddling about her feet and cling- 
ing to her gown. 

As she turned to look at her visitor, Miss 
Mandy saw a tall, thin figure, scantily 
clothed in the cheapest calico, a luxuriant 
mass of dark hair fallen to the waist, and 
a face whose great, soft gray eyes, with 
long black lashes, lit with beauty the some- 
what haggard countenance, on whose high 
cheek bones still lingered the traces of the 
Irish rose, and whose full, languid lips 
parted over even and beautiful teeth. 

Nora had been a beauty in her youth no 
doubt, and something very sweet remained 
about her yet. 

Miss Mandy was quite unused to visiting 
the poor. In fact there were no poor in 
Dyson, except old Ma’am Lukins and Gran- 
ny Ellery, both of whom dwelt in their 
own houses and were helped by the church, 
a vastly superior sort of condition to that of 
town poor. She did not know what to say; 
but Nora’s ready courtesy saved her the 
effort of speech. Dumping the baby into 
the clothes-basket, and the bigger baby 
into a go-cart—an invention long obsolete, 
but rescued by Nora from the farmhouse 
garret—she wiped off a wooden chair with 
her apron, and said, in a sad, sweet voice: 

* Will ye walk in, mem, an’ take a chair? 
I b’lieve ’tis Miss Pease, that. Jack do be 
workin’ for?” 

“Thav’s my name,” 
Amanda. 

‘** An’ its proud I am to see ye, Miss; an’ 
av I’d knowed ye were comin’, I'd hev the 
childher washed an’ redded up; but it’s be- 
yant me to keep’em that-a-way, an’ they 
tell me dirt’s healthy. Sure avit is, they’d 
ought to be the pride o’ the worrld wid the 
health. Here thin! Come in aul of yez! 
Here’s the lady daddy’s workin’ for, come 
to see yez.” 

Miss Amanda wondered at the ready 
obedience of the troop, who rushed in at 
this mild summons. Dyson children were 
of the modern sort. Her experience had 
never shown her among her neighbors any 
such promptness to mind as this family of 
wild Irish exhibited. 

One by one, Nora scrubbed them at the 
sink, and drew a broken comb through the 
tangled masses of hair, eliciting many a 
half-stifled shriek from the victims; and in 
a few minutes the whole eight were seated 
on a rough bench, staring at Miss Mandy 
with all their eyes; some boys, with dark 
shocks of curls and laughing violet eyes, 
some golden-haired girls, with their 
mother’s lovely lips and sorrowful eyes, 
their smooth, rounded checks glowing with 
health and soap, while three, at least, had 
typical Irish faces—the wide mouth, the 
broad, up-turned nose, the droll, homely, 
cheery countenance of the race in its lower 
development. 

‘*Shure, there they be, all of ’em,” said 
Nora, beaming with motherly pride. 
‘‘There’s. Aileen. She’s the oldest; the 
Father’s girlie.” And Aileen laughed, 
with Jack’s own bubbling mirth, and dim- 
pled either rosy cheek, as her mother 
pushed aside the yellow ringlets from her 
blue eyes. 

‘An’ Tommy comes next; an’ thin 
Danny; an’ there’s Biddy asthore, an’ 
Mary Ann. Thim’s the twins, now, the 
two darlints, Patsy an’ Peter, just the 
hight av me heart, thim is; an’ Oona, the 
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three year lammie; an’ here’s Jack, in the 
cart, and Kat’leen, in the basket; an’ 
that’s all. Shure, ’tis enough, you're 
thinkin’?” she queried, sharply, of Miss 
Mandy, the quick blood surging to her face 
as she spoke; for her overflowing mother- 
hood perceived no kindling response to its 
pride in this old maid’s cool eye. 

‘Well, it beats all how you can fetch 
’em all up on next to nothin’.” 

“Tis next to ’t thin. Glory be, tisn’t 
nothin’. Jack has the foine worrk in the 
gyarden ; an’ by’ n’ by there’ll be hayin’; an’ 
there’s choppin’ in the Winter time. We 
do be always havin’ the bit an’ the sup, an’ 
the good health, Miss; an’ that’s what the 
rich folks themselves is wantin’. Fait, I 
seen ’em often wid the yallow faces on em, 
an’ the eyes like onyins, a-lyin’ off in their 
coaches as though they was a dyin’. 
’Tisn’t that-a-way wid thim!” And Nora 
beamed round on her ten children in their 
restless row—for Aileen had taken the baby 
into her arms, and Jack, clamoring to be 
released from the go-cart, had scrambled 
onto Biddy’s knee—with a delighted 
pride, quite new and surprising to her visi- 
tor. 

‘** Yet as she, too, gazed, Miss Mandy’s 
soul began to melt suspiciously. She 
looked hard at the little creatures, who 
appealed to the deep instincts of her na- 
ture with their dimples, their shy, rosy 
smiles, their dancing eyes, and that un- 
speakable witchery and loveliness of child- 
hood that gives every true woman’s heart a 
throb of longing and a thrill of keen de- 
light, however old and cold and long past 
all maternal passion the owner of such a 
heart may seem to be. 

‘**Come?” she said, in a voice that 
sounded to her strangely unlike her own, 
holding out her hand to little Jack, who 
slipped off Biddy’s knee, and then sidled 
back to hide his face in her ragged apron, 
and peep out at the guest, with one blue 
sparkling eye. 

**Go to the lady, thin!” said Nora; and 
the youngster shyly advanced toward Miss 
Mandy till at last he fairly stood at her 
knee, and allowed himself to be lifted into 
her lap. Asshe put her arms about the 
soft, round little creature, and laid her 
withered cheek against his warm young 
face, something like an inward convulsion, 
such as the earth feels about the roots of 
Spring-called flowers, shook the old maid’s 
nature; the divinely gifted rod had touched 
this rock, and its waters began to gush, 
slowly at first, drop by drop. Would it 
prove to be no more than drops, or be- 
come the broad, bright flow of a widening 
river? 

Some new art now inspired Miss Mandy’s 
tongue. With a strange, awkward kindli- 
ness she talked to this clinging baby; and 
presently all the rest stole about her to 
listen, while Nora stood smiling, fingering 
the corner of her faded apron, and think- 
ing—quite to herself---that no mortal 
woman could withstand such a lovely 
crewd of children. 

‘* Well,” said Miss Mandy, after she had 
entertained her audience with a long- 
forgotten story thet had amused her own 
childhood when she sat on her father’s 
knee, 80 many years ago, “I must be 
a-goin’. Be good now, all of you, and 
some time I’ll send ye somethin’.” 

“Tum adin!” cried little Oona, het 
quaint face upturned to the old lady. 

Miss Mandy picked her up, and kissed 
her; then walked straight out of the door. 
An awful sense of shame, tempered by an 
unconscious tinge of the ludicrous, stole 
over her. What would Mrs. Deacon Rood 
say, or that stern virgin, Sary Briggs, to 
see her, Amanda Malvina Bathsheba Pease, 
kissing a ragged Irish child? But they 
didn’t see it. And Miss Mandy settled back 
into her grim aspect and rigid manner, like 
a wax figure that had been warmed and 
softened by the sunshine, and was harden- 
ing now in the cold breath of night. But, 
ah! Miss Mandy! It is wax, not stone, that 
melts; and it was, indeed, the sun that 
fused your heart; the very light that en- 
lighteneth the world, coming in the guise of 
a baby in the manger, a child of the poor, 
and their Redeemer. 

Jack was working away at the wood- 
pile when his employer returned; but she 
did not tell him where she had been, much 





lesg what she had seen or said. Long, sol- 


itary yéars, and the reticent habits of the 
New /England race, had made her silent 
under most conditions, especially such as 
touched her feelings. But when it was 
time for Jack to hang up his ax at night, 
she poked her sun-bonneted head through 
the kitchen door, and thrust out a heavy 
basket toward him. 

‘““You can take home them things to 
your folks, if you hev a min’ to, There's 
more pork down sullar ’n I shall ever want, 
and I’ve cooked up some goodies for the 
children.” 

‘‘Lorrd love ye, Miss. "Tis the kynd 
heart ye hev thin!” exclaimed Jack, emil- 
ing with his usual vigor and expansion; 
but Miss Mandy banged the door to, and 
his gratitude was cut short. 

He came back the next day, smiling and 
beaming. 

** A-h-h thin! Them’s the tickled child- 
her, Miss! They laid howld av the ginger- 
bread like they wor mad afterit. An’ ’tis 
Jacky wint to bed wid a bit of it in the lit- 
tle fist. He’s the great boy! And ‘tis 
Nora sends ye the thanks for the porrk 
piece. ’Taint that kind we gets off the 
butcher at ahl. ‘Deed I believe tisn’t the 
pig it comes out ay, but some ould baste 
av a harrse that’s through wid the haulin’ 
and gets killed for saltin.” Anda great 
laugh celebrated the idea, as funny to 
Jack’s mind as a better joke to another 
man. 

‘* An’ deed I wish 't there was somethin’ 
to send yez, mum! But the Lorrd’ll pay 
ahl. °Tis ivery night them childhren’ll be 
puttin’ yer name to th’ ind of their Hail 
Mary’s. Mabbe ’tis sin to pray for a hiri- 
tic; but sure they needit, An’ I stopped to 
the shtore comin’ up, an’ the girr) in the 
post-office she give me a letther for yez. 
'Tis marked immadiate, she said; so she 
sint it; an’ here ’tis.” 

The letter was from California; and if 
Miss Mandy had not been stunned by the 
contents she would perhaps have thought 
that she needed the prayers of the whole 
Cassidy family for something worse—to 
her—than her heresies! 

Her brother Joseph’s wife was dead, and 
had left behind her twin girls, now six 
months old, and Joseph had already dis- 
patched them to his sister’s care with their 
nurse. He made no apology for this sud- 
den invasion; he was one of those men 
who regarded their female relatives simply 
as conveniences, If he had been so fortu- 
nate as to possess a sister-in-law—that use- 
ful creature to have in a house—he would 
have occupied her time and strength with- 
out one compunction in the service of his 
family, giving her the duties of an upper 
servant, without the wages! 

But in mercy to this possilility, his wife 
had been an only child and an orphan; and 
he himself, having only one sister, never 
had a doubt that she was created for his 
use and benefit, 

He was consiuerate enough to mention 
that the nurse’s wages should be promptly 
remitted to Amanda, and then washed his 
hands of further trouble in the matter; a 
weight was off his mind and on Miss 
Mandy’s. 

The fountain of human kindness that 
had slowly thawed out in her strong heart 
the day before, suddenly seemed to freeze, 
Twin babies, and a strange nurse! She was 
filled with disgust. Where, now, would be 
the peace and order of her house? What 
would not happen to the sacred stores of 
fluffy blankets and snow-white counter- 
panes in her big chest? How could she 
profane the spotless paint and clean new 
mattings in those cool upper chambers, 
meant only to be used by wondering maids 
and matrons to “lay off their things” in, 
if ever the weekly sewing-circle took its 
turn to ‘* meet with Miss Pease.” 

Her very soul shuddered at the idea of 
two crying babies breaking her rest, a fat 
nurse cooking milky messes on her stove, 
and demanding eatables and drinkables for 
herself at all hours of day and night; 
washing ceaseless and limitless. But she 
could not stop long to shudder. These in- 
vaders would be at Utley, the nearest rail- 
way station, by the next day’s noon train. 
She must hire Deacon Rood’s horse and 
carry-all; but who would drive it? She 
called in Jack. 

‘‘ Say!” she began, true Yankee that 





she was! ‘‘Say? Can you drive a hoss?” 
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‘« Is it dhrive! I’m the b’y for yez, Miss. 
Shure me grandfather was a kyar-driver to 
Larrd Dinnis, av Dinismore, for twinty 
year an more. I belave ye, I can dhrive; 
av twas a hippitymus itself as they have in 
mangeries.” 

Miss Amanda was not altogether re- 
assured by this reference to a hippopotamus 
as a roadster; but still felt in her confusion 
that it meant something to be the descend- 
ant of a live lord’s car-driver. That Jack’s 
grandfather drove a peat-car his astute de- 
scendant thought it allogether needless to 
mention. 

‘*An’ where will I dhrive the harrse, 
Miss? An’ whose harrse will I get?” 

““You go over to Deacon Rood's. He 
lives second house north from the meetin’- 
house, next to Squire Hollis’s. Didn’t you 
say you chopped for the Squire once?” 

‘May the hevins be his bed! I did. An’ 
a conthrarier ould baste av a man I niver 
seen betune two Miklemas days.” 

“Why, Jack! How you talk! He's a 
eddicated man, ben to college, and learnt 
law, and all that.” 

‘¢ Paix an’ he niver larned manners. He’s 
the bully o’ the worrld to the dilikit little 
faymale av a wife, thin, a shwellin up like 
a big toorkey ever an’ always, an’ a roario’ 
at her wid his big gobble abl the day; an’ 
more-an-over, he lookin’ fit to schare the 
life out av yez wid a red wig on the top av 
him, like a frizzle-top hin!” 

Miss Mandy smiled. In spite of her con- 
fusion, haste and trouble, it was sweet to 
her soul to hear this man, whom she de- 
spised, ridiculed by the relentiess and 
merry Paddy. 

She had once in her life had an unpleas- 
ant encounter with this old lawyer; a man 
without any manners, ignorant, pompous, 
and superficial, yet fully possessed with 
the venerable idea that any man is vastly 
superior to every woman; and when he 
gave Miss Mandy to understand, de haut en 
bas, that she was to accept meekly his dic- 
tum, being the weaker vessel, she resented 
it as an insult, and, being by no means de- 
void of perception, took a keen look into 
his character, and appraised it justly. 

**You don’t seem to fellowship him?” 
she said dryly. 

** Bedad, an’ I dono; but I'd like to see 
him a-top av a rail fince an’ the black bull 
o’ one side an’ my auld dog Vother. He'd 
be in purgatory itself. Say, Miss. Did 
ever ye see him wid the wool off an’ the 
night-gownd on?” 

“Never!” exclaimed 
Amanda. 

‘* Well, thin, I seen him; an’ av ‘twas the 
ghost av’ me grandfader I’d not be worse 
schared! The head av’ him widout a hair, 
shinin’ like the big egg av all, an’ the red 
gownd a flyin’, Whirroo!” 

Miss Mandy actually laughed out, the 
picture was irresistible; and the laugh did 
her good; her head cleared, and she set 
herself to give Jack such directions as 
brought the shabby, roomy carry-all and 
the steady pumpkin-and-milk horse to the 
door directly after noon struck. 

By dint of letting the ‘‘ harrse” have his 
own way Jack contrived to get safely into 
Utley; and Miss Mandy’s keen eye picked 
out from the passengers of the incoming 
train a tall, delicate-looking woman, with a 
baby on either arm,as the nurse and children 
sent to her care. 

**Be you Mr. Pease’s nuss?” she inquired 
curtly. 

The weary woman’s pale face lit up. 

‘* Yes’m,” she said, as she staggered past 
Miss Amanda into the waiting-room, laid 
the sleeping children, like two bundles, on 
the first bench, and fell ina dead faint to 
the floor beside them. 

Here was a situation. Night coming 
on, an insensible woman, two helpless chil- 
dren. And where was their luggage? 
Poor Sally Adair, the widow of a soldier, 
whose baby had died just in time to leave 
her to earn a living by nursing a dead 
mother’s children, was exhausted by her 
long journey and the drain of twins on her 
delicate constitution. 

Miss Mandy was in despair. Twelve 
miles from home, and the afternoon well on 
its way. What could be done? But her 
prompt and practical nature soon asserted 
itself. She sent the nearest lounger for a 
doctor, let the babies sleep on their hard 
couch, afraid to touch them, and rum- 
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maged Sally’s pocket till she found two 
checks, which she instructed Jack to pre- 
sent for the trunks; and then ordered him 
to strap the baggage into and onto the 
rockaway as best he could. 

The doctor came while she sat there, like 
some wise old bird, alternately eyeing the 
bubies and the nurse, as if debating which 
she should peck at first, really sore at heart 
and troubled in mind to an unaccustomed 
degree. 

Proper applications soon rouged Sally to 
something that appeared like conscious- 
ness; but as soon as she began to speak it 
was easy to see that her mind was astray. 

Doctor Bruce said at once that fever had 
seized her, and, hearing that Miss Amanda 
lived twelve miles back inthe country, pro- 
posed that she should send Sally at once to 
the Utley hospital, which, indeed, seemed 
the only alternative. 

So an ambulance was sent for, and Miss 
Mandy picked up the babies, much as if 
they had been dry goods, and marched out 
to the rockaway. 

Luckily for her the poor little things were 
too weary to awake at once, and it was half 
an hour before they stirred. But then! 


As they woke up, hungry, impatient, 
restless, after the fashion of babies, and 
found no tender arms, nocherishing breast, 
no sweet, hushing voice to console and 
feed and soothe them, they burst into a 
simultaneous roar, which frightened and 
vexed their Aunt to the verge of despair. 


“Oh! don’t holler! don’t ye! Stop, 
now, ye poor little creturs! My land, 
Jack! What ails ’em?” 


‘*Shure, ’tis hungry an’ lonesome they 
is, Miss. An’ no wondher! I b’lieve she 
gev ’em nothin’ this good bit, av she was 
that ill wid the fayver comin’. An’ ’tis 
perished they are for the dhrink. Gi’ me 
yer han’kercher, an’ I'll dip it in the 
shpring beyant, jist to cool the weeny 
mouths av ’em.” And Happy Jack, soak- 
ing the bit of soft linen in the cold water 
that bubbled up to fill a wayside trough, 
dexterously propped the twins side by side, 
and puta dripping corner into each hot 
mouth, that occupied and silenced them 
for at least a few moments. 

‘Shure, ’tis havin’ the tin childhern to 
conthrive wid, l’arned me a bit,” he 
laughed, as Miss Mandy, with relief in her 
voice, praised his expedient. 

But pea@e was brief. Cold water was 
good fora time; but it did not satisfy the 
inward emptiness of the two poor, hungry 
babies, and Miss Mandy, at her wits’ end, 
pursued her journey with an accompany- 
ing chorus of wails and shrieks, that lucki- 
ly blinded her to the extremely inconse- 
quent and perilous fashion of Jack’s driv- 
ing. She never perceived that now they 
were down in one gutter, now in the other, 
or that twice the horse fell opto his knees, 
and scrambled up as best he could. 

* Well, thin,” Jack confided to Nora, the 
day after, ‘* twas the divil’s own luck them 
childher set in a-cryin’, like the innicents! 
The ould harrse is just crow’s meat in- 
tirely. He kep the crown av the road a- 
goin’ there, but the lingth av the way kilt 
him, an’ I thought ’twas dyin’ he was 
comin’ home. But she niver misthrusted. 
There's a sun-burst foriver somewhere; 
an’ twas them howlin’ twins done it for 
me; for av’ | was Lord Dinnis himself I 
couldn’t dhrive the ould baste sthraight for 
her.” 

They all reached Dyson, however, in 
safety, and the babies, worn out with hun- 
ger and crying, were deposited in the mid- 
dle of a thick comfortable, spread over Miss 
Mandy’s own bed, sobbing still in their 
troubled sleep, grimed with dust and tears, 
their blue cloaks soiled and creased, their 
rings of brown hairtumbled and dusty, and 
their dirty little thumbs thrust into either 
puckered mouth, a melancholy substitute 
for their natural consolation. 

“What shali I do?” said Miss Mandy, 
distractedly. ‘I haint got a thing to give 
’em for vittles. I dono nothing what to 
give ’em anyway. I could fetch milk; but 

I don’t suppose but what I should choke 
‘em a givin’ of it to em. I never giv’a 
babe to eat in my endurin’ life. Jack Cas- 
sidy, don’t you stand there no more a 
grinnin’ like a chessy cat! I b’lieve you'd 
larf ef you was a dyin’!” 

‘Sure what id l cry for, thin?” queried 





Jack, still smiling. 
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‘*I s’pose you be dreadful sure of the 
futur, you Papishes; but that aint here nor 
there, now.” ; 

‘** An’ why wouldn’t I be sure?” broke in 
Jack, for once indignant. ‘‘Isn’t Saint 
Pether himself to the doore av’ it? An’ 
did I iver refuse the bit or the sup or the 
helpin’ hand to thim that was poorer than 
me, an’ say my patters an’ my hails reg’lar, 
an’ go to mass rain or shine, that I'd be 
turned out?” 

‘*Well! well!” said Miss Mandy, peev- 
ishly, though there flitted through her 
mind, with the curious way such things 
will come, ‘‘unseen, unsent” (?) cer- 
tain words about ‘do it unto the least 
of these,” coupled with her horror of and 
sternness toward the rare beggars who 
strayed through Dyson; and also certain 
recollections of omitted prayer when she 
was sleepy or cold, and long Sundays when 
the weather was not just right to go to 
meetivug and she stayed at home to sleep or 
read, as suited her. ‘* Well! well! that 
a’u’t here nor there. Mabbe you live up to 
your lights; but the matter in hand is what 
to do with them babies.” 

Jack ran his rough fingers through his 
curly hair. Then his eyes lighted up, and 
he slapped his leg energetically. 

‘Tis the fool av the worrld I am thin! 
I'll fetch Nory. She’ll have sinse.” And, 
suiting the action to the word, he sped out 
of the door, and soon brought back his 
wife, clean, sweet, and motherly, with a 
tenderness in her melancholy eyes that 
promised well for the poor, tired twins. 

She did not wait to wash them, but took 
them at once to her sof: bosom, and her 
face beamed as the eager, nestling lips clung 
to her breast, and the drawn faces softened 
into infant loveliness with the warm satis- 
faction of animal comfort. When they 
were well fed she took Miss Mandy’s small 
wash-tub, and while that good woman 
opened the trunks and pulled out clean 
garments and aired them over the stove 
lighted to brew her the cup of tea she much 
needed, Nora washed the fair little bodies 
gently, dried them tenderly, and with 
coaxing words and gentle fingers, kept the 
twins quiet as she redressed them in fresh 
robes, and laid them on either end of the 
lounge in the bosom of two soft pillows, 
where they cooed themselves to untroubled 
slumber. 

‘Sure tis bits of chirrubs they be,” 
whispered Nora to Miss Mandy, as she hung 
over them with looks of love and longing; 
for the motherhood in her sweet Lrish heart 
was inexhaustible. 

**Mabbe so,” curtly answered Miss 
Mandy. ‘ But I’daslieves have ’m cherubs 
as babes for my part. What bel to do with 
’em?” 

Much discussion went on; for this was a 
serious matter to Miss Mandy. She knew 
po more about bringing up children than 
she did about breaking horses. There are 
old maids upon whom the duties of a 
mother are forced by their relatives’ inca- 
capacity or selfishness, and there are also 
old maids who should have been mothers, 
and have never let the mother-heart die out 
in their breasts for want of usage. But 
Miss Mandy had always lived alone, and 
her maternal instincts lay deeply covered 
under the dust of long, isolated years. She 
was unwilling as well as incapable. 

‘** Well, thin,” said Nora at last, witha 
sigh, ‘I b’lieve ’tis the Lorrd sint ’em, 
an’ I’lldo me jooty by ’em. Kat’leen is 
risin’ nine mont’s now. I'll have to wean 
her, an’ take thim darlints in place av her. 
Tis hard on the weeny little cratur, and 
{ doubt she'll be streelish enough for a bit; 
but I gets tue best av milk from Missis 
Riggs, an’ a pint more ’ll do her; for she’s 
mad afther the b’iled pertateys a’ready.” 

Miss Mandy’s heart leaped up at this 
solution of her troubles. She forthwith 
promised to Nora the nurse’s wages, and 
commissioned Jack to buy a cow, and pas- 
ture it in a field of her own, that the Cas- 
sidy flock might have milk enough for all ; 
and so thereafter Nora came daily to nurse 

and dress her foster-children and to put 
them to sleep in their cot at night at the 
foot of Miss Mandy’s own bed; and Aileen, 
a tall girl of fourteen, was installed in an 
upper bed-room, over Miss Mandy’s, with a 
convenient stove-pipe hole in the floor, 
through which she could be called on any 
emergency. Twice a day she drew the 





babies over to her mother for their dinner 
and supper, if the weather served; for Nora 
could not well leave her own brood except 
for an hour or two at night and morning; 
and with fresh air, kindly tendance, smil- 
ing faces about them, plenty of love, and 
the two baby-needs, food and warmth, 
amply supplied, the twins grew fat and 
rosy, nor ever missed poor Sally Adair, who 
lived only a few weeks after she was taken 
to the Utley hospital. 

Miss Mandy also grew and flourished, 
without, as well as inwardly; for she had 
at last to lay aside her severe sandy ‘‘ front,” 
since it afforded endless delight to the mis- 
chievous babies, when they discovered that 
it could be pulled awry or even off their 
aunty’s head, and so had to wear her own 
soft gray hair in shining waves that seemed 
to mollify the clear, hard eyes heneath 
them, and lend softness to her somewhat 
sallow face. She had also to lay aside her 
solemn and shiny alpaca dress, and buy 
herself two calicoes that would stand wash- 
ing, for two scrambling babies are not con- 
ducive to the smoothness or cleanliness of 
any dress; and, when the little creatures 
began to notice bright colors, she pleased 
them with a selection of material for her 
new dresses as bright with red roses and 
yellow daisies as any crazy quilt with its 
gay ’broidered blossoms. Even Mis’ Dea- 
con Rood opened her beady black eyes to 
their utmost width when she first—on one 
of her semi-pastoral visits—beheld her old 
friend without that severe chestnut front, 
flaunting in a calico, flowered with red and 
yellow. 

‘Seems as though you was reaily a- 
gettin’ worldly minded, Amandy,” she re- 
marked, ooking her friend over, with her 
most orthodox expression. 

‘*Them babies like it real well,” smiled 
Miss Mandy, ‘‘and I dono as you can say 
tis dreadful worldly to please them poor 
little creturs, Mis’ Rood.”’ 

‘* You’re a-makin’ idles of ’em, I expect,” 
was the stern answer. ‘‘ You're settin’ by 
’em too much. They’ll be took away from 
ye, fust you know.’t 

At this dire threat the awful gloom of 
her old belief darkened over Amanda’s soul, 
like a sudden thunder-cloud hurrying up 
its black cohorts into the Summer sky. 

To tell the truth, her thoughts of late 
had run to love and mercy, rather than 
judgment. The clinging arms, the soft 
kisses, the appealing helplessness of the 
twin babies, had brought to the suface all 
that was sweet, tender and motherly in her 
deepest soul. As she felt day by day their 
growing love and trust in her strength and 
affection, given freely and unconsciously, 
as is air or light, her thoughts reverted to 
the words of Him who spake as never man 
spake, and she felt what it meant to become 
as a little child in order to enter the King- 
dom of Heaven. She could believe that 
the Father loved and shielded her, when 
she found how sweet it was forherto caress 
and protect these children. Out of her own 
heart she interpreted his; and if it was from 
the less to the greater that her comparison 
climbed and taught her, it is so that souls 
like hers must learn. She had prayed for 
them as never for herself; she had forgotten 
to be fearful and troubled about her own 
soul in her anxiety for their bodies; and 
the roused maternal passion had over- 
glowed all her self love, and drawn her 
away from her egotistic existence into the 
higher life of love and usefulness and self- 
sacrifice. 

But the old dogmas of her religion rose 
up and rebuked her from the lips of Mrs. 
Deacon Rood; and for a moment the ter- 
rors of the law again chilled her soul. Then 
a wail from one of the babies pierced her 
ear, she flew to help it, and forgot it was au 
idol; the tears were wiped off its fair, 
flushed cheeks, the baby terror soothed, 
and, cradled in her arms, cooed over with 
her softest voice, the tiny creature forgot 
its anguish, and dimpled into sweetest 
laughter. 

Even Mrs. Deacon Kood melted, tem- 
porarily. 

‘* Well, Mandy,” she said, condescead- 
ingly. ‘They be real pretty-lookin’ 


babies, and some of a comfort, 1 expect, a3 
well as quite a chore. But don’t ye set 
your heart on ’em. They'll be took! 
They'll be took!” 

‘I don’t believe it!” snapped indigusnt 
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Miss Mandy. ‘I don’t noways believe the 
Lord grudges me them babes! You might 
jest as well go to sayin’ he don’t want 
folks to have no posy-beds, nor no apples, 
nor nothing ’ts good an’ sightly. And ef | 
didn’t set by ’em like everything, how 
be I goin’ to hev patience a-takin’ care of 
*em?” 

‘‘Well, thin, begorra, that’s thrue for 
yez!” interposed Jack, with his most ex- 
pansive grin, he having entered the door 
with a big pumpkin from bis own garden, 
carefully saved for Miss Mandy.  ‘‘ Shure, 
av the tin to home worrn’t the veins av me 
heart an’ Nory’s we’d never shtand the 
sherapin an’ diggin’ an’ makin’ an’ mendin’ 
for’em; an’ it’s the priest hisself says ’tis 
writ in the Boible that childher is the gift 
o’ God; an’ why wouldn't one be glad of 
*em?” 

Mis’ Deacon Rood glared at him with 
her best look of lofty scorn, She conde- 
scended not to answer him; but sternly 
bidding Amanda ‘‘ Good-day” ambled off 
to Miss Sary Brigg’s house, to unburden 
her mind to that spinster. 

‘She let that great sassy Irish feller 
come a-stalkin’ into her sittin’-room, just 
as capable as evcr you see, Sary!” the in- 
dignant deaconess reported. 

**She’s set up with them Paddys,” was 
Sary’s rejoinder. ‘‘An’I shouldn’t wonder 
but what she’s kind of lost her int’rest in 
religion. I guess I’]] hev a dish o’ talk with 
her.” 

‘*So do! so do!” said the relieved Mrs. 
Rood, who well knew that ‘ talk” was 
Sarah’s strong point; and, accordingly, 
the next week, through the slush of an 
early Spring rain that was half snow, Miss 
Briggs, in a water-proof costume that 
added no charms to her lank figure and 
hatchet-face, set out for a domiciliary visi- 
tation to Miss Mandy. 

She opened the door on a scene of dis- 
tress and confusion. Happy Jack lay on 
the floor of the sitting-room, one arm hang- 
ing limp at his side, blood pouring from 
the other shoulder, which Amanda, on her 
knees, was vainly trying to stanch with 
rude appliances, his face pale as life could 
be, and Nora crouched by him, supporting 
his blood and mud-stained head, her white, 
tremulous lips pouring out rapid prayers, 
while Aileen, weeping bitterly, crossed her- 
self in the corner, forgetful of the babies, 
who tottered about uncertainly, or clung, 
crying, to her apron. 

Miss Mandy looked up as Sarah entered. 


‘* He’s ben an’ got tossed by the Deacon’s 
bull,” she said, answering the question in 
her friend’s eyes. ‘‘ He was a fixin up thy 
old fence, not knowin’ ’t the bull was out; 
an’ he wan’t out then, only a-rampagin’ 
and a-roarin into the barnyard. But he see 
Jack, an’ I expect his red shirt pestered 
the crittur; for it come right through the 
board fence, that was real rotten, an’ 
ketched him up an’ tossed him, an’ would 
ha’ killed him for ’t I know, ef the Deacon’s 
big dog hadn’t come along an’ chased off 
the bull. But, land! He’s hurt enough!” 

Jack opened his eyes and smiled. 

‘*Shure, I b’lieve tis kilt J am!” he said, 
in a faint voice. 

‘*Be you prepared to die?” put in Sary 
Briggs, in her deepest tones. 

“The priest’s comin’, sure!” answered 
Nora. 

“But be you ready to die? For, ef you 
aint, the’ can’t no priest thet ever was 
borned do nothin’ for ye.” 

Jack lifted his unhurt arm, and tried to 
cross himself. 

“Shure, ‘tis to the Heavens above I’m 
goin’ intirely,” he said, feebly. ‘‘ An’ if I 
don’t get the rites, it’ll be just a spell in 
Purgatory, an’ it’ll be good for me sow] ahl 
the same. I'll get there by ’n by. But 
Nory! Who'll take care o’ Nory?” 

“‘T will!” spoke up Miss Mandy; and a 
cloud swept off the pallid countenance be- 
fore her. Just then the door opened, and 
in came doctor and priest together. 

Aileen picked up the babies, and vanished 
up the stair, while Amanda clutched Sary 
Briggs, and guided her into the litle kitchen, 
shutting the door behind them. Then she 
turned upon her like a cat-bird on a robin. 

“What do you want to pester a dyin’ 
man for, Sary Briggs?” 

“I don’t feel right to let nobody die in 
their sins, Mandy Pease, without speakio’ 
® word in season. I haint beena professor 











this thirty year, not to know my dooty, I 
hope. He’s nothin’ but a blinded Papist, 
an’ I wonder at ye to uphold him the way 
you’ve been a-doin’.” 

Miss Mandy felt in her measure as Balaam 
did when Balak called upon him to curse 
the Israelites. Her old cheek glowed, her 
eyes sparkied, and, with a noble gesture, 
she held out her right hand toward the 
door. 

“That there man, Sary Briggs, is con- 
siderable nigher He’vin than you or I be, 
now I tell ye. Mabbe you be a professor; 
but he’s a practicer. He’s lived clear up to 
his lights, and I wish’t you or I hed itto 
say when we come to die, as true and cer- 
tin’ as I say 't about him. I’ve thought on 
*t a heap sence I knowed Jack, how fur he 
was to blame for his idees. They’ve 
worked pretty well for him, and, bein’ 
fetched up in ’em, he’s lived up to ’em 
good. He’s preached me a lot of edifyin’ 
discourses without knowin’ on it; and 1’m 
free to say I’m a better and a happier 
woman for hevin’ hed him aroun 1.” 

‘“‘H’m!” sniffed Sary, tossing her head. 
‘*T daresay next we know, you'll be a-goin’ 
every Sunday to the Roman meetin’, and a 
sprinklin’ of yourself as though you wanted 
to be ironed, and a burnin’ them smellin’ 
things, and a makin’ signs! I wouldn't ha’ 
believed it of ye, Amandy Pease. No, I 
wouldn't!” 

‘“‘Taint goin’ to do no sech thing; an’ 
you know it, Sary Briggs. lused to think 
them little frills an’ notions was all the’ 
was to Catholics; but ’taint. I’ve lived to 
get more sense; an’ I’ve see how a man 
can take in all that stuff and b’lieve in the 
Lord besides. Jack’s jest as sure of a lov- 
in’ Father an’ a savin’ Redeemer as Parson 
Grant is, to-day, and acts a sight more as if 
he realized 'em an’ took comfort in ’em 
than the Parson does. He’s be’n like a 


sparrer in the road, always an’ forever 
chirpin’ and workin’, and never mistrustin’ 
but what he’d be took care 0! same as he 
looked after his own children. He’s been 
contented an’ busy an’ smilin’, while I’ve 
set an’ worried an’ feezed an’ felt as though 
I might mabbe die in, the poorhouse, all 
the time a-callin’ of myself a Christian, an’ 
a-cockerin up of myself above sech as him. 
Live or die, I bless the Lord for sendin’ of 
me sech a example as Happy Jack.” 

Sary Briggs went out of the back door, 


shaking her head. She felt that Amanda. 


was a hopeless case, and even tried to egg 
on Parson Grant and Deacon Rood to deal- 
ling with her as a stray sheep. But she 
did not succeed, nor did Jack die. He 
suffered much and long, and his unvarying 
cheerful courage preached many more 
** edifyin’ discourses” to Miss Mandy; for 
she kept him still in her own house, taking 
the twins up to her ‘‘ spare chamber,” and 
giving this scorned ‘*‘ Paddy” her own 
room and bed. 

Jack never ceased to be grateful for her 
goodness; and when in the course of the 
next two years Joseph Pease died, and left 
twenty thousard dollars out of his great 
fortune to his sister, she built a lovely little 
cottage on adry knoll crowned with stately 
chestnut trees for herself and the twins, 
just near enough to the old homestead, and, 
adding four more rooms to that limited 
dwelling, installed Jack Cassidy and his 
flock therein, to be aperpetual convenience 
and comfort to her own family. 

With her heart opening daily to the 
sweet influences of chéerful neighbors and 
tender affection, her babies springing up 
to beloved and lovely girls, and Nora’s ten 
also ** growing and going,” as Jack said; 
growing healthy and happy, and going out 
into the world to earn their honest living ; 
with a pleasant home, and the daily con- 
sciousness that she was giving and receiv- 
ing good, Miss Mandy’s last days were her 
best days in her relations to God and man 
both; yet no man was ever less aware, to 
misquote Shakespeare, how far his little 
candle threw its rays than Happy Jack. 

WINSTED, Corn. 
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CENTRAL SYNCOPATIONS AND REMAINDERS. 


Each of the words described contains five let- 
ters, and the syncopated letters, placed in the 
order here given, spell the name of the daughter 
of a powerful [ndian chiet. 

1. Syncopate a substance in making varnishes, 
and Jeave a combustible mineral. 

2. Syncopate a product of warm countries, 
and leave fermented liquors. 

8. Syncopate events, and leave oleaginous 
matter. 

4, Syncopate a small fish, and leave a Scottish 
name for a lake, 

5, Syncopate a town of Lombardy, and leave 
an island of the Aegean Sea. 

6, Byncopate a poet, and leave a philosopher. 





7. Syncopate a divieion of a poem, and leave a 
Roman censor. 

8. Syncopate a covering for the head worn by 
a bishop, and leave deep mud. 

9. Syncopate the seashore, and leave valve. 

10. Syncopate impressing in plaster, and leave 
domestic animals. 


PECULIAR CROSS. 


14 

1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, a prefix denoting past or be- 
yond. 

7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, stations for spreading 
the Gospels. 

1—14, omissions, 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, mild, soothing to the 
senses, 

7, 21, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26, becoming, or as a 
man. 


15—26, polite, gentlemanly. 
E, F, 
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DOUBLE ALPHABETICAL ENIGMA, 


Aroma, blab, comic, dread, evoke, Feoff, 
going, heath, igni, judge, knack, loyal, madam, 
nubbin, olio, plump, queu, river, salts, treat, 
undue, valve, widow, xebecs, yesty, zesta, 


TRANSPOBITIONS, 

1, Write—time—item; 2, tone—note—Eton ; 
8, mate—tame—meat—team; 4, Levi—live— 
veil—evil—vile; 5, tool—loto—loot; 6, peal— 
leap—pale; 7, care—race—acre; 8, dame— 
made—mead; 9, dale—lead—lade; 10, male-— 
lame—meal ; 11, peat—pate—tape; 12, sham— 
hams—mash ; 18, stop—post—spot. 











TWO WELL KNOWN EDITORS. 

One of the busiest religious editors in Phila- 
delphia, as well as one of the most successful, is 
the Rev. Victor L. Conrad, of the Lutheran Ob- 
server, He is the office editor, while his brother, 
th> Rev, F. W. Conrad, D.D., is the editor-in- 
chief. Professor V. L. Conrad gives his whole 
time and effort to the work of making the Lu- 
theran Observer the valuable sheet it is. He 
was comparatively a short time ago a broken 
down invalid. Now he is as hearty as anybody 
need want to be. 

In the interest of overworked editors, broken- 
down literary men, and exhausted men of busi- 
ness, one of our writers paid a visit to Professor 
Conrad a few days ago, and had a pleasant and 
practical talk with him, Professor Conrad was 
seated in his editorial chair, ‘‘ pushing things ” 
for the coming issue of the Observer, and thus 
he informed us: 

“There are few people who become as weary 
and worn as brain workers. By long and unre- 
mitting overwork with the brain, I was badly 
run down, and brought into a condition of great 
nervous weakness. My stomach was in poor 
condition. My digestion was bad: If I ate a 
hearty meal, I felt heavy and dull. I had a gene- 
ral feeling of good-for-nothingness. I was un- 
able to perform my editorial duties with satis- 
faction. In this state I realized that something 
must be done, and that right promptly, or I 
would become a confirmed invalid, This was six 
or eight years ago, 

From the experience of others, I knew some- 
thing of Compound Oxygen. I would bave been 
inclined to be a little skeptical about it, but I 
knew of the case of Mrs, Kelley, formerly Miss 
Hornbrook, I knew how prostrated she had 
been; an apparently hopeless case of spinal in- 
jury. I thought that if such a case as kers could 
be reached by Compound Oxygen, mine was not 
beyond its power. 

“To make a long story short, I took the treat- 
ment. I saw at once that it was not one of the 
class of remedies which do their work in twenty- 
four hours. For this I liked it all the better, 
and I gained confidence in it, I began to im- 
prove; first a little, then more decidedly, but 
gaining all the time. Before Jong that miser- 
able feeling of good-for-nothingness was gone. 
My nerves were toned up. My stomach im- 
proved, and eating was no longer the cause of 
torment. I was able to do my work, My re- 
covery was a simple and pleasant process. No 
nauseous medicine to take; no unpleasant opera- 
tions to endure. I could experience the pleasure 
of restoration, and still attend to my literary 
duties. I continued the treatment until my 
health was fully restored, and I could perform 
my editorial labors as felicitously as ever. 

* You ask me if I ever have occasion now to 
return to the treatment. Yes, I do sometimes. 
There are times when I am mentally jaded from 
overwork and consequent fatigue. Then I take 


a few inhalations of the Compound Oxygen, and 
it séems to renew my vitality, and act with im- 
mediate effect.” 

‘*Well, Professor, how about the case of your 
brother, the Rev. F. W. Conrad, D.D.?” 

“His restoration by means of Compound 
Oxygen is a wonderful instance of the efficacy 
of that method of treatment. His nervous sys- 
tem was completely shattered. His was an ag- 
gravated case of cverwcrk, followed by too 
severe doses of powerful drugs. For several 
months he was entirely laid aside, After begin- 
ning a course of treatment with Compound 
Oxygen, his improvement soon followed. The 
first effect was that he was able to enjoy healthy 
sleep, to which he had long been a stranger. 
Then his whole system was toned up. His di- 
gestion, which had been greatly disordered, be- 
came natural and hearty, A marked improve- 
ment in his sight was one of the most notable 
indications. One eye had long been eighth 
and the other was weak, But the sight of 
remaining eye became much clearer and more 
reliable. He is now busy among the churches, 
as well as attending to his duties as editor-in- 
chief of the paper. He travela much of the 
time, while I attend to the office duties and the 
detail of the editorial labor. He stands the 
fatigue of travel wonderfully well. He i« preach- 
ing almost every Sunday, and delivering fre- 
quent addresses, 

** Both my brovher’s case and my own are of 
interest to the overworked thousands who can- 
not take a week's rest or a day's rest from their 
wearying labor. I think literary men, business 
men, and overworked clergymen as well, ought 
to know more about this Compound Oxygen ; it 
is so simple, #0 efficacious, 80 easy of applica- 
tion, and so certain in cases of disease which the 
physicians consider almost beyond hope, Its 
applicability toa wile range of diseases seems 
to me.to be one of its highest merits, It is en- 
tirely free from everything like empiricism, and 
produces the best results by the natural and 
direct way in which it acts on the vital organs of 
the system, repairing waste, and making good 
the ravages af disease and decay.” 

‘A Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contain- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
etc., and a wide range of chronic diseases, will 
be sent free by Dra, Starkey & Palen, 1109 
Girard Street, Philadelphia, to any one who will 
write to them for it, 
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Farm and Garden. 


{The Agricuitural Editor will be giad lo recewe anf 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department mvre valuable to thos 
of our eubscribera who feel apecially interested.) 





PLANT GOOD SEED ONLY. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE. 


Berore the planting seavon actually arrives, 
every farmer and gardener should provide au 
abundance of good seed of the best varieties. 
This is a matter of the first importance, and 
one which should be seen to at once by those 
who have not already given it careful attention. 
A delay of even a few days now may lead to dis- 
appointment—a failure to obtain what is most de- 
sirable. In order to secure seed of the best qual- 
ity and choicest varieties, it is necessary to take 
time by the forelock, and it will pay to take ex- 
tra pains in selecting and purchasing not only 
tield and garden seeds, but plants, shrubs, trees, 
etc., for Spring planting. It is to be hoped, 
however, that our readers have already provided 
themselves with these requisites for good crops, 
so that they will be ready to commit the pre- 
cious seeds and plants to well-prepared ground 
at the earliest practicable moment. 

But when we wrote the title to this article our 
purpose was to discuss the importance of using 
only good seed at planting time, rather than the 
procuring the same, taking it for granted that 
most cultivators had already obtained their sup- 
plies; yet the two matters are so nearly con- 
nected that they can hardly be separated. The 
injunction to * plant good seed” is a somewhat 
hackneyed one, we are aware (like unto that 
which saith “breed from the best”); butit is 
very important at this juncture, and should be 
heeded by all engaged in field or garden cul- 
ture. Indeed, the planting of good, pure seed 
ix a prime factor in the profitable production of 
almost every crop; for upon it often depends a 
proper remuneration for the labor of cultivation, 
It is feared that few realize what many assert 
as a fact, thal the seed exerts, in most instances, 
a controlling influence upon both the quality and 
quantity of the crop produced, though, of 
course, careful preparation of the ground and 
good after-culture have much to do with the re- 
sult. Although many farmers understand this, 
aud exercise proper care in the matter, it 
is nevertheless true that a large number are 
either altozether indifferent or pay but little 
attention to the quality of seed they plant. 
Many a husbandman takes great pains to enrich 
and prepare his soil for a bountiful yield, and 
then ** misses it,” decidedly, by neglecting, or 
otherwise failing to secure the right seed, so that 
frequently, instead of proving profitable, the 
crop raised is not worth the labor bestowed upon 
its cultivation. 

The truth is that the purity of seed, and gen- 
uineness as to varieties, especially of grains, is 
of the first importance to all who wish to grow 
good and abundant crops and obtain the highest 
prices for their produce. No farmer worthy of 
the name, and certainly no progressive culti- 
vator who would keep abreast of the times in 
improvement, should sow a bushel of grain 
unless it is sound, of one variety, and free from 
any mixture. By using good seed, of undoubted 
purity, the crop willbe uniform iu ripening— 
not one part. ripe when the other is green and 
unfit for harvesting. But the most forcible and 
oonvincing reason why only strictly pure seed 
should be planted, and the one which touches 
the pocket, is that the product will usually com- 
mand a much better price that can be obtained 
for mixed grain, This is not mere guess work, 
but emphatically true, especially in regard to 
the cereals, Grain buyers cannot easily be de- 
ceived; they are usually good judges, and will 
not pay as much for a mixed as fur a uniform 
article of wheat, rye or corn, For instance, if a 
lot of corn is neither white nor yellow—indeed, 
is not of any one and known variety—-the shrewd 
buyer, who can tell at a glanve, will not pay as 
much for it as if it were pure and unmixed. 
Aud the same is true of most grains, and many 
vegetables, as purchasers generally judge from 
appearances, and are particular as to uniformity 
of variety as well as quality. Another cogent 
reason why farmers should use pure seed only, 
is that thereby they avoid the introduction ot 
evil weeds and plants upon their promises ; and 
this a very important consideration. 

In conclusion we are constrained to say in all 
earnestness that this question of pure seed is one 
which no farmer or gardener can neglect with 
impunity ; for so long as effect follows cause, so 
long will it be impossible to obtain first-class 
crops of either grains or vegetables from seed of 
inferior quality or mixed varieties, For, as a 
rule, it is as true in the vegetable as in the ani- 
mal kiugdom that “like produces like,” and 
that which you sow you will reap, or worse, 
Every one should, therefore, see to it that only 
the beat seed ju planted in his fields and garden, 
Don't besitute about a little extra cost, but *' get 
the best"; for inferjor seed is generally the most 
expensive, even if itu firat cost is nothing. Be 
supe to plant good seed op well-prepared soil, 
giving proper afier-culture or mavagement 





(according to the crop), and you will be entitled 
to commensurate reward for the care, skill and 
industry bestowed. Finally, heed the heading 
of this article, and—-PLant Goop Sxxp Onxy! 
New Yor« Ciry. 
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THE FARMING OUTLOOK. 


Tue aphorism of Franklin that a penny saved 
is as good as twopence earned has attained 
wider currency and acceptance among farmers 
than among any other class of business men, It 
has seemed as if saving was the only means by 
which agricultural wealth could be increased. 
Until recently the amount of land which one 
man could cultivate has been greatly circum- 
seribed, There has been no opportunity for 
conducting farming on the grand scale, as man- 
ufacturing and other industries are often con- 
ducted. While in this conntry cheap land tends 
to encourage large holdings for farm purposes, 
the dearness of labor has been a check to this 
tendency, and restricted efforta to what the 
farmer or his own family could cultivate. 

At the present time the depression in agricul- 
ture, resulting not from poor crops, but from 
low prices, will make the desire to economize in 
labor stronger than usual, Many farmers are 
hiring less help this Spring than they have ever 
done before, The result will be a certain 
shortening of the crops requiring most labor, 
and especially those where less is done by ma- 
chinery. While oats and wheat have ruled lower 
than ever before, it is a significant fact that 
onions, after two or three years of extreme depres- 
sion, are again scarce and command high prices, 
Onions are, perhaps, the most expensive of all 
crops in labor, while the grain crops named are, 
with improved implements, the most earily 
grown, 

There are many indications to show that for a 
year or two to come a jadicious employment of 
as much labor as can be conveniently managed 
will prove the best economy. Thousands of 
farmers have become discouraged. They are 
either selling, renting, or otherwise putting their 
farms where a lessened product will be probable. 
The consumption of food products is (ncreasing 
all the more rapidly because prices are low. It 
is only a question of time when the demand 
will equal our probable supply. We rely largely 
now on the demand from England for food pro- 
ducts in the marketing of our surplus, Within 
fifteen years this country wiil have added to its 
own population a larger number of people than 
now inhabit all the British Isles, and their food 
consumption will, we may reasonably hope, be 
in still larger proportion, Long before this 
time the increase in food products will come 
from the improvement in farming, securing a 
greater crop per acre, rather than from an in- 
crease in the area under cultivation. 

These conclusions point directly to the 
economy of greater expenditures in the diree- 
tion of farm improvement. ‘That there have 
been times when such expenditures could not be 
afforded in competition with the cheap virgin 
soil of the West is quite certain. The poor 
farming which has existed in this country has 
been almost a necessity, constraining those who 
would wish to do better, as well as the naturally 
shiftless and lazy. It is one of the reasons 
why so* many enterprising young men have 
abandoned a pursuit where the more rapid ex- 
haustion of the soil by running over large areas 
of land with much hard work were the condi- 
tions of success. It is only when the conditions 
favor good farming that men who would like to 
take pride in it will engage in the.business, 

Whether the improvement in prices comes this 
year, the next year, or even later, it is certain 
that no better time exists than now to improve 
the productive capacity of the soil. Labor is 
cheaper now than it has recently been, and 
cheaper than it will be again when prices of 
farm products advance. Prices of fertilizers are 
now about as low as they can be afforded, When- 
ever the prices of farm products go higher we 
may be certain that whatever is needed to in- 
crease them will advance in like proportion. 
Stopping, a few days ago, at a railway station in 
a good farming region, we saw large piles of two, 
three and four-inch tile, shipped there by a 
manufactory forty miles distant, and offered at 
prices $2 to $5 choaper than usual. Here was a 
chance for the more enterprising farmers of 
that neighborhood to get their land drained at 
the lowest possible cost, Two or three years 
hence, these tile works will have more than they 
can do to supply farmers in their own vicinity 
and at higher rates. 

There is a plethora of money in the commer- 
cial centers, partly because prices of farm pro- 
ducts have been so low as to give little oppor- 
tunity for calling it out. Men are straining 
their eyes looking for an improvement in manu- 
facturing or transportation industries as a sign 
of returoing prosperity. It is uot this that the 
country needs now, or, rather, if needed, it 18 as 
the result of greater prosperity and enterprise 
among the agricultural classes. Without this, 
any prosperity that the couutry may secure will 
be deiusive, Unless the prevailing tendency 
among farmers to curtail farm operations is 
ebecked, we shall, a year or two heuce, be in much 
worse condition, with decreased production 
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causing high prices, than we now are with the 
large surplus of food products for which we can- 
not find a paying market. 

Never before was there such strong need that 
agricultural journals and teachers should preach 
from the text: ‘“‘ He that ploweth should plow in 
hope.” Itis not because so many are becoming 
discouraged, but because never before has the 
judicious expenditure of labor and means prom- 
ised to produce a more profitable result. Instead 
of seeking to lessen their products to corres- 
pond with the demand, farmers will do well this 
year to cultivate as much and as well as possi- 
ble. The fact that for two or three years farm- 
ing has been unprotitable is the best possible 
assurance that it cannot continue much longer 
in the same direction.—American Cultivator. 
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A NEW METHOD OF BEAN GROW- 


Wits a good yield, and fair quality of crop, 
bean culture is quite profitable. They are not 
exhaustive, and I have never found a better crop 
to prepare the land for wheat. Belonging to 
the same botanical family as clover—the legumi- 
nose—they Jeave the land in a condition ex- 
tremely favorable for the growth of the wheat 
plant. 

The navy bean will, in ordinary seasons, ma- 
ture in eleven weeks from planting, and this 
will enable the farmer to grow a cropof rye, to 
turn under before planting, to enrich the land; 
or, if he has a piece of land full of foul seeds, 
he can, by early plowing and subsequent stirring, 
get most of the weed seed to start, and destroy 
them before the beans are planted ; so it is seen 
that rightly managed beans are a cleansing 
crop. 

In several counties of Southern Ohio beans 
have been grown largely as a field crop by a 
method which I have never seen elsewhere. The 
land is plowed early, and frequently cultivated, 
so ax to kill the weeds and get it in nice condi- 
tion ; and about the 10th of June the beans are 
drilled, at the rate of about one bushel of seed 
per acre, with the wheat drill, with every third 
hoe stopped. This gives two rows, eight inches 
apart, then a space of sixteen inches, and two 
more of the close rows. After sowing, the field 
is rolled so as to leave it level, and nothing more 
is done to the crop until maturity, when they 
are cut with the mowing machine, thus doing 
away with the hard and slow work of pulling. 
It is wise to plant as soon after a rain as the 
land can be worked, and it is very desirable that 
there should be no heavy rains until the beans 
are up and have a good start; for, if a heavy 
rain falls soon after planting, they are likely to 
rot in low spots, making an imperfect stana, 
and the weeds will start with them and choke 
the crop. If, however, the conditions are 
favorable for the first few days, and the crop 
gets a good start, they will soon cover the 
ground so as to keep down the weeds and pro- 
duce a good crop. If the beans are to be culti- 
vated, sow with the wheat drill, and make the 
rows two feet apart. Cultivation should be 
shallow and level, #0 as not to heap any earth 
up at the rows, and with favorable weather will 
need to be repeated but once, as the crop will 
soon take possession of the soil. Harvesting 
should not be deferred till the pods are dry, or 
there will be loss from shelling. As soon as half 
the pods are yellow, the crop may be cut or 
pulled, and should be cured as rapidly as possi- 
ble, and taken to shelter as soon as possible. If 
lofts, with open floors, can be had to store them 
on, there is little danger of damage to them in 
the barn, as they do not pack closely, and the 
air will circulate through quite a bulk of them. 

The best time to thresh beans is in clear, cold 
weather in Winter; butif it is not convenient 
to keep them, there are usually drying, windy 
days through the Autumn when they are in 
prime condition. The quickest and best way to 
thresh is to tramp with horses; but care 
must be taken not to let the horses step on the 
bare floor, or to have thin places, or the beans 
will many of them be split, which will detract 
from their appearance and injure their sale, 

If the weeds have been kept down in the crop, 
it will be better not to plow the land for wheat, 
but simply mellow the surface with the cultiva- 
tor or harrow, and drill in the seed, as the land 
where beans have grown will be found to pul- 
verize easily. I have spoken only of the navy 
bean, beause it is a standard variety. Ou some 
soils, and for certain markets, some other va- 
riety will often prove more profitable, and each 
grower must judge for himself what to plant. 
The “tree bean,” which has been largely adver- 
tised for some years, seems to be only an im- 
proved navy, and the name I consider a mis- 
nomer, as it does not, as the name implies, grow 


in tree form.—W. F. B., of Oxford, O., in “‘The 
Oultivator.” 








Owrne to the severity of the Winter, much of 
the manure that has been made in barnyards is 
unfit for immediate use. What is scattered can- 
not easily be got at, and much that is in heaps, 
unless well protected, is frozen. Stable manure 
should always heat somewhat before being drawn 
on the land, to destroy weed seed and to place 
—_ elements of plant food in more available 
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NoRTHEASTERN 
MEDIOAL AND SURGICAL DISPENSARY, 
1086 Finst AvE., New YorRK. 


DEPARTMENT FOR DISEASES 
OF THE KIDNEYS AND URI- 
NARY ORGANS, 


66 HAVE had the most gratifying results in the 

many ard varied cases of Kidney and Urinary 
affections which daily come to my department from 
the use of Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic.”—L, Busa- 
NELL, M.D. 

“A lady aged fifty-five, had diabetes. Siuce taking 
Coca she has improved wonderfully,” says Dr. W. 8. 
SEARLE, A.M., M.D., Fellowof the Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Society of New York. Dr. SEARLE writes to the 
Liebig Company: “I consider yours the best prepa- 
ration of Coca which has yet come to niy notice. 


TO NERVOUS SUFFERERS. 


“ Asa nerve tonic, Liebig Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic is 
without equal.”—J. Lzo-Mrinoie, M. D., Newberry- 
town, Pa. 

SIR JAMES PAGET, President British Medical As- 
sociation, says that 70,000 deaths are annually caused 
by nervous disease in England, and that thereis no 
more powerful and agreeable nerve tonic than the 
Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic, is evidenced by the em- 
phatic testimony of the most eminent physicians. 

PROF, C. A. BRYCE, M.D., LL.D., Editor Southern 
Clinic, says: “ Really a wonderful reconstructive 
agent, building up the system and supplying lost 
nervous energy. For broken down counstitutious it is 
the agent.” 


Interesting to the Aged and Infirm, 

Dr. F. G. Cook, of Rockland, Me.,a physician of 
recognized eminence, writes that, “* notwithstanding 
the fact that the Liebig Company’s Circulars bear the 
impress of honesty and truthfulness, I had my mis- 
wivings; but, after a faithful and conscientious trial, 
I gladly bear testimonyin behalf of the great value 
of its Coca Beef Tonic. I prescribedit toa lady 85 years 
old, who wascompletely broken down with the infirm- 
ities of years, unable to leave her bed, ete, She, soon 
after taking the tonic, was able to leave her bed, to be 
about the house, and has so far recovered her pristine 
health as to be ableto travel a distance of 60 miles on 
a visit to her daughter.” 

Professor Van Tshudi (see “ Travelsin Peru,"”) says: 
“It is conductive to healthand longevity. Its use is 
very beneficial. Examples of longevity are numer- 
ous among the Indians, who, from boyhood up, hare 
usedit. Cases are not infrequent of Indians attain- 
ing the great age of 130 years.” The Journal of the 
Royal Society of Vienna (July number, 188(,) says: 
*Ttisremarkable that the Peruvian Indians never 
suffer from Consumption, and the cause of it is the 
use of Coca. They also neversuffer from scrofulosis, 
skin diseases, rheumatism, headache, nor caries of the 
teeth. They reach a very old age, and frequently pass 
their full century.” 


SICK (OR BILIOUS) AND NERVOUS = 
‘ ACH OUS READ 


DR. B. L. CETLINSKI, Staff Phyrician tu the 
Northeastern Medical and Surgical Dispensary, 10%6 
First Avenue, New York, writes: 


To THE LIEBIG COMPANY: 


Gentlemen:—Since my atiention was called by a 
brother practitioner to the excellent results he ob- 
tained from the use of your Coca Beef ‘lonic in sick 
and nervous headaches, I have, thanks to your gen- 
erous responee to my request for a trial lot for our 
poor patients, used it quite extensively. Its steady 
and persistent use, especially during the intervals of 
the attacks, has cured many of our most inveterate 
and old standing cases, and in every case so far its use 
has been followed by the mostgratifying relief. How 
gratifying this must be, eepecially to the poor and 
needy class who come to is, and whose time and fac- 
ulties are of the utmost importance to them in their 
strugules for subsistence, you can easily infer. Again 

ank you for your generous donation. Re- 
spectfully yours, B. L, CETLINSKI, M.D. 


AMONG SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF INDORSE- 
MENTS FROM EMINENT PHYSICIANS AND SUR- 
GEONS, the Liebig Company selects a few at random: 

Dr, A, K. Hills, 605 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
opr: Hanaford White, 437 Fifth Ave., New York 

sity. 

Dr. James Knight, surgeon-in-chief hospi 
ruptured and crippled, New York, eee Ge 

r, James J. Youlin, president board of health and 
vital statistics, Jersey City, N.J. 
pr. . AP gt oe Fifth Ave. aw York City. 
r. Tulio S. Verdi, Washington, D.C., C 
National Board of Health. ° meena 

Prof. A. C. Cowperthwait,M.D., of the State Uni- 

vee of jon Lag yg —_ " 
rof.A, P, roop, M.D., Professor New Y. i 
cal College and Hospital for Women, etc. wa ee 

N.C. Wiems, M.D., Washington, Dak, 

F. B. Wing, M.D., New Tacoma, Wyo. 

T. Docking, M.D., Oakland, Cal. 


F. W. Shackleford, M.D., Medical Director Dispen- 
sary_of the Michigan College of Medicine, Detroit. 

J. H. Brewer, M.D., Jackson, Neb. 
H. R. Stout, M.D., Jacksonville, Fla. 
R, P. Ransom, M. D.. Curdaville, Ky. 

. R. Reinholz, M.V., Sauk City Wis. 
Prof, C. H. Wilkinson, M.D., Galveston, Tex, 
Prof. C. A: Bryce, M. D,, LL’D.. Richmond, Va. 
W. H. Mayfield, M. D., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ed. Grahn, M.D., Indianapolis, Ind. 
John M. Miller, 1.D.. Springtield, 0. 

an. 





1. H. Guibcn, M.D., Beloit, 
8.P. Collins, M.D,, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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W. C. WILSON’S, 


45 West 14th St. New York City, 
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Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Flowering Bulbs, 
sent free to all i. Nurseries and Gree- 
houses, Astoria, L. I. City. 














S. PENNOCK & SONS CO. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA., AND Fort WAYN IND 


Attention, Dairymen! 


NATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 





[HE strongest, cheapest, and most verfect color 
made, Never tail: Ask your 


8 to Five satisfaction. 
srocer or druggist for if. Menufectured 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rockford,Ill. 


14 Choice Ever-bl ng, for $1. Free. 
ROSES en ign pet CeeiaEes 
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CRYSTAL SPRING HERD. 
10 ay ees JERSEY CATTLE. 
250 8, of bioea in Eurotas, Mary Anne of 


Esay ives or tnbiad ae teller fer Albert Bt Pierrot: 
ale 5 my Address k 


x 1012, H WALKERS ass. 


Cronk’s Wrought tron Barn Door Hanger, 


for wood track. Never breaks, and cannot t wet off the 
track, and w oki oo cnay that 5 paw Be o rated 
ax, We e furnish the wood 
ail up. also make a pa ea pon and H op Bar, 

which ill pay for itself, building fence Y" one day. 
Two men can set from 300 to 600 posts each di ay 

Satisfaction guaranteed on all our goods. Ask your 
hardware dealer for them. 


CRONK HANGER COMPANY. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for each separate crop, containing just the plant food 


t r ~-+ 
. years’ trial with others prove H. J, Baker & 
Bro.'s s Fertilizers the best.” 
orty Barrels Onions ver acre edsisional. ed 
“ Your Potato Manure C *t be beat. 
= The | best Cor 1 ever raised." 
“ Strawberry Fertilizer uced better results than 
any Fertilizer I ey orn on Strawberries.’ 

“Three thousand dollars offered for Strawberries om 
they lay on the Vines, on t posses, raised with H, | 
Baker ro.'s Straw 

Above comments on our 
more in our pamphiet, “ 
on application 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl St., N. Y. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 








ures’ 
rtilizers in full, and many 
s for Farmers," mailed 





N cewood, Vergennes, 
Ori aren. 
Cente nnial ady Washington. 
Moss Roses, “White and Row cents each 
Russian Mulberrfes.............c0000006+ 76 cents each 
Hussian APricots,........ccccceeececeseee $1 00 cach. 





COL /EMAN, ANTHON Y 


& CO. Geneva. N, N.Y. Y. 








GOOD WAGES 


i eee 
AND STEADY EMPLOYMENT 


TO SUCCESSFUL 
sS lh 
Aer ent 
0? re N 


SALESMEN. 








aug OCAS, 
The most Productive, Hardy, Harly RED RASP- 
BERRY. Good Baty. Fine Color. nin” Well. 
A GREA RKET BE 
Should be planted by every One. Baad for de- 
acciption fate terms. 
W. H. MOON, o-Introducer, Morriaville, Pa. 


HE N. VV. PLOW OO., 5 Beckman Btoy offer 

TH 8.” SreEt Plow, better than chilled iro 
PLows for all purposes, and all prices. Plow ‘Bulky. 
APEX Hanrow & PULV'zER; the right one; 1 or 2-horse. 
SMOOTHING Harrow, for Seeding and Weeding. 
THE MUMBLER, & new instrament. Ly crops. 
RoLivRs, wood and iron; Field, n, 
SEED PLANTERS and FERTILIZER DISTRIBUTERS, 
CULTIVATORS and HoRsE Hoes, latest and cheapest. 
APEX CoRN SHELLER, separates all sizes ears; r. hand 
CYoLE Cur’Rs, ensilage ; Horse PowkRs; Freep Out's. 

The 84 and 4th Ensilage Congress Re ort, at = cts. 
Ist Report, 30 cts, 2d Report, 30 cts. Allf 

_To all bias srested in Ensilage these repor ; 4 in- 


(PREAMERIES 


Used WITH or WITHOUT ICE 


i bit STODDARD 





MOSELEY'S 
CAB! 











~ GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 


10 pkts. Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid.. 30 
12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, a - 
10 Marlboro’ Raspberries, postpaid.................B1 0 


12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, postpaid bu 


i pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent aes 


CALESME 


WANTED to canvass for the sale of 

Nursery Stock! Steady employment 
xuaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 
Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 











Combines Light f Draft. E f Adjust- 
devin ane! tua ity of Work over on “7 other bees. 


nd or special circulars of above 
apd Wheel Se Sipring H Herro ows. Also, ‘lows, Cul- 
E. BEMENT & SONS, (Ind.) 
Lansing. Mich. 
Reliable, Capably Men to sell 





wv AN Ay sat se farave, Salarie rT 
Pail ieetruntic or liberal commiseipn'p n pe Se 


J, ®. LeCLARE, Brighton, N. ¥+ 


Brnplovean Neate f 
Eepenience oy imine Dusiness Bot req 
nee ©.L. VAN DUGEN Nursery Co., 
Nurseries Establ’d 1830. Geneva. N.Y. 
” ALSO STOCK AT WHOLESALE, 





Saute int m every 
State 





SEASONABLE HIGH-CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on receipt of the amount in Stamps or P. 0. Order, 





Di: 
Improved White 
Early Golden | 














ous oa ‘"% 
‘oss Curled Parsley..... see : ¥ vosee ‘0g ‘ 

fo ttt Carine ‘Radish: 90 
Humbert bcccencenegsoeccocescoce S 


Thorburn's Snowball Fah Sy per ak 25 cents. 
For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 





550.000 GRAPE 


Also Small Fruits. Quality aE WIS 


80 Varieties. 
__cheap. Milustrated descriptive price list free. 


GRAPE. 


mete 
gldand. — . Hatra Qnaiity, 
oa trae. Cheap by mail, low 


rate to dealers. 
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offered without restric. 
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true to name. Very 
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York, 








Red Flowering Dogwood 
AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
Kissena Nurseries. 


Trees and Plants. 
Parsons&SonsCo., 


LIMITED, 


Flushing, N. Y. 





ow LATEST IMPROVED 


HORSEPOWER 


[iachines for sawiy G wees wc Cizes- 


LEANING Grain. 





EASYDRAFT, DURABILITY & QUANTITY OF WORK 
Prog: "idiren A. W. GRAY'S SONS, 


ee, AND 
MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, come 


REMINCTON 


(Double and Triple Action) 


FORCE PUMP. 


The REMINGTON PUMP is 















ahead of all competition in work- 
ing easily and rapidly. 
It is secure from freez- 
wiming, and never needs 
priming. 
WE FURNISH ATTAOH- 
MENTS TO THE 
PUMPS TO FIT 
THEM FOR USE 
| WITH WIxD MILL, HORSE 
POWER, OR STEAM. 
Send for 
Illustrated Circular and 
Price-List, 


with Testimonials. 


Address 


REMINGTON AGL C0,, 
Tlion, N. Be 








New Yors Orrice: 
118 Chambers Street. 








STANDARD FERTILIZERS 
one Superphosphate 
"peun vom Bene weaht, BeaE nee, 





ofzazermere ‘i oe Te citet to send fos 
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During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


Hundred Thousand Acres of the 
Wise eaede tn the United States. all loca 
far-famed 


RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH. 
Farmers find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
= o peice at which they are offered now is the 


e@ company gleo: own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 


Gepecially well suited for ah kinds of General 
rming and for Stock an airy Farms. 
"SS particulars, maps and circulars, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 
Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


YEARLY SALES 


: Pen sabes} 
Wo 

cotabhtehed end reliable 

Ferti iner.which, is fay “ 












Por re anbe by our nts 
ughout the United 
‘arn aE, con. 

t on testimonials and 
rections forwarded 

















PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 





Bend f Ey ON oe ey their beautiful 
no 


v3 We TRADE. ‘gp each wee? 
shies 
EP TLEPSY, FITS, 
FALLIN 


G FITS, 
CURED. 


THIS [6 NO HUMBUG. 
INFORMATION, FREE OF CHARGE, WRITE 








DR. A. le TURNER, Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE (NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the follcwing named fine Steel Eagrav 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named 

ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA. 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

Of Bheet, WIG... ....0.0---seeescceeesserees « 8200 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed ‘and attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A, H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver, ..........0.-+++eeeeeeeeees 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Bize, 26x40. . 20 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, ‘signed by eh . 


EX-PRESIDENT U,8. GRANT. Size, 16x20... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SOHUYLER COLFAX 


EDWIN M. STANTON. Bixe, 16%...........005 10 
CHARLES SUMNER. Bize, 16x20,......... ..... 100 
All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 





The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
360 pages, Price... 

The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN.” “Bound ‘ia 


A, tobe addressed to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


o ay ny 


Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





PAYABLE IN ADVANOE. 
52 Numbers (postame £rOe).......000ceeeeeeee neon oo 
39 (9 mos.) (Postage free... vee BBB 
26 bal (6 moa.) 000 000% Seeeee 
17 “1 (4 mos.) 
13 = (3 mos.,), 
4 - (1 month), 
2 = (2 weeks), 
1 Number (1 week), 





One subscription two years 
One subscription with one sew subscriber, in 
one remittance. . 

One subscription with ‘two xEW subscribers, ‘a 
one remittance. .........+0++ 
One subscription three years. é " 

One subscription with three xxw subsoribers, 

Sh CHD WOMMBATNIED, 00000 ccvccccsccsecoscccenean 8 60 
One subscription four years... ......scceeeeeeees 
One subscription with four NEW ‘subscribers, in 





one remittance,.....,.. oceee +10 00 
One subscription five yoars,... enceencdeseaese eee 0o 
Avy number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance. : 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SuB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES, 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe InpEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stam,s. Payment of 2.70 in addition will) 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription. 

Subsertptiona will be stopped al the endays the time 
for which payment te made, 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

t@” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#~Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafta, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina Reaisterep Lerren, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastors are 
obliged to rewister letters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 

SUBSORIBERS are larly req to uote 

their 
rere aieea ae ieee aes 

e an renew two or wee us 

$0 S P cipiration, #0 that no loss of numbers may 
of the paper isa t receipt 

tor t 
SPOT ie alte tees ae 


Wat subseriy 


henge e date of e: tion 
pe ticket dane d to the paper, vhs the a 
made either the first or second week after the mon 
is received. it when a postage stam tamp is received 
therecalpt, t 

esers. SA pay Ped, £6.. No. 108 Host 8 

oO 0) recei e bacri 
and Frcloowenks, . . 

Address THE INDEPENDENT, 


New York Uity. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHE first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in Ss 
with Tax InperewpEeNT, and persons 
such will find it to their advantage to send their bof 
scriptions through this office. 

We wil) furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
ications and clubbing rates of same. 


—_— 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INbERTION 
Ba ot re rae to the Ae co veri — eo vtind to the column.) 


PIE “e 60, | | tease 
Pes =e 


Bos ~ 


Brave Wi see 
panesccabigense: 




















82 (544) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 





[April 28, 1885. 








WHITE AND DECORATED 
Pine Prench China and dest Porcelain at Low Prices 


ne White Porcelain Dinner Sets, 0 jeces...... 814 Ov 
Fine White French Chine Dinner Seta. \0u pieces, 22 00 
Gold-band China ta, ey p*. WO; White 7 4 
Richly Decorate China Tea Seta, 44 pieces.. 
Decorated Chamber Sets. 10 Hy "34. OL ; White... 3 oo 
Decorated Dinner Sets, all colors and designs......20 00 
Decorated Parlor and Brass Hanging Lamps, etc... 5 00 


ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING Goopns. 


Tlustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
application Estimates and information furnished. 


HADLEY’S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders geal and placed on Car or Steamer free of 
charge, 0. D., or on receipt of P.O. M. Order 


LeBOSQUET 


grea MEAT 


APPARATUS 


ame the Latest Improveinents. 
HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPECIALTY. 


Bend for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


___ LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
A CALIFORNIA DISCOVERY. 


Desir ing to introduce iu the East the CALIFO 
NIA GOLDEN AGE dair Reproducer and Tonic 
and bottles + fl excluded from the mails, we will 
send the Koots and Herbs, with directions for waking 
three pints of our article, on receipt of $1; or six 
boxes for $5. eceGw nde 1 eos fending phy sicians. 


_ Box 2. L os "Kugotes. | Cal. 


KENNEDY'S 
FAIRY DESSERT. 


For a delicious table luxury these goods are un- 
equaled, as a sidgle trial will demonstrate. The 
rapidly increasing demand for them in al] parts of 


the country gives evidence that we were not mistaken 
in supposing they would supply a long-felt want. 
They are neatly packed in half-pound boxes, aud 


can be had at first-class grocery stores every where. 


F. A. KENNEDY CoO., 
Cambridgerort, Mass. 


Warren Warox@ 


JAARTISTIC 
| JE LIABLE 
as | 


| 
urnitu re 


th 4 

| 6&BEast20'stny 
PRICES AS LOW AS THE LOWEST FOR OUR 

GRADE OF WORK. NEWAND UNIQUE DESIGNS 

OF OUR OWN MAKE PARTICULARLY DESIRABLE 


WARREN WARD & CO. 


6 and 8 East 20th St., 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND FIFTH AVENUE. 












TOURIST’ ARTICLES, 


TRAVELING BATH-TRUNK, 
PORTABLE BIVETS AND COMMODES, 
CHILD'S FOLDING BATH, 
STEAMER AND CAMP CHAIRS, 





HAMMOCK'S, 
PORTABLE COFFEE MAKERS, 
DOUBLE-FLAME TRAVELING LAMPS, 


FOR SALE BY 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 and 608 SIXTH AVENUE, 
1838 and 1840 BROADWAY. 





YA 


N STANDARD 





‘Spnn) 


VARKANTED 





I¥ you want the best Liquid Gl 
insist on having Le Page’ > be ue manufactured 








A physician in a South. 
\ ern city writes that 


m of the 


war's seat ach s 


00, on 








IRON FENCE & ROOF CRESTING 


Stable Fixtures, Weather Vanes, Cemetery 
Fence, Window Guards, ete. 
Responsible parties can order direct from us. 

We ship to all parts of the country. 
Illustrated Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


J. E. BOLLES & CO.’8 WIRE and IRON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


THE FAVORITE CHAIR 


ne a Holiday, Birthday or Wedding Present, unt oeiing co ld 
be more than this on Chsi-. 


@ =: fty ‘change ya rari S embieed. 
chan posit ‘ 
“g pty, sod trae ig aatracion, wi its elegance 


on ay 

i, cea ne area ysicians’ 
logue. tion ¢ 

haltes STEVENS ADSUST AE HATH to. 


No. 3 Sixth Street, Pitteburgh 


are unequalled in exacting service. 
Used b ithe Chief Mechanician of 
the U, S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding 1; the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cat work; and by ‘omotive Engi- y 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. @&& 
































BE are —- ized HE 
ST for all all uses ‘in TM 
§ ose time and spore | are re- 
quisites. Sold in Pan Pane cies 
and towns by the & 

Exclusive Agents is ading Aad 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 
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ROOFING PAINT —Arrests decay and _ renews 


Will outwear tin or shineles. 


Easily applied. 
Will not rot or rust. Complete materials for a new 
100f cost but $3.00 to $3.50 per one hundred square 


9 At By 4 Dosnpitee and prebarves. It 

) ) ce at ¢ ” every one e 

wate ter- tight. handsome roof. . oo vents per gallon, mm Rt feet, N. E. PAINT AND OIL CO., 
barrel. Poagney agtty __7 India Street, Boston, Mass. _ 


the life o 


an old shingle roof tha. would otherwise Ks 
Jast but a short time. 






in ROASTING and BAKING Is only attained by using 


=OAK=> 


STOVES 
‘And RANGES 


EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING co., 
ADAMS’ 


CORRUGATED METALLIC PICKET FENCES, 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 














Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, andtha 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, Ill., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Ill. 

For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 
VIBRATING TELEPHONE. MARSH’S CYLINDER BED, 


gamatewmrece: | EQOOT LATHE! 


bitant rental fee to pa —Sold outrighs 
Eon This se ai Lathe, and 










and fits compass work nicely on lines 
pe Devipe : 


« 

y selentific principles; works entirely by H 
vibration Two orthree months’ ren- 3 
talfeetothe Bell Telephone will buy & 
= 


















"i, Po CW eS It is 3 ir ' ss the ol 
non-electric Telephone made, for Circular | Sc il 
and warranted to give satisfaction, or : ; a sand om a 

money n e ou . 
make Ly peotts and c et Lt H 5 ovel, Thi Est 
rience required. Where I have noagents E § d sold bys the 
Telephones may be ortered divecterdowe S| BATTLE CREEK MACHINERY CO., Baitle Creek, Mich, 

Suttalo, N. ¥. 
+] 
aw A lin (fo, Patent roe LA NES rue 
5 Outfits for actual workshop business. 
Manufacturers of With them Puliders, Cabinet 





Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
ay rg go desired. 


ri full 
detail, ih ate a Eiase ny 






Address Ne, 


Raby 8t. 


Send for Cetaegue. BOSTON. 











For on Roo ano. Best} 


lron Roofing, 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Bend for Illustrated jogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING OO, 


Ios 


wears 5 
| vewas Cateletve sent free: 
mmomman| THE POPE MFG-CO--~) 
cuicaco. | 887 WASHINGTON ST. 
fm BOSTON. MASS, 

















POWDER 


Bap nary Pure. 








TAKE A TO TOUR 


nd wriat a. ard weer » the 


AV ENN), 53 


v7 ye 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, turndowns, and Murillo, stand-up, 

Several webs of Fine Muslin, starched together, and poi- 
éshed on both sides, form the new PABRIC. 

TEN collars, or five pairs of cuffs, sold at stores for 25 centa, 
or sent by mail from factory, if not found on sale. Trial collar 
and pair of cuffs (say what size) post-paid for BIX cents. 

Two GOLD Medals awarded at M.C.M.A. Fair, Boston, 1882. 

Circulars free. Jobbers in principal cities supply Retailers. 
Samples free to the trade. Mention where you saw this adv't. 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Factory, Cambridge, Mass. 


J.C. TODD, 


MANOFACTURER. 

Flax, Hemp, ¢ inte, Rope, Oakum, 
and Bagegi 
Envjuen Bo lers, etc, “Bole Agent 
or Mayes’ New Acme S' 

ne an P com —- 4 

cake and exclusive manu- 
tacturer of 


The New Baxter Pateut Port- 
able Steam Engine. 


These Engines are admirably 
adapted to all kinds of light power 
drivin rerses, 





ae Pg 
pumping water, 

grin Af coffee. ginning cctton 
and all inds of agricultural and 


4 anica] purposes, and are fur- 
nished ¢ at the following low prices: 


RSE POWER...#290 
Roe ah $ HORSE POWER... *a0 
HORSE POWER... ry 


WARVIN'S 


Na a= 












HAVE MAY PAT NT EN eROVEMENTS 


NOT FOUND IN wakes 
THAT WiLL hey REPAY AN 


INVESTIGATION 


BY THOSE gine TO SECURE 


THE BEST SAFE 
MARVIN SAFE CO. 


NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, 
LONDON, ENCLAND. 


INOW 


{8 THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND Is 
GU. Averill Paint it will Drove antiater. 
an in prove 
pa Smart ae eee tection x my when the 
fudicient al fat aay feat e met of the be petnsy ‘ 
oreauthor site mean i —-2- 


SEELEY B BROTHERS, 





BELLS. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY 


Manufacture those cel =, Tower 


Chimes for C 
ace torgon ppt fre Adah itimore. Md 




















THE INDEPENDENT PRESS, 2] AND 23 Rose STREET. 














